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PREFACE. 


Is the last edition of my “Commentaries on Hindu 
Taw” I devoted a chupter to the Hindu Caste System 
which attracted the attention of the Publishers, and 
they suggested that the subject might well be expanded 
xo as to be brought out as 2 separate volume. They 
suggested also that, in order to make the book complete, 
I shoukl give an account not only of the Castes, but 
also of the important Hindu Sects, some of which are 
practically so many new Castes, 

Ax Thad been already engaged in writing a book 
about the history and philosophy of religions, the pro- 
posal, so far as the sects were concerned, was welcome 
indeed, About the Castes 1 felt very considerable 
diftidence ; but it seemed to me that, in a town like 
Culeutta, where there are wen from every part of India, 
it might not be quite impossible to collect the necessary 
information. When, however, I actually commenced 
my enyuiries, then I fully realised the difficulty of my 
task. The original information contained in this work 
has been derived from a very large number of Hindu 
gentlemen hailing from different parts of India, I here 
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gratefally acknowledge the kindness that they have 
shown in according to me their assistance. I feel very 
strongly inclined to insert in this book s list of their 
names. But the publication of such a list is not de- 
sirable for more reasons than one. To begin with, such 
a list would be necessarily too long to be conveniently 
included. Then, again, the subject of castes and sects 
is, in some of its aspects, a very irritating one, and if 
I were to give publicity to the names of tho persons who 
have assisted me. it might place them ina very false 
position. So thank them generally without mentioning 
any names. 

In connection also with this part of the work, 
I must acknowledge my obligations to the works 
of Risley, Wilson and Sherring, and to Mr. Narsima- 
yangar’s Report of the last Census of Mysore. As 
to the last of these, which is compiled by an educated 
native of the country, it is hardly necessary to observe 
that it is very reliable, though not very complete. 
Mr. Risley’s “Tribes and Castes of Bengal” is 
an exhaustive treatise, and ia, generally speaking, reliuble 
also. If there had been similar works for the other 
provinces, then the task of taking a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole would not have been quito so arduous to me 
as it has actually been. 

With regard to the part of the book devoted to the 
Hindu Sects, I may mention that the greater portion of 
it had been written originally for my promised work on 
the philosophy of religion which I hope to bring out 
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before long. For the sake of many of my friends and 
relations near and dear to me I hesitated to give publi- 
city to my views before ; but it seems to me high time 
now that I should speak out and do what lies in me to 
set forth the true character of the cults that the 
majority of those who profess to be Hindus believe and 
practise. 

The religions of those who are not regarded as 
Hindus do not come within the scope of this work. 
But the position which I assign to Christianity, Maho- 
medanism, Zoroastrianism, &c., must appear clear enough 
from what I have said in the Introduction to my ac- 
count of the Hindu Sects, sbout the evolution of human 
faiths, and about the different principles on which they 
may be classified. I have tried my best throughout to 
avoid irreverence and offensive expressions, and the 
reader, who is not altogether blinded by orthodoxy, 
will, L hope, admit that, even with regard to the worst 
of the abomination-worshipping sects, I have nowhere 
been harsher than the nature of the case absolutely 
required. Reverence ought to be by all means shown 
to persons and institutions that have a just claim to it. 
But nothing can, in my opinion, be more sinful than to 
speak respectfully of persons who are enemies of man- 
kind, and to whitewash rotten institutions by esoteric 
explanations and fine phrases. 

It is no doubt extremely difficult to get rid of the 
effect of early training and associations. But those who 
elnim to be educated and enlightened will, I trust, give 
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me an impartial and patient hearing. However strong 
their faith in Snivism, Saktaizm and Iadba worship 
may be, they cannot be altogether blind fp the real 
character of these creeds. One of the zreatest thinkers 
of modern times has, in connection with certain ques+ 
tions of politien! economy, said :— 


Tt often happens that the universal belief of one age of 
mankind—a belief from which no one «as, nor, witht any 
extraordinary effort of genius and courage, vould, at that time 
Ve freelerimnes to a subsequent age xo palpable an abxur 
that the ouly difficulty then is to imagine how xuch at 
can ever have appeared eredible. 






This, [ am sure, will before long be the feeling of 
every honest Hindu with regard te sume of the most 
important textures of his so-called religions, and [ shall 
feel I have performed an almost sacred duty if this 
work promotes in some degree that end. 


JOGENDRA NATH BHATTACHARYA. 


Carcurta, May 1836. 
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HINDU CASTES AND SECTS, 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


CHAP. lL—THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE 
HINDU CASTE SYSTEM. 


Tue institution of caste is a unique feature of Hindu 
society, and, as nothing exactly like it is to be found in 
any other part of the world, the manner in which it 
grew up in India cannot but be regarded as a question 
of the highest importance by the student of social phe~ 
nomena. The subject has, therefore, attracted o large 
share of the attention of many erudite scholars, both 
European and Indian. The mass of information con- 
tained in their works, though not free from errors and 
inaccuracies, is of very great value. But the nsefalness 
of their writings is marred, to a considerable extent, by 
the more or less superficial views which they take of the 


origin and nature of caste as a system. In speaking of 

it fir. Sherring, who may be reganiod as one of the 

chief authorities on the sabject, ol terises our social 

mechanism as “a monstrous engine of pride, dissension 
B, HC 1 
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and shame,”* and generally has not one good word to 
say with reference to it or to its authors, the Brahmans. 
Dr. Wilson also condemns the caste system in toto, 
though in milder terms. He says that “among tke 
Hindus the imagination of natural and positive dis- 
tinction in humanity has heen brought to the most. fear- 
fol and pernicious development.” In his dissertations 
on “the natural history of caste” Mr, Sherring gives, 
first of all, what he calls an analysis of the Brahman’s 
character in which he finds nothing but arrogance, 
selfishness and ambition, and then goes on to observe :— 


“fo apeak of the Brahmans as though they were one and the 
ome people, ue Somme Semi venice berorapiae er th oaueadls 
0 ey have been a disunited people, with mutual antipathies 
and ‘non-resemblances, instead of mutual’ Hikenosses and concord. 
‘The Brahmans themselves, and none others, are responsible for this. 
Their monstrous arrogance, relfishness and assumption have proved 
the ‘bane ry tele race Tena cnlttra tion of ‘Sheee victons qualities 

are at one, but all other respecta they are the most inhar- 
moniona and discordant ‘on the face of the earth, 

‘The of caste, and the multiplication of separate, mutually 
exclusive, and inimical tribes among the lower Hindu , alao 
lies at their door. T! gxample they set could not but be 
followed by gn imitative people without, ins of their own. 

Hindu tribes would never have dared to establish an infinity of 
castes among themselves without the direct sanction and assistance of 
Brahmaa: when the Brahmans perceived that castes 
were beyond decent limite, until the whole country was 
most — Sa endow nam the eg ire = core 
mat mi ve 
pe a 
at the of tribe from tribe.”"—Sherring’s Hinds 
‘and Castes, Vol. IIL, pp. 234-85. 


The inconsistencies and the fallacies abounding in 
these extracts are too obvious to require any critical 
exposition. The author's views wii rd to our 
religion and our social polity were evidently more 
influenced by his zeal for his own faith of which he was 
missionary, than by his sober judgment. In his life- 
time he had a large number of Hinda friends who still 
cherish his memory with affection, and he had much 
better opportunities for stadying the peculiarities of our 


* Seo Mr. Sherring’s Preface to his Hindu Tribes and Castes. 
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social fabric than most of his countrymen in India. At 
any rate, he may certainly be credited with having pos- 
sessed sufficient knowledge of history to be aware of the 
shortcomings which existed in past generations, and still 
exist, among the priestly classes in other countries, 
and there can be no justification whatever for the severe 
censare that he has passed on the Brahmans. Yet the 
same views have been blindly accepted by some of the 
foremost of modern Hindu scholars. After stating his 
views regarding the probable origin of the caste system, 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, in his dfiatory 97’ India, says — 

in the Vedic age, and was first 
developed inthe Epic age. It divided and dicunited the compact 
body of Aryan Hindus into three hereditary boilies, ris., the priests, 
the soldiers, and the people. And it permanently placed the people 
under the priestly and ilitary castes; and thereby hindered popu- 
lar progress and the growth of popular freedom in India, 

It should be remembered, however, that with the exception of the 
pricsts and soldiers, the maxa of the Hindu people still formed one 
united caxte, the Vaishya in the Epic and succeeding ages. And 
the mass of the people wore still entitled, like the Kshatriyas and the 
Brahmans, to Bis form sacrifices, to acquire religious knowledge, 
and atady the Vedas, Bat with the loss of their independence, tl 
Hindus have become more disunited in modern times.” 

Tho great living poet of Bengal, Babu Hem Chandra 
Banerji, gives countenance to similarly erroneous views, 
when he calls upon his countrymen to cause a clean 
sweep of all caste distinctions, in order that they may, 
by united action, recover their ancient greatness. 

Iam no out-and-out admirer of caste, as it exists 
now, and I think that, in the state of things now aris- 
ing, its discipline might be relaxed in certain directions 
with advantage. But I believe that, generally speak- 
ing, there does not exist that antipathy between the 
several castes which the world at large has been led 
to believe. A little hitch is caused sometimes when 
a man of a superior caste refuses to allow one of an 
inferior caste to sit on the some carpet, or when the 
use of his waterpot is disallowed by the former to the 
latter. For purposes of business, not the several castes 
only, but even Hindus and Mahomedans can and 









“It was unknown tothe Hi 
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do mix on the most friendly terms. There is, upon 
the whole, no more animosity between a Rajput and 
a Brabman than between a Rajput and a Rajput, 
or between » Brahman and a Brahman. If the Brah- 
man refuses to eat in the honse of a Rajput on the 
und that there are no true Ksatriyas in this age of 

, the Rajput also refuses to partake of the Brahman’s 
hospitality on the plea, afforded by the Brabmanical 
Shastras, that a Brahman's property should not be 
appropriated by a man of any caste on uny account. 
‘or purposes of marriage and interchange of hospitality 
each caste is an independent and exclusive body, and 
all the classes are placed on a coequal footing. Such 
being the case, the so-called inferior castes show no 
more eagerness to be enrolled among the higher, than 
the latter do to be reduced to the level of the former. It 
is open to the lower castes to practixe any profession, 
excepting that of a priest, and asevery Hindu has a re- 
eognized position within his own caste, which does not, 
vary with any viscizsitude of fortune, no one can feel 
inclined to crush out that system, and run the risk of 
losing its certain advantages, for the uncertain prospect 
of acqniring a better social footing by working as it 
were upon a tabula raxa. A few low caste parvenns 
there may be, who, in their innermost hearts, feel 
ashamed of even their own parents and brothers. But 
the aspirations of these men certainly do not deserve 
much sympathy, Generally speaking, the Hindus look 
upon the several divisions in their society as the neces- 
sary component parts of their socinl mechanism, and 
there can be no occasion for jealousy or bitter feelings. 
Caste has had its origin, no doubt, in Brahmanical 
legislation. But there is no ground whatever for the 
doctrine that it is the outcome of the policy embodied 
in the Machiavelian maxim Divide and Rule. A very 
little reflection onght to show that tho caste system, in~ 
troduced and enforced by the Brahminical Shastras, 
could not possibly be the cause of any social split. On 
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the contrary, it provided bonds of union between races 
and clans that had nothing in common before its 
introduction. There is no ground whatever for the 
supposition that in primitive India all classes of people 
were united as one man, and that the “ anetavel and 
Pernieions caste system” was forced on them by the 

rabmans with the diabolical object of sowing dissen- 
sions among them, The more correct view seems to be 
that the legislation of the Rishis was calculated not only 
to bring about union between the isolated clans that 
lived in primitive India, but to render it possible to 
assimilate within each group the foreign hordes that 
were expected to pour into the country from time to 
time. Tt those Englishmen who have permanently 
settled in this country recognized the sacredness of the 
Shastras, and refrained from eating forbidden food, 
they might be admitted into the Ksatriya clan under 
the name of Sakya Seni Rajputs.  anthors of 
such legislation deserve certainly to be admired for 
their large-hearted statesmanship, instead of being 
censured for selfish ambition and narrowness. 

The ambition that led the Hindu lawgivers to place 
their own class above the rest of mankind, has, no 
doubt, an appearance of selfishness. But if self-aggran- 
disement had been, as is alleged, their sole motive, then 
there was nothing to prevent them from laying down 
the law that the proper men to enjoy the kingly office 
and the various loaves and fishes of the public service, 
wero the Brahmans, The highest secular ambition of 
the Brahman was to be the unpaid adviser of the 
Crown, and, as a matter of actual practice, the entire 
civil service was left by them in the bands of the 
Kilyasthas. Such professions, accompanied by such 
conduct, do not betray selfishness. It was only in 
respect of matters relating to religion that the Brah- 
mans kept in their hands the monopoly of power. But 
they could not bave taken any other course without 
upsetting altogether the fubric which they had built up. 
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Circamstanced as India, presumably, was in ancient 
times, there could not possibly have been in that state of 
things, any great attraction either for military service or 
for intellectual pursuits. The resources of the country 
were then too limited for adequately rewarding either the 
soldier or the scholar, and as any able-bodied man could, 
in those times, earn his living without any difficulty, 
either in agricultural pursuits or by breeding cattle, the 
only way to induce any class of men to adopt a mora 
ambitious or risky career, lay in giving them a superior 
status by hereditary right. The importance of the ser- 
vice which caste has done to India may be realized, to 
some extent, from the fact thut when, in a party of 
Hindus, comments are made about an illiterate Brab- 
man, an anbusiness like Kayustha or a cowardly Ksut- 
riya, they not unfrequently express their doubt as to 
his very legitimacy. Such being the case, no Kshatriya 
can refuse to fight, when there is occasion, without 
laying himself open to the most galling of reprouches. 
His ancestors never shrank from legitimate fighting, 
and so he hax no choice left. 

“ He too would rather dio than shame.” 


It is feeling of this kind that urged the ancient 
Ksatriyas to desperate deeds for tho defence of their 
country, and thongh long since fallen, yet modern 
history is not altogether wanting in testimony as to the 
greatness of that mighty race. The name of Babu 
Kumara Sing, the lust great Rajput hero, is not likely 
to be soon forgotten, though English historians may 
not do him justice. Goaded on to rebellion by the 
ungenerous suspicions entertained against him by a 
local official, and by the attempt made by that official to 
insult and imprison him, he besought his friends, rela~ 
tives and adherents, to remain loyal to the British 
Government, and to leave him to shift for himself. But 
he was the idol of the Bhojpurifs, and they gathered 
round him, like one man, to fight under his banner. At 
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their head the octogenarian hero fought bravely to the 
last, and displayed throughout farbetter generalship and 
valour than the cowards who took the leading part in 
bringing about the conflagration, The old Rajput baron 
knew well that he bad no of ultimate success. But 
as a Ksatriya, claiming the blood of the great, Vikra- 
maditya in his veins, he could not submit to die like a 
traitor on the scaffold. Had the Government of Bengal 
reposed that confidence in him which he certainly 
deserved, the whole province of Behar would probably 
have remained as quiet as Bengal, and the operations 
of the mutineers would have been confined to the North- 
West Provinces and Onde-only. 

In their fourfold division of caste, the Rishis placed 
their own class, #.c.. the descendants of the Vedic singers 
and their comrades, above all the others. To the fight- 
ing classes the Brahmanical codes assigned the second 
rank, and the process, by which they were reconciled to 
aceept the position that was given them, is replete with 
interest. With regard to the superiority of the Brah- 
mans, Manu says :— 

Who wor the fat born ud anes ko pomoucs the Woda, bola BY right 
Hie tblet of te whols creation diana ta ee 

But while thus glorifying the Brahmans, the Rishis 
made great concessions to the Ksatriyas oy declaring 
that the office of the king was their birthright, and also 
by enjoining on all classes the duty of implicit obedience 
to the king. : 

Brahmanical legislation has been very successfal in 
organising the Brahman and the Ksatriya castes. To 
@ very great extent, the descendants of the Vedic 
singers and their comrades have become one race under 
the name of Brahmans. To a still greater extent have 
the several fighting clans recognized each other as 
members of one great family, under the name of Ksat- 
riyas or Rajputs. The Vaishya caste was, in all prob- 
ability, never successfully formed, and, #0 far as this 
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class is concerned, Brahmanical legislation failed to 
attain its very noble object. The Baniyas who practise 
trade and are, generally speaking, a wealthy class, 
claim in some places to be Vaishyas. But, in all prob- 
ability, the majority of the traders, artisans, and 
agricaltarists never cared for the honour of being in- 
vested with the sacred thread, or for the privilege of 
reading the Vedas. And when such was the case, the 
Brahmans themselves could not be too anxious to force 
these honours and privileges upon them. The chief con- 
cern of the Brahmans, in the efforts they made to realise 
their ideal of social polity, was to keep the fighting 
clans in good humour, so that even if the Vaishyas 
sought for the honour of the thread, the Brahmans 
could not have given it to them without depriving it of 
thevalue which it came to acquire in the eyes of the 
Keatriyas. 

Caste is often described by European scholars as an 
iron chain which has f each class to the profes- 
sion of their ancestors, and has rendered any improve- 
ment on their part impossible, This view may, to some 
extent, be regarded as correct 80 far as the lower classes 
are concerned. But with regard to the higher classes, 
caste is a golden chain which they have willingly placed 
around their necks, and which has fixed them to on) 
that which is noble and praiseworthy. Any little split 
that is caused by caste now and then is far outweighed 
by the union of races and clans which it has promoted 
and fostered, and there is no justification whatever for 
the abuse which has been heaped upon its authors. 


CHAP, II._WHETHER CASTE IS A SOCIAL, 
OR A RELIGIOUS DISTINCTION? 


Tue question has been hotly discussed, whether caste 
is a social or a religious distinction ? As shown in the 
last chapter, it is mainly a social distinction. But as 
many of the ordinances of our Shastras are based w 
it, it has a religious aspect also. The religious ri as 
and duties of the Hindus do in fact vary, to a consider- 
able extent, according to their caste. For instance, on 
the death of an agnate within seven degrees, a Brahman 
has to observe mourning for ten days only, while a man 
of the fighting caste has to wear the “ weeds of woe” for 
twelve days, a man of the mercantile caste for fifteen 
days, and a Sudra for one full month. Then, again, the 
Vedic rites and prayers which the three higher castes are 
required to perform every day are all prohibited to the 
Sudra. The latter can be taught to repeat only those 
prayers that are prescribed by what may be called the 
new testaments of the Hindus, i.e., the Purins and the 
Tantras, But the Brahman who enlists even a good 
Sudra among his disciples is lowered for ever in the 
estimation of the people, while by ministering to a 
Sudre of a low class he is degraded altogether. 


CHAP. III._THE REGULATIONS BY WHICH 
THE CASTES HAVE BEEN MADE EXCLUSIVE. 


Tae rules defining the proper avocations of the 
several castes are not imperative, it being laid down in 
the Shastras that a person, unuble to earn his liveli- 
hood otherwise, may take to a profession which ix 
ordinarily prohibited to his class. Manu says :— 


10, Among the several occupations for gaining a lieaihood the 
most commendable resprrtively for the saceriotal, military, and 
mercantile classes, are teaching the Veda, defending, and commerce 
or keeping herds and flocks. 

8t. Yet a Brahman unable to subvist by his cuties ix mentioned 
may live by the duty of soldier, for that is the next in rank. 

w. It it be sakes, ‘how he must live, should he be anable to gcta 
subsistence by either of these employmontn, the anmoer is, he may 
subsist a6 a mercantile man, applying himeelf in person to tillago 
and attendance on cattle. 

95. A military man in distress may subsist by all these meany, 
but at no time must he have recourse to the highest, or sarerdotal 

98, A'mercantile man, mable to subsist by his own duties, may 
descend even to the servilo acts of a Sudra, taking care never todo 
‘what ought never to bo done ; but, when he has gained n competence, 
let him depart from service. 

9. Aman of the fourth class, not finding employment by wait- 
ing on the twice-born, while his wife and son aro tormented with 
hunger, may subsist by handicrafte.—Manu, Chap. X.” 

Such being the precepts of the Shustras, it is very 
often found that 2 Hindu of one class is engaged in a 
profession which is the speciality of another, and the 
tendency of English education is to make all the castes 
more and more regardless about strict compliance with 
Shastric rales on the subject. The Hindu legislators 
made the castes exclusive, not ao much by prescribing 
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particular professions for each, as by prohibiting inter- 
Marriage and interchange of hospitality on a footing 
of equality. In the beginning intermarriage was allow- 
ed so far that a man of a superior caste could lawfully 
take in marriage a girl of an inferior caste. But, by 
what may be called the Hindu new testaments, inter- 
marriage between the different castes is prohibited 
altogether. As to interchange of hospitality, the Shas- 
tens Jay down that a Brahmun must avoid, if pos- 
sible, the eating of any kind of food in the house of a 
Sudra, and that under no circumstances is he to eat 
any food cooked with water and salt by a Sudra, or 
touched by a Sudra after being so cooked. In practice 
the lower classes of Brahmans are sometimes compelled 
by indigence to honour the Sudras by accepting their 
hospitality—of course, eating only uncooked food or 
such food as is cooked by Brahmans with materials 
supplied by the host. The prejudice against eating 
cooked food that has been touched by a man of an inferior 
caste is so strong that, although the Shastras do not 
prohibit the eating of food cooked by o Keatriya or 

‘aishya, yet the Brahmans, in most parts of the country, 
would not eat such food. For these reasons, every 
Hindu household—whether Brahman, Ksatriya or 
Sudra—that can afford to keep a paid cook generally 
entertains the services of a Brahman for the perform- 
ance of its cuésine—the result being that, in the larger 
towns, the very nume of Brahman has suffered strange 
degradation of Inte, so as to mean only a cook. 

The most important regalations by which the castes 
have been made exclusive are those which relate to 
marriage. In fact, as Mr. Risley in his valuable work 
on the Castes and Tribes of Bengal rightly ob- 
serves, “ caste is n matter mainly relating to marriage.” 
Matrimonial alliances out of caste is prevented by the 
seclusion of the females, their early marriage, and the 
social otiquetie which requires that even the marriages 
of boys should be arranged for them by their parents 
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or other guardians. The Hindu youth has to maintain 
an attitude of utter indifference about every proposal 
regarding his marri and when any arrangement 
in that respect is made by his parents, grand-parents, 
uncles or elder brothers, he has to go through the cere- 
mony out of his sense of duty to obey or oblige them. 
The selection being, in all cases, made by the guardian 
in accordance with his sober judgment, and never by the 
parties themselves in accordance with their impulses for 
the time being, marriage out of caste is almost impossi- 
ble in Hinda society, and is never known to take place 
except among the very lowest. 


CHAP. IV._THE ORIGIN OF THE ADDITIONAL 
CASTES AND THE SUBCASTES. 


Tue sentiments which Brabmanical legislation on- 
gendered and fostered have led to the formation or 
recognition of a vast number of estra castes and sub- 
castes. In all probability the laws of the Shastras 
failed to bring about a complete fusion of all the clans 
and races that had been intended to be included within 
the same group, and their recognition, as distinct sub- 
divisions, was inevitable from the very beginning, New 
sub-livisions have also been formed in later times by 
the operation of one or other of the following causes :— 
1. By migration to different parts of the country. 

2 By differont sections being devoted to the practice of 
3 By any seRion belng’ elevated abo Jed bel 
SB cll ed iusto er ee 
4. By quarrels between the different sections of the samo 
caste ax to their relative status. 
5. By becoming the followers of one of the modern reli- 
6 B: sone ‘auitiplication of the illegitimate progeny of 
" eligious waendicants. 

The Brahmanical sub-classes like the Ridhis, Baren- 
dras and the Kanojias are so-called on account of 
their being the inhabitants of Radh, Barendra, and 
Kanoj, though they all belong to the same stock. The 
Vaidikas are evidently so-called on account of their 
devoting themselves exclusively to the study and the 
tenching of the Vedas. If so, then it is not difficult to 
see why they kept themselves aloof from those who 
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ursned secular avocations. The Husainis, Kalunkis 
Maba-Brahmans, Agradanis, Sunicharis, Gangiputras, 
&e., have become more or less exclusive by being 
degraded and debarred from association with the other 
classes of Brahmans on a footing of equality. When 
one section of a caste affect a superior status and refuse 
to give their daughters to another section, tho latter 
may fora time admit their inferiority by betraying an 
eagerness to marry their daughters in the superior caste 
without having the compliment reciprocated. But 
sooner or later the connection between them is cut 
off altogether, and they become inet sub-custes, 
With regard to the additional castes, it is stated in the 
Shastras that they are due to intermarriage and mis- 
cegenation between the primary castes. This explans 
tion is necessitated by the theory that originally there 
were only four castes, and has been of great use to the 
Brahmans for enforcing marriage within caste. and for 
hamiliating such classes as the Vaidyus and the Acharyas 
who, being by the re of their profession, very im- 
portant factors in every native court, might otherwise 
ave become too powerful. 

To me it seems that most of the so-called “ mixed 
eastes” owe their exclusiveness to either Brahmanical 
policy, or to the impossibility of including them within 
any of the four primary groups ; while there are some 
among the additional castes whose formation is clearly 
traceable to their being the followers of some revolu- 
tionary teacher of modern times. 

The Brahmanical explanation of the origin of the 
additional castes has been accepted hy some of tho 
English writers on the subject But to me it seems 
utterly impossible that any new caste could be formed 
in the manner described by Manu or any other Hindu 
lawgiver. In order to accept the theory it is necessary 
to assume that # careful record was kept of every case 
of irregular marriage and illicit sexual intercourse, an 
that the progeny of the parties were listed and incinded 
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ander separate groups by royal edicts. What seems 
much more probable is, that in order to make the 
primary divisions into four castes Practically acceptable, 
most. of the sub-divisions in each of them had to be 
pee at the very beginning, and ihe tendency 
which was thus generated received further expansion 
by the recognition of the additional castes on account, 
of the circumstances and reasons mentioned already, 
The motives that led the Brahmans to declare that the 
astrologer was the son of a shoemaker, and that the 
medical men were the offspring of irregular marriage 
between a Brahman and a Vaishya woman, ought to 
be clear enough to every one who has any idea of the 
intrigues that usually prevailed in the courts of the 
Hindu kings, 


CHAP, V.—THE AUTHORITIES BY WHOM CASTE 
RULES ARE ENFORCED. 


Unper the Hindu kings, the rules relating to caste 
were enforced by the officers of the crown in accord- 
ance with the advice of the great Pandits who gener- 
ally acted as ministers. During the period of Moslem 
ascendancy, the Hindu barons and chiefs exercised the 
prerogative where they could. But in Northern India, 
the Hindus have now no recognised =piritnal head. In 
cases of serious violations of Shastric injunctions, the 
Pandits are consulted as to the nature of the expiation 
required. But their power to impose any penalty on 
the delinquent is not very considerable. In extreme 
cases they may, as a body, refuse to accept any gift 
from the offender, and keep aloof from the rehgious 
ceremonies celebrated in his house. But except where 
public opinion is too strong to be disregarded, they are 
yery seldom sufficiently united to visit anyone with the 
punishment of excommunication in such manner. 

In Southern India the caso is somewhat different. 
There the non-Vishnuvite Hindus are completely under 
the spiritual authority of the Superiors of the Sankurite 
monasteries. In fact, the head of the Sringeri monastery, 
at the source of the Toonga Bhadra in Mysore, has the 
same power over the Smarta Hindus of Southern India 
that the Pope has over the Roman Catholic population 
of Europe. See The Queen v. Sri Sankara, EL. R., 
6 Madras, p- 881. 

The main agency by which caste discipline is still 
maintained to some extent is the religious sentimenta- 
lism of the Hindus as a nation. But in this respect 
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there is no consistency to be found in them. For in- 
stance, there are lots of men who almost openly eat for- 
bidden food and drink forbidden liquors, and yet their 
fellow-castemen do not usually hesitate to dine in their 
honses, or to have connections with them by marriage. 
But if a man goes to Europe he loses his caste, even 
though he be a strict vegetarian and teetotaler. Then, 
again, if a man marry a widow he loses caste, though 
such marringe is notin any way against Shastric injunc- 
tions, while the keeping of 1 Mahomedan mistress, which 
is a serious and almost inexpiable offence, is not visited 
with any kind of punishment by castemen. Similarly, a 
man may become e Brahmo or agnostic and yet remain in 
caste; but if he espouse Christianity or Mahomedanism, 
hix own parents would exclude him from their house, and 
disallow every kind of intercourse, except on the most 
distant terms. He cannot have even adrink of water 
under:his parental root’, except in an earthen pot, which 
would not be touched afterwards by even the servants of 
the house, and which he would have to throw away with 
his own hands, if no scavenger be available. 

The only acts which now lead to exclusion from caste 
are the following :— 
Embracing Christianity or Mahomedaniem. 
Going to Europe or America. 
Marrying a widow. 
Publicly throwing away the sacred thread. 
Publicly ‘ating tack food cocked by « Mahomedan, 
a eee cyan 
Syn founle gelng sway from home for tn immoral pare 

9, Bye widow becoming pregnant. 

1n the villages, the friendless and the poor people ere 
sometimes excluded from caste for other offences as, for 
instance :—adaltery, incest, eating forbidden food and 
drinking forbidden liquors. But when the offender is 
an influential personage or is influentially connected, 
no one thinks of visiting him with such punishment. 

8B, HC. 2 
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CHAP. VI.—NATURE OF THE PENALTY OF 
EXCLUSION FROM CASTE. 


Warr a Hinda is excluded from caste— 
1, His friends, Rayer) and fellow-townsmen refuse to 


rtake of his hospitality. 
Bele not nvited to ae in their feiger ae 
in brides or bridegrooms or 
Even his own married sereanvet, vai hin ihe 
out running the risk of g excluded from caste, 
His priest 


and even his ‘arbor and wasberman refuse 
to nerve him. 


His fellow-castomen vover their connection with him #0 
Honan that they refuse to assist him even at the 
funeral of a member of his household, 

7. In some cases the man excluded from caste is deharved 
‘access to the public temples. 

To deprive a man of the services of his barber and 
washerman is becoming more and more difficult in these 
days. But the other penalties are (enforced on excluded 
persons) with more or less rigour, according to circum- 
stances. 

In the mofnssil the are most severely felt. 
Even in the towns such persons find great diffcculty in 
marrying their children, and are therefore recone 
obliged to go through very humiliating expiator 
wmookee, and to Py heavy fees to the learned andits 
for winning their good graces. 


Pop PR 


PART II. 
THE BRAHMANS GENERALLY. 


CHAP. I—THE POSITION OF THE BRAHMANS 
IN HINDU SOCIETY. 


Tue most remarknble feature in the mechanism of 
Hindu society is the high position occupied in it 
by the Brahmans. They not only cluim almost divine 
honours as their birthright, but, generally speaking, the 
other classes, including the great Ksatriya princes, and 
the rich Vuishyn merchants readily submit to their 

retensions as a matter of course. A Brahman never 

ows his head to make a pranam to one who is not a 
Brahman. When saluted by a man of any other class, 
he only pronounces 8 benediction saying, “ Vietory be 
unto you.” In some cases when the party saluting is 
a prince or a man of exalted position in society, the 
Brahman, in pronouncing his benediction, stretches ont 
the palin of his right hand, in a horizontal direction, to 
indicate that he Tas been propitiated. The form of 
salutation by the inferior castes to Bratmans varies 
according to circumstances. When the Brahman to be 
saluted has a very high position, temporal or spiritual, 
gad the man salen desire to honour him to th utmost 

legree possible, he falls prostrate at the feet of the object 
of his reverence, and, after touching them with his hand 
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applies his fingers to his lips and his forehead. In ordi- 
nary cases a man, of any of the three inferior castes, 
salutes a Brahman by either joining his palms and 
raising them to his forehead, in the form: of a double 
military salute, or by simply pronouncing such words 
as pranam or parulagi. us the amount of vencration 
shown to a ‘Bratman may vary under different con- 
ditions. But no member of the other castes can, 
consistently with Hindu sociul etiquette and religious 
heliefs, refuse altogether to bow to a Brahman. Even 
the Chaitanites and the other classes of modern Vuishna- 
yas, who do not profess to have any veneration for the 
Brahmans as such, und speak of thein as heretics in their 
own circle, cannot do without bowing to Brahmans 
and accepting their benedictions in pudlic, 

‘he more orthodox Sudrus carry their veneration for 
the priestly class to such an extent, thit they will 
not cross the shadow of « Brahman, and it is not 
unusual for them to be under a vow not to vat any food 
in the morning, before drinking Bipracharandmrita, iv. 
water in which the toe of a Brahman has been dipped. 
On the other hand, the pride of the Brahman is such 
that they do not bow to even the images of the gods 
worshipped in a Sudra’s house by Brahman priests. 

The Brabman usserts his superiority in various other 
ways. His Shastras declare that on certain occasions, 
Brahmans must he fed and gifts must be made to them 
by members of all classes. But the Brahman can accept 
such hospitality and gifts without hesitation only 
where the host or donor is 1 member of one of the three 
superior castes. The position of the Sudras is, according 
to the theory of the Shastras and the practice of Hindu 
society auch, that a Brahman cannot accept their 
presents without lowering himself for ever, while by 
eating any kind of food cooked by a Sudra ho loses his 
Brahmanism and his sanctity altogether. In the house 
of a Sudra, 2 Brabman may eat uncooked food, or such 
food as is cooked by a Brahman. But the Brahman 
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who does so, while not sojourning in a foreign place, is 

lowered for ever in public estimation. For An these 

reasons, a Brahman who accepts a Sudra’s gifts and 

hospitality at a religious ceremony, is able to pose as a 
erson who makes a great sacrifice to oblige the host and 
Jonor. 

When Brahman invites a Sudra, the latter is usually 
asked to partake of the host’s prasdda, or favour, in the 
shape of the leavings of his plate. Orthodox Sudras 
actually take offence, if invited by the use of any other 
formula. No Sudra is allowed to eat in the same room 
or at the same time with Brahmans. While the Brahman 
guests eat, the Sudras have to wait in a different 
yart of the house. It is not, however, to be supposed 
that the Sudras take any offence at such treatment. On 
the contrary, they not only wait patiently, but, in some 
places, insist upon eating the leavings of the Brahmans, 
and refuse to eat anything from clean plates. Such 
orthodoxy is against nature. and is happily somewhat 
rare. Ordinarily, the pions Sudra takes a pinch from 
the leavings of 2 Brahman’s plate, and after eating the 
sume with due reverence, begins to eat from a clean 

late, 

y The high caste and well-to-do Sudras never eat in the 
house of a Brahman without paying for the honour a 
yranami, or salutation fee, of at least one rupee. The 
rahman host never insists on such payment, and in 
fact it is usually foreed upon him, But when a Brahman 
vats in the house of a Sudra on a ceremonial occasion, 
the payment of a fee by the host to the guest is a sine 
qua non. This fee is called bhojan dakshina, and ordin- 
arily varies from one anna to one rupee. In special 
eases the Sudra host has to pay much heavier fees. 

When a Sudra writes a letter toa Brahman, it most 
begin by declaring that the writer makes s hundred 
million obeisances at the lotus feet of the addressee. 
When a Brahman writes o letter to a man of any other 
caste, the style of his communication is that of a superior 
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being, and he commences it by pouring “ heaps of ussur- 
ances of future bliss.” 

If the amount of honour which is shewn by any com- 
munity to its female members is an indication of the 
degree of civilization attuined by it, then, the Brahmans 
are, the most advanced race of men on enrth. They 
never mention the names of their ladies without the 
affix deri (goddess). But while thus upholding the 
dignity of the female members of their own class, they 
have taught the Sudras to use the word dasi (slave) as 
an affix to the names of Sudra females. 

For conversational purposes the proper form of ad- 
dress by Sudras to Brahmans is Thikooe Mahasaya or 
Thakoorji which menns “venerable god.” In the same 
way Brahman ladies have to be addressed by Sudras 
as Ma Thakoorain or mother goddess. Formerly, even 
the Brahman kings of the country preferred the ad- 
dress of Thikoor to any other honorific expression. 
Bat of late years the word bas suffered a strango degra- 
dation, und though it means “god” it is now very 
often taken to denote a cook.* For this reason the 
Brabmans who have received an English education, 
and are engaged in secular pursuits, saw no objection 
at one time to be addressed as Babus. But the epithet, 
Babu itself, has sufferer of Inte a similar degradation. 
Before the commencement of British rule, it was applied 
only to the collateral relutives of the great royal fumilies 
of India. But Englishmen in India upplied it indis- 
criminately to every untitled Hindu, and specially to 
their Hindu clerks in Bengal. The title is, therefore, 
now usually taken to be the equivalent of the English 
words, “clerk” and “ accountant,” and the higher clusses 
of educated Hindus now consider it an insult to be called 
Babus, [nthe absence of any other Indian word for 
honorific address, some Hindu gentlemen now prefer to 
be addressed as“ Mr.” and “ Exquire,” and for this they 


* Soe p. 11, ante. 
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are found fault with and ridiculed, both by their coun- 
en and foreigners. But the fact is that the Hindu 
titles have suffered such degradation of late, thet the 
untitled aristocracy of the country are compelled by 
sheer necessity to assume other epithets. If the word 
Thakoor retained its original signification, surely no 
Brahmun, however exalted his secular position might 
he, would feel ashamed of that glorious honorific, or 
prefer the foreign epithets “ Mr” and “ Ksquire.” 


CHAP. IIl.—_THE BRAHMAN’S PROPER 
PROFESSIONS, 


Accornixa to the commandments of his religion, the 
proper avocations of Brahmans are the following :— 
1, Studying the Shastras. 
2 Teaching the Shastras. 
& Performance of religious rites for the three superior 
4s. ‘Acceptance of gifts tron the thres superior classes. 
Until recently the teaching of the Shastras was con- 
sidered as the most honourable profession for a Brahman. 
The t Pandits of the country are still honoured and 
subsidized by the well-to-do classes. But their preten- 
sions to superior learning are not admitted by those 
who have received an English education, and as their 
vaunted lore does not open the doors to any kind of 
service under Government, or to the liberal professions, 
they are fast sinking to a very inferior position. 
There was a time when the first Pandit in the country 
was the first man in the country. The people believed 
in the Pandits and, under the Hindu kings, the entire 
administration was very often left in their hands. But 
under British role, the Pandits are nowhere. They 
still exercise very considerable influence over the un- 
educated classes. But the dignity of their profession 
is gone, and the class itself is fast becoming extinct in 
consequence of the superior attractions of English 
education. 
As to the priestly profession, it is to be observed that 
the ordinance which recommends it as a proper one for 
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a Brahman, is subject to very important limitations. 
Those who officiate as priests for Sudras, and those 
who perform the service of idols in public or private 
shrines, are, according to the dogmas of the Hinda 
seriptures, degraded persons. The performance of 
priestly functions for the superior castes is nowhere 
condemned in the sacred codes, and is, in fact, recom- 
mended as e proper avocation fora Brahman. But, ac- 
cording to Hindu notions, a priest is a very inferior 
person, and no Brahman, who can live otherwise, would 
willingly perform the work ofa priest. The duties of the 
Brabman pastor involve long fastings, and, in respect 
of the worship of idols, almost menial service. Further, 
the men who actually perform the function of priests are, 
in the majority of cases, ignorant persons with just the 
amount of the knowledge of rituals that is necessary for 
discharging their duties. The Pandits, who study the 
original works that regulate these rituals, can find fault 
with the priest at every step, and reserve for themselves 
the higher functions of the critic and superintendent. 

Whatever be the reason, the priest has a very inferior 
position in Hindu society. e relative status of 
Brahman families depends partly upon the hereditary 
rank of its members, a3 determined by the records of 
Indian heraldry. But, apart from aristocratic lineage. 
the highest position among the Brabmans is, according 
to orthodox notions, oceupied by the Pandits and the 
Gerus who have only Brahman disciples. The Gurus 
are principally of two classes—namely, Tantric and 
Vaishnava, The Tantric Gurus inculeste mainly the 
worship of Siva’s consorts; while the Vaishnava 
Gurus or Gossains insist upon the worship of one 
of the incarnations of Vishnu, The disciples of the 
Gossains sre men of very low castes, including vintners, 
oilmen, and even the “unfortunates” of the towns. 
Having such followers, the Gossains are a very well- 
to-do class, but are held in very low esteem, and very 
few good Brahmans eat in their houses. 


26 GURUS AND GOB8SAINS. 


Among the Tantric Gurus there are a great many 
who have only Brahman disciples. They are generally 
very learned men, and are not like the Vaishnava 
Gousains, who are usually so illiterate that the few 
among them who can barely recite the Sri Bhigavat 
are reckoned! by their followers as prodigies of Sunskrit 
scholarship. 


CHAP. IIl.—THE MODERN HINDU GURUS. 


A rew words about the probable origin of the modern 
Guru’s profession may not be out of place here. There 
is no mention of it in the ancient scriptures of tho 
Hindus, and it is recognized and regulated only by 
their new testaments. The word Gura or Acharya 
originally meant a teacher of the Vedas. The ancient 
legal and moral codes of the Hindus gave a very high 
position to the Vedic teachers. Manu says :— 

“ OF him who gives natural birth, and him who gives knowledge of 
the whole Voda, the giver of sacrod knowledge ia the more venerable 
father, since the second or divine birth ensures life to the twios-born, 
both in this world and hereafter eternally.”—Manu IT, 148. 

When, by such teachings, the position of the Gura 
became associated in the Hindu mind with the tenderest 
sontiments of regard-and affection, the Brahmanical 
theologians began to think of devising ways to exact 
that reverence even from persons who have never been 
Vedic pupils, and who have not even the right to read 
our holy scriptures. The Vedic mantras are too volu- 
minous and prosaic to attract any considerable number 
of papils. Females and Sudras are not allowed to 
study them at all, For these reasons, no actual teacher 
of the Vedas could at any time hope to attract round 
him any considerable number of actual Vedic students. 
But the position of a Guru having a large number of 
pupils is a desirable one, and the Tantrics invented a 
short cut to that position. They gave the name mantra 
to some mystic and meaningless syllables which might 
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be communicated and learnt at one sitting. Sudras and 
females were made eligible for these mantras, and every 
Brahman with a little tuct and show of piety was en- 
abled to gather round him an army of chel/as bound 
by their vow to worship him as a god and to pay a 
yearly tax to him and his descendants from generation 
to generation. The chellas are regarded by the Guru 
as his property, and when the sons of a deceased Gura 
make a partition of his estate and effects, the chellas 
are partitioned and distributed among them in the same 
manner as any other property inherited by them. 

The simple method invented by the Tantries for ac- 
quiring the power and position of a Guru over a large 
number of disciples, has been remarkably successful. 
Looked at & priori such mystic syllables as hong, 
doong, kling or hring are an outrage on common 
sense. But the gullibility of man has no limit, and the 
Guru who whispers these meaningless expressions in the 
ears of his disciple is worshipped and paid by him ax 
the hestower of untold benefits. He ix nat allowed 
to reveal its nature to any one, The matter is certainly 
not such as to he capable of bearing tho daylight of 
intelligent criticisin, ¢ Guru, therefore, acts wisely 
in insisting that the communication should be treated 
as strictly confidential. 2 

The Gossains diseard the mystic syllables more or 
Jess, and inculcate that in this age of sin the only way 
to attain salvation lies in constantly repoating the name 
of Hari! Their doctrine may not at first sight seem to 
be consistent with their professional policy. A Tantric 
mantra is a mystic syllable which must necessarily be 
received from a (ura by those who may value it. 
Bat if, as the Vishnuvites suy, a man can save his sout 
by merely repeating the name of some deity a certain 
number of times, surely he cannot be absolutely in need 
of a spiritual teacher to initiate him in the adoption of 
that method. But logic or reason has very little con- 
nection with faith, and as Gurus of sll classes, inelnd- 
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ing both the Tantric and the Vaishnava, insist upon the 
necessity of a spiritual teacher for every human being, 
the idea has become too firmly implanted in the Hinds 
mind to be eradicated by any occasional gleam of com- 
mon sense. 

The abominations worshipped by the Tantrics are 
eschewed altogether by the Vaishnavas. But the latter 
by reciting stories or singing songs about the illicit 
amours of Krishna, gives perhaps greater encourage- 
ment to immorality than any Tantric the nature of whose 
phallic emblems is understood by voy few of those 
who worship them. So there is very little to choose be- 
tween the morality of the one or the other. But the 
YVaishnavas can perform their operations openly, while 
the Tantrics require a shroud of mysticism to envelop 
them, Anyhow, the Vaishnavas are very fast extending 
the sphere of their influence, and many of the Tantrics 
are now espousing Vaishnava tenets in order to have the 
advantage of enlisting among their followers the low 
classes that are becoming rich under British rule. 


CHAP. IV.—ENQUIRIES BY WHICH THE CASTE 
STATUS OF A HINDU MAY BE ASCERTAINED. 


Caxxot a man of one caste pass * as a member of 
another caste? This ix a question which must occur 
to every foreigner interesting himself in the subject. 
Bat, as explained already, there cannot be any strong 
motive for such { impersonation, and the checks 
which are provided by Veindw social etiquette, are 

werful enough to repress any such attempts. 

he unwritten law of Indian socicty requires that 
every Hindu, when asked, must mention not only ‘the 
names of his paternal and maternal ancestors, bat 
give also every information that he can about such 
queries as the following :— 













2. Whatis your caste? 4, What are your Pravaras! 
2 What is your clan? &. What is your Veda 
3 What is your Gotra? . 6. What ix your Sikha? 

7, What is your Sutra? 





= Ionce heard a soy. about an attempt made by a shocmaker to 
passasa Brahman. With a view to have a share of the nice eatablen 
pee for the Brahman of a local Di: 
jimself like a Brahman with hix xacrod thread, and q 
the company when they awembled in the evening. 
much occasions, ono of the party asked him what his name and 
bisfather’s name were. He said, in reply, that his own name wan Ram 
Chatterjen, and that his father’s name was Kasi Lahiri. Being 
thas found out, he was hustled out of the place. His low position 
in caste saved him from kicks and blows, and while effecting bis exit 
he gave Se to the sad moral of his adventure by muttering 
‘a shoemaker cannot conceal his caste even under coror of night.’ 
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There are also special enquiries for each caste and 
elan, and these go into details that it must be 

uite impossible for an outsider to answer them. I 
hall refer to some of those details farther on, but it 
seems to me absolutely n to give some informa- 
tion about Gotra, Pravara, &c., in this place. 

Gotra.—The Gotra of a Brabman is the name of 
the Rishi or Vedic poet from whom he and his agnates 
are supposed to be Jeccended. The Gotra of a man of 
any other caste is the name of the Rishi who and 
whose descendants were entitled to officiate as priests 
in the family of his ancestors. The original meaning 
of the word was, in all probability. a place for keeping 
cattle. But, with the highest possible respect for the 
authority of Professor Max Miiller, I see no reason what- 
ever to suppose that the Brahmans, Rajputs and Vaishyas, 
who now profess to he of the same Gotra, have this 
tradition, because their ancestors lived within the same 
cow-pen. In the vernacular languages of Indin, the 
word got means simply a company of men, and the 
authority of the Shastras is distinctly in favour of the 
view that the men who profess to be of the same Gotra, 
are either the actual descendants, or the progeny of the 
spiritual sons of the same primitive priest. The origin 
of the Gotra is to be traced not to actual residence 
within the same cow-pen, but to a metaphorical use of 
the word similar to thut which is made of the term 
‘flock’ by the priests of the Christian Church. 

Pravara.—the word literally means a person duly 
appointed. On the view which I take of the Gotra, 
the Pravaras of 1 Hindu are the Rishis who were 
entitled to be appointed os assistant priests for the 
Periranoe of the religious ceremonies of his ancestors. 

m any other view the Pracaras can have no meaning 
whatever. 

Vedas and Sékha.—Every Brahman is supposed to 
be a reader of one of the four Vedas, and though 
the study has, for various reasons, been suppressed long 
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since, yet every member of the priestly caste is ex- 
pected to know by tradition the name of the Veda, and 
the rescension of it of which his family profess to he 
students. Hence, when any enquiry is made about the 
lineage of any member of the twice-born castes, he is 
asked to mention the name of his Veda. 

Sutra.—The Sutras are ritualistic works, and the 
Sutra of a Brahman is the name of the Rishi whoxe 
manual of rituals regulates the religious ceremonies of 
his family. Every Brabman in the country is supposed 
to know his Gotra, Pravara und Veda, and is expected 
to mention them whenever asked. But the Sakha and 
the Sutra are known only to the learned, and it ix not 
very usual to make any enquiry about them even on 
formal occasions. 

A difference of (iotra, Pravara, Vedas or Siikha docs 
not usually imply any difference of caste or clan : nor 
does any identity in these respects imply an identity 
of class, There is a saying in Bengali according to 
which there are only five Gotras in the world. Asu 
matter of fact there are more than 100 different Gotras, 
and each one of these ix to be found in almost ail 
the primary castes, The Gotra is not only some- 
thing very different from custe, but involves very 
opposite incidents. The most important feature ot 
caste is that no Hindu can contract « marital alliance 
outside its limits. But as to Gotra the rule amon 
the higher castes is that marriage cun only be vali 
between persons of’ different Giotra. 





CHAP. V.—_THE SUB-DIVISIONS AMONG THE 
BRAHMANS. 


Accorping to some authoritative texts of the Shas- 
tras, and according to popular belief also, the Brahinans 
of India are divided into two main classes, each of 
them heing sub-livided into five sub-classes as shown in 
the following table :— 


2 Kanye tubs 
1, Panch Gaur or the fivo eed 
claseos of Northern India. { hi Gaur. 

5. Maithiia, 

1, Mabarashtra. 


2 Panch Dravira or the { 2. Andra. 
five classes of Southern; 3. Dravira. 
India. 4 

(5. Gusrat. 

Asn matter of fact the divisions among the Brah- 
mans are so numerous that it is exceedingly difficult, 
if not actually impossible, to frame an exhaustive and 
accurate list thereof. For the purpose of giving an 
account of the Brahmans of Northern India alone, each 
of the following provinces and districts must be taken 
into consideration rately: (1) Bengal Proper ; (2) 
Tirhoot ; (3) South Bebar ; (4)_N.-W. Provinces and 
QOadh ; (5) Kurukshetra ; (6) Punjab ; (7) Kashmir ; 
@ Sind ; (9) Rajputena ; (10) Central India; (11) 

am ; (12) Orissa. 

Even within the limits of each of the above-men- 
tioned territorial divisions, the Brahmanical population 
are not, in any case, of the same class. Bengal 

B, HO 3 
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proper alone, there are, besides the di led and the 
semi-degraded Brahmans, about half-a-dozen different 
divisions in the sacerdotal population which are, for all 
practical purposes, different castes altogether. The case 
is no better in any of the other provinces. On the 
contrary, among the Sarswatas of the Punjab, what 
were merely hypergamous groups formerly, now threaten 
to be separate castes, and when this transformation be- 
comes complete, it will be quite as impossible to count 
their sub-divisions as those of the Guzratis. 


PART IIL 
THE BRAHMANS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


CHAP. I.—THE BRAHMANS OF BENGAL. 


Exceprina the recent immigrants from other pro- 
vinces, the Brahmans of Bengal proper are divided 
into the following classes :— 

1. Paschatys Vaidikas (Lit. Vedic Brahmans of Western 
lia), 


Indi 
Radhiyas (Lit. Brahmans of Ridh or Western Bengal). 
Borenilres (Lit. Brahmans of Barendra country, the name 


piltshinatre Vaidibas Lit: Vedic Bextoans of Southern 

Mad adres (Lit Brahmane of themidiand country ie., 

of the district of Midnapore which forme the border 
land between Orissa and al Proper). 

It is said that there is, besides these, another class in 
Bengal called the Sapta Satis, or the Seven Hundred, who 
were the only Brahmans in Bengal before the colonisa- 
tion of the five priests invited by King Adisur in the 
9th century of the Christion era. I have never met 
with any Sapta Ssti Brahmans; but, so far as my 
information Boos, members of this class may be found in 
some parts of Kast Bengal, and especially in Maheshpore 
in the eastern part of the Nadiya district. They wraelly 
intermarry with the Radhiyas, and, for all practi 
purposes, may be regarded as a section of that class. 


oo mS 
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§ 1.—The Paschttya Vaidikas. 

The numerical strength of the Paschatya Vaidikas is 
not very considerable, Their namo indicates that they 
came from the west, and according to the traditions in 
their families, they are of the Kanojia stock, their ances- 
tors having, at the commencement of Mahomedan rule, 
migrated from their original habitat to Tirhoot, and sub- 
sequently from Tirhoot to Bengal. Most of the Vaidika 
immigrants were specially invited by one or other of 
the many Hindu Rojas, who ruled over the country as 
semi-independent chiefs, during, almost the entire period 
of Moslem ascendancy. The ancestor of the leading 
Vaidikas of Nadiya was a render of the 3fahdbhdrat 
who could recite it from memory, and was made to 
settle in Bengul by a Raja Kashinath, who was the ruler 
of the Nadiya district before it was given by the Emperor 
Jehangir to Bhava Nanda, the ancestor of the present 
Raja of Nadiya. The founder of the Vaidika family 
of Kot&lipahir was invited from Kanoj by a Hindu 
prince who ruled over the district of Bakergunge in the 
thirteenth century, and was led to celebrate at an immense 
cost a religious ceremony for avoiding un evil that was 
foreboded by the fall of a dead vulture on the roof of his 
palace, The lucky priest secured for himself, by way 
of remuneration for his services, 1 valuable zemindari 
which is now in the possession of his descendants, The 
most opens colonies of the Vaidikas are to be found 
now in the districts of Nadiya, Burdwan, 24-Pergunnahs, 
Malda, Rajshahi, Jessore, Bakergunge, Dacca and Farid- 


Te, 
PeThe majority of the other classes of Bengali Brahmans 
are the spiritual disciples of the Vaidikas of Nadiya and 
Bhatpari. A Vaidika never enlists himself as a disci- 
pie of a Brahman of any other class. Some Vaidikas 
ve Sudra disciples, and have even stooped so far as to 
officiate as priests for Sudras and in public temples. 
But, generally speaking, their Brahmanical pride is 
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such that the poorest among them would rather die than 
do any kind of manual work. Till recently they kept 
themeelves aloof from English education and Govern- 
ment service. But their disciples do not submit now- 
a-days to be taxed by them to the same extent as in 
former times, and stern necessity bas been compelling 
the Gurus of Nadiya and Bhatpara to pocket their pride, 
and to qualify themselves for Government service and 
the liberal professions, by English education. 

The usual surname of the Vaidikas is Bhattacharya. 
There are some in the class who have other family 
names such as Chackravarti, Roy and Chowdry ; but 
all these are honorific titles, and are not peculiar to the 
class. For the meanings of these titles, see Glossary. 

§ 2.—The Rarhiya Brahmans of Bengal. 

The Rarhiya and the Birendra Brahmans of Bengal 
trace their descent from the five priests brought from 
Kanoj, in the 9th century, by King Adisur of East Ben- 
gal, for the parpose evidently of performing one of those 
Vedic sacrifices for which competent priests could be 
had only in the capitals of the great Hindu kings. The 
Rarhiyas and Barendras are very proud of their descent. 
But even on the supposition that King Adisur was a 
Ksatriya, and not a Vaidya, it cannot be said that, accord- 
ing to Hindu notions, the five priests imported by him 
wero entitled to be regarded as very high cluss Brahmans. 
The very title of Upadhya, which their patron gave 
them, shows that they were regarded as middle olass, 
and not first class, Pundits. The Rirbiyas and the 
Birendras may, with much better reason, boast of 
having bad in their clans such great men as Raghun- 
nth, Gadadhar, Kulluke and Raghunandan, the last 
being by way of pre-eminence known throughout India 
as Smarta Bhattacharya, or the great professor of 
jurisprudence and theology. 

The Rarhis derive their clan name from that of the 
tract of country which now forms the northern portion 
of the Burdwan division. Brahmans of this class are 
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to be found in every part of Bengal proper, and their 
numerical strength ia perhaps greater than that of all 
the other classes of Bengali Brahmans taken together. 
They are divided into about one hundred sub-classes, and 
grouped under the four main heads mentioned below: — 


1. Kulin (families of high 3 Sudha Brotriyn (pure Vedic 
2 palitendel ; goers) neh 
2 nse ja. hte otra im 

~ Wuttte wckelney CmPare 


A Rarhiva Kulin can give his daughter only to a 
Kulin. If he gives his daughter toa Bansaja or Srotriva 
his Kulinism is destroyed forever. A Kulin can marry 
the daughter of a Kulin or that of x Nudha Srotriya. 
if he marry the daughter of a Kashta Srotriya, he is 
lowered at once in rank. If he marry into a Bansaja 
family, his Kulinism lasts for some generations in a 
decaying condition, and his descendant in the eighth 
degree foconies a tegular Bansaj. A Kulin who first 
inarries into a Bansaj family generally gets a very high 
premium. The Kulins who have kept their Kulinism 
intact, generally find great difticulty in marrying their 
daughters, and are obliged to keep them unmarried, 
notwithstanding the Nhastrie injunctions that require 
every Hindu to give his female children in marriage 
before puberty, A Srotriva can give his danghter to 
a Bansaj as well as toa Kulin. A Bansaj capnot give 
his daughter to a Srotriya. 

The usual and peculiar titles of the Rarhiyas are:— 


1. Mukhopadhya. 8 Chattopaidhya, 
% Bandyopidhys, | 4, Gangopddhya, 


Each of the first four of these titles consists of two 
words joined together. The first word is the name of 
the village* granted to the ancestor of the holder by 








* This in in accordance with the explanation of the above-mon- 
tioned names given by Rarhiya Gattakn or College of Hornlds. 
Bat Banodh being the ancient name of the tract of coantry, inelsd. 
ing the modern districts of Unao and Rai Bareilly in the’ vicinit} 
of Kanoj, it is quite powsible that Bandyopidhya moanu an tiga 
hays of Banodh. Similar explanations soet to bo possible img 
MukhopSdbya, Chattipidbysa and Gangopadhys. 
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King Ballalal Sen, and the last word is Upadhya, which 
means an assistant teacher or priest. The Radhis have 
also other titles such as Putitunda, Kanji Lal, Pakrasi, 
&e., which are peculiar to their class ; but an exhaus- 
tive enumeration of these is unnecessary in a book like 
this, Among the Radhiyas, there are also Bhattachar- 
yas, Majumdars, Roys, Chowdries, &c., but these titles 
are not peculiar to their class. 

Formerly the Radhiyas of the eastern and central 
districts of Bengal devoted themselves generally to the 
cultivation of Sanskrit, and abstained from all such pur- 
suits as are considered to be derogatory to the dignity 
of a Brahman. But even under the Mahomedan rulers 
some of them accepted service as, for instance, Bhaba- 
nanda Majumdar of Nadiya, and the unfortunate Raja 
Nond Kumar who, according to Macaulay himself, “ had 
been great and powerful before the British Empire in 
India began to exist, and to whom in the old times 
Governors and Members of Council, then mere commer- 
cial factors, had paid court for protection.”* 





describes Nand Kumar as a “‘ Brahman of Brahmans,” 
and, at the same time, as the blackest monster in human form. Whe- 
ther morally he was 8 worse or s better man than the Jadge who 
convicted him “in order to ify the Governor-General,” or the 
Governor-General who, ling to Macaulay's own showing, was 
the real prosecator, is s question which does not fall with the 
acope of this work. But it may be mentioned here that Nand 


Kumi was not a high caste ‘and was very far from 

Kins to have boon for nriitis enlouing of the Nond Ki 

im Md is 

{asin fact middioclam By sarees yh renee 
an in status 8 hui ing 

expeneit t 

te tamilcs of a higher we henine gee 


for thwarting his ambition to be the of the Bast 

India in tho Slave of Mahomed Rees Kha aa Nabob of 

‘had recommended him for the office, and the Oourt 

ot Directors, in ordered that be should be appointed to it. 
afore thoyhad own ooo. Mint at At oentedalad 

inown a s 

quarrel had arisen wi ail the anthority of their superiors could 
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Under British rule the Radhiyas, and especially their 
outcasted Pirali section, have been the first to adapt them- 
selves to the exigencies of the new rqime, and to take 
advantage of such opportunities for advancement as it 
offered to the people of the country. Dwarka Nath 
Tagore and Prasanna Kumar Tagore were Pirdlis, 
Ram Mohan Roy and Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar were 
Brahmans of a better class, but even they did not hold a 
very high position in their caste. In fact until recently 





hardly compose.” Such being the attitude of Hastings towards 
Nand Kumar, it is no wonder that he carried out tho orders of the 
Court of Directors only so far that he dismissed Mahomed Reza 
Khan, and removed the exchequer from Moorsherlabad to Calcutta. 
But the office of Naib Dewan way abolished, and Nand Kumir waa 
subjected to a cruel Sbeprclofment. ‘So “it was natural.” accord- 
ing to Macaulay trimself, “that the Governor should from that 
time be an object of the mort intense hatred to the Brahma 
‘When the Councillors appointed by the Regulating Act arrived, 
ibly in accordance with instructions from the Ministers o! 
n, tried to upset the power of Hastings and indirectly that of 
the East India Company, Nand Kumar by a natural proceya became 
associated with the enemies of the Governor-General. Hnstings had 
mortally offended Nand Kumér, When the latter sw hia opportunity 
he tried to have his enemy dirgraced. The enemy retaliated by 

having the Brahman murdered under colour of legal proceedings. 
According to Brahmanical ideas of morality Nand Kumar deserves 
tobe condemned in the strongest terms possible for the vices of office- 
seeking and vindictiveness which ho betrayed. But the impartial his- 
torian cannot condemn him withoat condemning alno in severer terms 
the conduct of a man in the position of Hastings, who retaliated 
insult by murder. If the rules of political morality be difforent 
those of ordinary morality, and if the exigencies of the witua- 
tion in which Hastings was placcd justified the “sharp antidote” 
that he used, surely the conduct of Nand Kumar towards him ought 
to be judged by the same standard. But while the great English his- 
torian showers ovory kind of simoperation notonly on Nand Kumir, 

‘bat on the nation itself to which he belonged, ho exculpaten Hoaati 
with an amiability that in not often found in the old parents of 5 
It only son. After observing that it iv impossible to speak too 

ly of Impey’s conduct, the great historian goes on to add :— 
“* But we took on the conduct of Hastings in a somewhat different 
Hight. He was struggling for fortane, honour, liberty, all that makes 
qaleabie. He eat bent rancorous < unprimed 
From hin colleagues he could expect no justice. He 

blamed for wishing to crush his accusers.” 

Cortainty the ee embodied in the above applies quite as 
much to Nand Komér as to Hastings, yet, acoording to the verdict 
iticien to whom 


Sa rary een of mort do nt stenly, wbile Nand Kombr 















enemies, 
cannot be 
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the high class Radhiyas were usually quite illiterate. 
Their Goceditary ravk made them highly prized as bride- 
grooms forthe daughters of their well-to-do clansmen, and 
many of them lived in former times by making marria; 

their sole profession. A Kulin of a high class might 
then marry more than a hundred wives without any 
difficulty, and there are stil] some who have such large 
numbers of wives as to necessitate their keeping regular 
registers for refreshing their memory, about the names 
and residences of their spouses. Not only each mar- 
ringe, but each visit by a Kulin to his wife brought 
him valuable presents, and as his wives and children 
were supported by his fathers-in-law, he could pass his 
days in comfort without being qualified for any kind of 
service or profession. The Kulin’s sons sometimes be- 
came rich by inheriting the property of their maternal 
relatives. But it was until lately very rare for a Kalin 
to be the architect of his own fortune. The state of 
things in Hindu society is, however, undergoing great 
changes. Most of the Kulins have become lowered in 
rank by marrying into inferior families, and Kulinism, 
even where it is preserved intact, is not now-a-days vala- 
ed in the matrimonial market to the same extent that it 
used to be in former times. Wealth, university degrees 
and official position command a much higher premium at 
present than an ancient pedigree. The Kulins them- 
selves have been tanght, by the bitter experience of their 
ancestors, to be not too eager for polygamy. And the 
coup de grace to the practice has been given by a deci- 
sion of the Bengal Hish Court declaring that, according 
to the lnw of the Shastras applicable to all Hindus, 
even the Kulins are bound to give maintenance to their 
wives. Whatever be the cause, monogamy is now becom- 
ing the rule among the Kulins, and they are fast on the 
way towards again taking their proper place among the 
most refined and cultured classes of the country, A 
Kalin of the highest rank bas just retired on pension 
after having served the Government of Bengal for several 
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ears as Head Assistant in the Judicial Department. 

ven among the greatest of the living celebrities of 
Bengal there are at present some Kulins of a moro 
or less high position in the Radhiya peerage, the fore- 
most among them being Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, 
Advocate, Bengal High Court ; Dr. Guru Das Baner- 
jee, Judge, Bengal High Court ; Mr. Pramada Charan 
Baneries, Judge, N.-W. P. High Court; Mr. Pratal 
Chandra Chatterji, Judge, Panjab Chief Court. 

The late Mr. Justice Anookul Chandra Mookerji 
was also a Radbiya Kulin. Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee 1s 
a member of the clan called /’andit Ratni or “the 
jewel of Pandits.” and is lineally descended on hix 
mother’s side from the great Jaguunath, the author of 
the Digest translated by Mr. Colebrooke. Babu Pratul 
Chandra is of the Kharda clan. His grandfather made 
a fortane by marrying the daughter of Gokool Ghosal, 
one of the'chief fiseal officers in tho early days of the 
East India Company, and the founder of the Raj family 


of Bhu Kailas. 
§ 3.—Barendras. 


The Barendras trace their origin from the same stock 
as the Ridhis, ic., from the five priests invited by King 
Adisur from Kanoj. The Barendras derivegtheir class 
name from the ancient name of North Bengal. Their 
numerical strength is less than that of the Iadbis, but 
greater than that of the Vaidikas. 

The usual family names of the Barendras are tho 
following :— 

1, Lahiri. | 3. Sanyal. 
2, Bhada: 4. Maitre. 

‘These surnames are poculiar to the Birendras. They 
have also among them Bhattacharyas, Majumdars, Joa- 
dars, Roys, and Chowdries. There are some high caste 
Barendras who have the Mahomedan title of Khan. 
The Barendras, like the Vaidikas, never do any kind of 
menial work, and the only class of Bengali Brabmanas 
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who serve as cooks are the Rarhis of West Burdwan. 
The Rarhis of the eastern districts of Bengal, i. 
at the districts to the east of the river Hooghly, 
ite 2s aristocratic as the Barendras and the 





Vaidikas, 
The hypergamons divisions among the Barendras are 
similar to those of the Rarhis in certain respects, the 
only important difference being that the Barendras 
have a section among them called Cap* who have a 
somewhat unique position, though resembling to some 
extent the Bansaj among the Rarhis. 

Polygamy is rare among the Barendras; but the 
marriage of a daughter among their higher classes 
is quite as expensive as among the Rarhis. There are 
many big Barendra landholders, the most noted among 





* With regard to the origin of the Caps it is said that they are the 
descendants of a great Kulin named Madhu Moitms by bis first 
wife. Madhu way an inhabitant of a village on the river Atrai, 
situnted near tho place where it ie now crowed by the North 
Bengal State Railway. An inferior momber of the clan, being 
treated at o dinner party of his castemen with great contumely, 
determined to form a matrimonial alliance with the great Kolin 
at any cost, and with that object hired a boat to take him to the 
vicinity of Madhu’s residence and was careful to have with him on 
board of the vessel his wife, an unmarried daughter and a cow. 
On reaching the neighbourhood of Madhu’s village, he inquired 
of a Brahman, who was saying his prayers after performing his 
ablutions on the banks of the river, whether he knew where the 
reat head of the Barendrs clan lived. The Brahman, who was 
interrogated, was himself the person about whom the enquiry was 
aldrensed, When the foct was made known to the Brahman on 
board the boat, he produced s hammer and a chisel threatening to 
sink the boat with all its inmates unless Madhu agreed to marry the 
Brahman's daughter. Tho old man was too far advanced in life to 
be quite ready for complying with any request of tho kind, But, 
as an orthodox Hindu, he could not take pe himself any share of 
the three great crimes, namely, the killing of a female, the killing of 
@ Brahman, and the killing of » cow—which were th-eatened to be 
rated in presence. So he reluctantly gave hie consent. 
jut when his sous came to know what he was going todo they 
wore very much annoyed, and they ted from their father 
at once, Tho old man was su by his sister's husband, 
who waa then the other great Kulin of the caste, and the sons who 
separated became Ca, ‘Tho position of their descendants is 
Tuperior to that of the Srotriyas, but inferior to that of the 
Kulins, Matrimonial alliance between a Kulin and a Cip reduces 
the former to the position of the latter. 
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them being the great house of Nattore that held pos- 
session of more than one-third of Bengal proper, at 
the time of the conquest of the country by the East 
India Company. Next in importance to the Nattore 
Rajas, but more ancient than their family, is that of 
the Putia zemindars. The late Maharani Sharat Sundari, 
whose name is venerated throughout India for her 
extensive charities, and for her character as a model 
Hindu widow, was a member of the Putin house. 
Among the other great Barendra landholders of Bengal 
are the zemindars of Susang and Muktagacha in the 
district of Mymensing. Babu Mohini Mohan Roy, 
who is one of the most successful pleaders of the Bengal 
High Court, and who has lately been made an Additional 
Member of the Supreme Legislative Council of India, 
is a Barendra. 

‘The majority of the Vaidikas, Rarhis and Barendrax 
are moderate Saktas. They worship all the ancient 
deities of the Hindu pantheon ; but Durga, Kali and 
Siva have the largest share of their devotion. Many 
of them sacrifice goats and buffaloes before the deities 
they worship; but among such of their orthodox 
members as are not affected by English education, und 
the temptations of modern town life, tho drinking of 
spirituous liquors is still practically unknown. 


§4.—The D&kshinatya Vaidikas. 


The name of this class indicates that they originally 
came from the south. They are found chiefly in the 
district of Midnapore, and seem to have been originally 
Brahmans of Orissa. A few small coloniod of the 
Dakshinatyas are to be found in the southern portion 
of the metropolitan district of 24-Pergunnahs. They 
are a separate caste altogether, and there can ba neither 
intermarriage nor interchange of hospitality between 
them and the Pischatya Vaidikes. Pandit Siva Nath 
cated the Sadbaran Brahmo Samaj, isu Dakshinatya 

aidiks, 
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§ 5.—The Madhya Stent Brahmans of the district of 
Midnapore. 

The Madhya Srenis are 2 very backward closs of 
Brahmans, to be found only in the district of Midnapore. 
As they have the very same gurnamesand Gotras as 
the Radhis of Bengal, they are evidently a section of 
the Hadhis. They themselves profess to be so, and 
account for their want of connection with the Radhis 
properly so-called, by saying that as they refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the Ghataks to determine 
their statos, the Ridhi College of Heralds refused to 
recognise their very existence, The true cause of their 
forming a separate caste seems, however, to be that 
they accepted the gifts of the Kaibartas, and lived in an 
out-of-the-way district. The Madhya Srenis are gen- 
erally very poor and withont any literary culture beyond 
what is necessary for doing the work of a priest. 

The distinction between Kulins and Srotrivas is not 
recognised by the Madhya Srenis. Tho descendants of 
those who, ut one time or other, became famous as 
Sanskrit scholars, enjoyed, until lately, o higher position 
than the secular Brahmans. But at present, the status 
of a party for matrimonial purposes depends chiefly 
upon the amount of wealth possessed by him. The 

ladhya Srenis partake of the hospitality of the Kai- 
bartas, and minister to them as priests in all ceremonies 
except Shradhs.* The Shradhs of the Kaibartas are 
performed by a class of Brahmans called Vyasokta. 


“Mr, Risley in his account of the Madhya Srenis saya that they 
have eight Gotras, and that the Madhya Srenis of Mayna and 
certain othor places have a higher position than the rest, But his 
‘account seems to bo based upon erroneous information, 


CHAP. Il.—THE BRAHMANS OF MITHILA AND 
BEHAR. 


Tax Brahmans of Mithila or Tirhoot are called 
Maithila Brahmans. They form one of the five leading 
classses of North Indian Brahmans called Panch Gaur. 
‘They have no sub-castes, though they are divided into 
many groups which are of importance for the purpose 
of arranging marriages among them. The following 
are the names of these hypergamous groups :-— 

1, Brotriya or Sote (Lit. A reader of the Vedas). 
x ie acca ceca geile 
ior 1 be 
3. Parft Bash (Rocoguiaed by the les Uclloge of Horst} 
4. Nagar. 
5. Jniwar. 

A man of a higher group may take in marriage a 
girl from a lower group. Buta girl of a higher group 
is never given to a bridegroom of « lower class, 
except where the parents of the former are too poor 
to marry her to a boy of the same or a superior group. 

The Maithila Brahmans have a special kind of head- 
dress. Their usual sarnames are the following :— 

1, Misra (A reader of the two | 3. Thilkoor (Goil.} 

‘Mimansas), “Pathak (Areader of the Ma- 
Ojha or Jha* (Both are cor- hSbharat and the Puranas). 
fis gee forma of the Sans- 5. Pura, 
krit word Upadbya, which 6. Padri. 
means an amistant teach- 7. Chowdry. 
er or priest), & % 





* Persons who to exorcise evil rit 
sec a oye rie cain te re 
generally low class men. ia de cola Reeponce 
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The Maithilas are very conservative, and still think 
that it is beneath their dignity to accept service under 
the British Government, though such feeling has died 
out completely even among the highest classes of 
Bengali Brahmans. 

The head of the Maithila Brahmans is the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga. The founder of the family, Mahesh 
Thikoor, bore a Brahmanical surname. But whether 
on account of the degradation of that highly honorific 
title, or on account of their belonging to a royal 
family, his descendants at present use the Ksatriya 
surname of Sing. The transformation is exactly the 
opposite of what has taken place in many aeeriye 
families, though the ambition of a Rajput to be 
elevated from the rank of a Sing (lion) to that of 
ThAkoor (god) is certainly more intelligible, than the 
desire on the part of any royal family to be degraded 
from the rank of a god to that of a lion. 

Besides the Maharaja of Darbhanga, there are many 
other families of big landholders among the Maithila 
Brahmans. One of the most conspicuous of these is 
the Raja of Banaili, who is the owner of the extensive 
estate of Kharakpore in the district of Monghyr, but 
is about to be ruined by family quarrels, mismana; 
mont and litigation. ¢ Parnea Zemindars of Sri- 
nagar, who are also big landholders, are a branch of the 
Banaili family. The Banaili family belong to that 
division which is called Jog. 

From very early times Mithila bas been famous for 
the cultivation of Sanskrit. It has given birth to some 
of the greatest authorities in Hindu jurisprudence, 
and in the branch of Hindu philosophy called Nya. 
The great lawgiver Yajnavalkya is described in the 
opening lines of his work as a native of Mithila, and 
tradition still points to a place near the junction of the 
Ghogra with the Ganges, which is believed to have 
‘been the residence of the Gautama, the founder 
of the Nya philosophy. Of the medieval and modern 
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Maithila authors, the names of Gangesha Upadhya, 
Pakshadhar Misra, Udayanacharya, Chandeshwar and 
Bachaspati Misra will continue to be honoured so long 
as Hindu law and philosophy remain in existence. 
Among the Maithila Sanskritists of recent times, the 
late Pandit Bapu Jan Jha attained grent eminence, 
and his son, Chumba Jha, is fully sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the family. The other two great living Pandits 
of Mithila are Halli Jha and Vishwa Nath Jho. 

The majority of the Maithila Brahmans aro Sakti 
worshippers. ‘They offer sacrifices before the deities 
they worship, and eat flesh and fish, but are not known 
to be in the Abit of drinking spirituous liquors, as the 
extreme Saktas are required to do by their Shastrag, 
The Maithila Brahmans do not smoke tobacco. 


§ 2.—Sakaldipi Brahmans of South Behar. 

There is a class of Brahmans in South Behar who 
call themselves Sakaldipis or Sakadipis. The majority 
of them live either by ministering to the other castes 
as priests, or by the practice of medicine, There are, 
however, 2 few Pandits and landholders among them. 
One peculiar custom in the community is that, like the 
Sarswat Brahmans of the Panjab, a Sakaldipi may marry 
within his Gotra, though such marriage iy strictly 
rohibited among the three superior castes by Hindu 
fi . The Sakaldipis are divided into a certain number 
of Pars or sections, and marriage is impossible only 
within the Par. 


CHAP. IIIl—THE BRAHMANS OF THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 


THE most important classes of Brahmans in the North- 
Western Provinces and Ondh are the following :—~ 

1. Kanojis, | 2 Sarujuparia, | 3 Sauadhys. 

Kanojia.—The Kanojias hold a very high position 
among the Brahmans of Northern India, They form 
one of the five divisions called Panch Gaur, and the 
Brahmans of Bengal take a great pride in claimin, 
to huve been originally Kanojias. The name is derive 
from the ancient Hindu city of Kanoj, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Kalinadi, in the district 
of Farrakkabad. The Kanojia Brahmans are to_be 
found in almost every part of Northern India. But 
their original home is the tract of country which, before 
the time of Wellesley, formed the western half of the 
kingdom of Oudh, including the modern districts of 
Philibit, Bareilly, Shajehanpore Farakkabad, Cawnpore, 
Fatehopor, Hamirpur, Bonde and Allahnbad. The 
usnal surnames of the Kanojia Brahmans are the 
following :—~ 

1, Awasti. 6. Tewari or Trivedi. 

2 Misra. 7. Chaube or Chaturvedi, 
} Dikhit. BR Bando. 
©! Dobey or Dwivedi. 10 Pathak 

In each of these there ure many snb-sections, having 
different positions for matrimonial purposes. 

3B, HC 
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The Kanojias, notwithstanding their high position 
from the point of view of caste, freely enlist in the 
army as sepoys, and do not consider it beneath their 
dignity to serve even as orderlies, peons and gate- 
keepers. The title Pande has a very bad odour with 
Englishmen since the Mutiny of 1857. But as a class 
the Knnojin Brahmans are very remarkable for their 
aristocratic demeanour and manners, and for their quiet 
and inoffensive nature. They seldom give way to bad 
temper, and the practice of any kind of cruelty seems 
to quite inconsistent with their general character. 
They acted no-doubt like fiends in some of the 
episodes of the sepoy revolt. But ‘‘the greased car- 
tridge” was a matter xerious enongh to lead any Hindu 
to the perpetration of things far worse. Would the 
British soldiers willingly obey their officers it ordered 
to bite the dead bodies of their enemies in a battle field ? 
And if they disobeyed the order. and in doing #0 subject- 
ed their officers to any kind of insult or ill-treatment, 
would any reasonable man find fuult with them? The 
whole world would be horrified at any coercive measure 
for enforcing sucha perverse order. The situation of the 
sepoys with respect to the “ greased cartridge” was exact- 
ly the same, and i itis thought that they have not suffi- 
ciently expiated by either being hanged in butches from 
the boughs of trees, or by being blown away from guns. 

There are learned Sanskritists as well as good Eng- 
Jish scholars among the Kanojias, Many of them 

ise agriculture, and it is said some till the soil with 
their own hands. The mujority of them are Sivites, 
There are among them a few Saktasx and Srivaishnavas 
also. The Sivites and Srivaishnavas are strict voge- 
tarians. There are some ganja-smokers ond bhang- 
eaters among the Kanojias, but very few that would even 
touch any kind of spirituous liquor. 

The late Pandit Sheodin, who was prime minister of 
Jaipore for several years, wasa Kanojia Brahman of 
Moradabad. 
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Sarujuparia.—The Sarujuparias derive their name 
from the river Saruju which, flows past the city of 
Ayodhya. They are most numerous in the vicinity of 
the river Ghogra. They are said to be a branch of the 
Kanojias. But whatever may have been their original 
connection there ean be no marriage at present 
between the two claxses, and they must be held to 
be independent castes. The usual family names of 
the Sarnjeeans are the same as those of the Kanojians. 
There are good Sanskritixts among the Sarorias. They 
never till the soil with their own bands. 

Sanadhya.—The Sanadbyas are also said to be a 
branch of the Kanojiu tribe. They are very numerous 
in the central districts of the Doab, between Mathura to 
the south-west and Kanoj on the north-cast. They live 
chiefly, as shopkeepers and pedlars. The number of 
educated men among them is very small. The following 
ure their usual surnames :— 

1, Misr. | 
Pande. | 
3. Dube or Dwivedi, . 
4. Tewari or Trivedi. t 
BL Choube or Chatervedi. 

| 
| 





6 UpSdhya or Ojha. 19, Bratahari, 
7. Pathak. 20, Chainpuria, 
X Boidyn, 21. Bhotiya. 
0. Dikehit, 22. Modayn. 
10, Paronar. 33. Sandaya. 
U1. Devalya, 3 Udenya. 
32. Gonwami. | 25. Chushondiya, 
13, Katori. 3%. Bareya. 


The late Guru of the Maharaja of Jaipore. who was 
believed to have the power of working miracles, and 
who was venerated as a saint by most of the great 
Hindu potentates of (Central Indit and Rajputana, 
was a Sanadhya. 


CHAP, IV.—THE BRAHMANS OF THE * 
KURUKSHETRA COUNTRY. 


Gaur Brakmans.—The original home of the Gaur 
Brahmans is the Kurukshetra country. The Gaurs say 
that the other four main divisions of North Indian 
Brahmans were originally Gaurs, and have acquired their 
present designations of Surswat, Kanya-kubja, Maithils 
and Utkal by immigrating to the provinces where they 
are now domiciled. The name Adi Gaur adopted by 
the Kurukshetra Brahmans is in consonance with this 
view. In Sir George Cumpbell’s Ethnology of India, it 
is suggested that the Gaurx may have derived their 
name from the river Ghagar, which, in ancient times, 
was a tributary of the Sarswati, and which now dis- 
charges its water into the Sutle} near Ferozepore. Ac- 
cording to popular usage the word Gaur means a priest, 
and it is not impossible that the name of Gaur Brahmans 
was given to those who served as priests to the ancient 
kings of Kurakshetra. The Adi Gaurs practise agri- 
culture and till the soil with their own hands. Bunt 
there are many good Sanskritists* among them, and 
they are the only Brahmans whom the Agarwala 
Baniyas would employ as their priests. There is a 
class of Gaur Brahmans culled the Taga Gaur. These 


* One of the greatent of these ix Pandit Laksman Sastri, of Patisia, 
now residing in Calentta, from whom I have derived the greater part 
of the information contained in this chapter. Tho late Pandit 
Gaurazwami, who was the first Pandit in bis time in the holy city of 

, was also a Gaur. 
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are so designated because they have only the Brahman- 
ical Taga or sacred thread, They are all addicted to 
agriculture, and are quite ignorant of the Brahmanical 

rayors and religions rites. They neither study the 
Bhavtras nor perform the work of a priest. The other 
castes do not make to them the kind of hamble saluta- 
tion (pranam) due to Brahmans, bat accost them as they 
would, a Rajput or Baniya by simply saying “ Ram 
Ram.” Some of the Adi Gaurs are now receiving 
English education. The general surname of the Gaurs 
is Misra. Their special surnames are the following :— 





1. Dikehit, 0. Mota. 17. Gandbarwal. | 95. Nagarwal. 
2. Tiwari. 10. Indouria. {B. Randyana. | 26. Sathya. 
3 Chaube. | 11. Haritwal. | 19. Pantya. 27. Vajare. 
4, Nirmal. | 12. Bhsnchaki. )20. Jhundiya. | 28. Simanant, 
& Nagwan. 13. Mrichya. | 21. Kanodiya. | 20. Durgawal, 
6 Chahanwal, |14. Ghagaun. | 22. Gautama, | 30, Khernal, 
7, Marhota. | |15. Vidhata, | 2%. Gugwal. | 31. Surabya. 
& Lota. 1G. Phoratwal. |24. Mudhalwan. 








The inajority of the Gaurs are Sivites. Like the other 
high caste Brahmans of Northern India they worship 
also the Salagram ammonite as an emblem of Vishnu, 
and a triangular piece of Phallie stone representing the 
Devi or the consort of Siva. There are a few Ballabha- 
chari Vaishnavas among the Gaurs. The majority of 
the Gaurs are strict abstainers from animal food ‘and 
intoxicating drinks. Some of the Gaurs keep the 
sacred fire, and occasionally celebrate some of the Vedic 
sacrifices. 


CHAP, V.~THE BRAHMANS OF KASHMIR, 
THE PANJAB AND SINDH. 


§ 1—Bramhans of Kashmir. 


Kashmiri Brahmans. — The sual surnames of the 
Kashmir Brahmans is Pandit. The following observa- 
tions in Sir George Campbell's Ethnology of India give 
an exact description of their ethnology and character :— 

‘The Kashmiri Brahmans are quite High Aryan in tho typo of 
their features, very fair and handsome, with high chisolled features, 
and no trace of intermixture of the blood of any lower race * * * * 
The Keshmiri Papdits are known all over Norther India ae a 
very clover and energetic race of office-neckers, As « body they 
excel the same number of any other race with whom they come in 
contact:—Kthnology of India, pp. 57-50. 

Tho late Mr. Instice Sambln Nath Pandit of the 
Bengal High Court wax « member of this eluss. So 
was also the late Pandit Ayodhya Nath, who was one 
of the ablest advocates of the Allahabul High Court, 
and also one of the principal leaders of the Congress. 
Babu Gobind Prasad Pandit, who was one of the 
pioneers of the coal mining industry of Bengal, was 
also a Kashmiri. He amossed xuch wealth by tho 
success of his enterprise, that he became known as one 
of the richest men in the country in his lifetime, and, 
after his death, his descendants obtained the title of 
Maharaja from the Government of India. 


ogra Brakmans.—aAs there are Dogra Rajputs and 
Dogra Baniyas, so there is a class of Brahmans. called 
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Dogra Brahmans. The name is said to be derived 

that ofa mountain or valley in Kashmir. According to 
a Dogra stadent of Nya philosophy at Nadiya, whom 1 
consulted, the name is derived from the Sanskrit com- 
pound Dwau Gartau, which means the “ two valleys.” 


§ 2.—The Brahmans of the Panjab. 


Sarswats.—The Brahmans of the Panjab are chiefly 
of this class. They derive their name from tbat of 
the sacred river Sarswati, which at a very remote 
period of antiquity was a noble river, and the course 
of which may still be traced from its source near 
the xanitariam of Simla to Thaneshur in the Kurak~ 
shetre. The Sarswats form one of the five primary 
classes of North Indian Brahmans, called Panch Gaur. 
A great many of the Sarswats practise agriculture, 
and freely partake of the hospitality of the Baniyas and 
the Kshetris. There are, however, many among them 
who are very erudite Sanskritists* and who, in point 
of culture and Brahmanical purity, are not inferior 
to the Brahmans of any other class. The majority 
of the Sarswats are Sakti worshippers, but very few of 
them eat flesh. They minister to the Kshetris of the 
Panjab as priests, and there is, in many respects, a close 
connection between the two castes. Until recently 
the Sarswats were divided into only two sub-castes, 
namely, the Banjaist and the Mohyals. The Banjais 


* One of tho greatest of theen ia Pandit Sadanand Misra of Cal- 
outta, from whom I have derived a considerable part of the informa- 
tion contained in this chapter. In respect of personal appearance, 
obliging nature, and refined manners, it is hard to find a superior 
specimen of humanity. 

+ The word Banjai seems to be a corra] form of the Sanskrit 
compound Bate Yaji, which means a man who ministers to 
many men, But the Sarswats say that their common name Banjai 
is a corrupted form of Bayauna Jayi, which means the fifty-two 
victorious clans, and to account for the origin of this name they add 
that they obtained this name by setting at defiance an order of ad 
Emperor of Dejbi directing them to allow the re-marriags of a widow. 
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minister to the Kshetris, but the Mohyals never serve 
as priests. There are many hypergamous groups among 
the Banjais, which are on the way towards becoming 
separate castes. So long as the lower of these classes 
gave their danghters in marringe to the higher, they 
could not be regarded as independent castes. But, 
in very recent times, the lower classes havo resolved 
not to give their daughters to the higher classes, un- 
less they chooxe to reciprocate the compliment. The 
result ix that marriage alliances between the different 
classes are now extremely rare, and they are fast on the 
way towards becoming independent castes. The general 
surname of a Sarswat is Misr. But each clan has a 
special surname. The names of the several hypergamous 
groups among the Banjai Sarswats together with the 
special surnames of each class are given below 















Names of ‘ Namex of , 
Groups. Titles. ‘Groupes, Titles, 

1, Panjajoti ( 1. Morlhe. { 3. Katiya, 
Adrai, 2 Tekha. { 2 Prabhakar. 
QWharand' 3. Jhingan, i %& Lakhan Pal, 
Charis Jeteli, \ iri. 
Ghar,” 1 Kimoria. | 18 

|. Kaliya. ie Barhi ‘ i 

2 . Maliya. tx 

ioe . Kuporia, 1a 
}. Madhuria. It 
1 nN 
{ co 
i 
| 
a 5. Inferior 


PRIMA pee 





S. 


A Sarswat cannot marry within his clan, But x 
marriage may take place among them within the Gotra, 
hough such matrimony is strictly prohibited by the 

stras, 
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The Mohyals are found chiefly in the western dis- 
tricts of the Panjab and in Kabul. Intermarriage 
between them and the other Sarswats is possible, but 
not very usual. 


§ 3.—The Brahmans of Sindh. 


The Brahmans of Sindh are mainly Sarswats, They 
are divided there into the following classes :— 


1, Srikara. 

2, Bari (Twelve families). 

3. Bavanjahi (Fifty-two families), 
4. Shetapalas. 

5, Kuvachandas, 


All these classes eat animal food, though some of them 
are Vaishnavas of the Vallabhachari sect. Like the 
Sarswats of the Panjab proper, those of Sindh also eat 
cooked food from the jaar of Kshetris and Roda 
Baniyas. The Bavanajahis are Sakti worshippers of 
the extreme class, and not only eat flesh but drink 
wine. Some of the Shetapalas are also Sakti worship- 
pers of the sume type. 

In speaking of the several classes of Sindh Brah- 
mans Dr, Wilson says :-— 


All these classes of Sarswata are Sukls Yajur Vedis, In using 
animal food they abstain from that of the cow and tame fowls, but 
eat sheep, goats, deer, wild birds of most species, and fish killed for 
them hy others They also eat onions and other vegetables forbid 
den in the Sruritix. They are generally inattentive to sectarian marks, 
They dress like the Hindu merchants and Amins of Sindh, thongh 
using white turbans. They shave the crown of their heads, but 
have two tufts of hair above theie ears. They are the priests of the 
morcantile Lobanas or Lowanas, They have many small Pagodas 
dedicated to the worship of the occan, or rather the river Indas, 
‘Their foes are derived principally from their services at the mar 
riages, births anid deaths of their followers. They are partial to 

ulat astrology, as fur as eary osticction is concerned. 

pretend to know where lost articles are to be found. They alao 

cultivate land, and sometimes act as petty shopkeepers,—Wilson’e 
Hindts Castes, Vol. 11, pp. 137-138. 


CHAP. VI.—THE BRAHMANN OF ASSAM. 


Tue majority of the Brabmuns of Assam profess to 
be Vaidakas, though, in fact, they practise either the 
Tantric or tho Vishnavite cult. The interior families 
among them appear to be of the Mongolian race, while 
even among their most aristocratic clusses there appears 
to have been a copious admixture of Mongolian with 
Aryan blood. In Upper Assam, including the districts 
of Sibségar and Lakhimpur, which, before its annex- 
ation to British India, was for several centuries under 
the rule of the Abang dynasty of Sibsignr, a great 
many of the Brahman families profess to be descend- 
ed from seven Kanojia priests imported into the 
country about the middle of the seventeenth century 
by the Ahang King Chutumala alias Jayadhwaja. 
The Aryan features of most of the members of these 
families, and the genealogies preserved by them, give 
very strong support to their claim ; but, at the samo 
time, it is equally certain that thero has been a large 
infusion of non-Aryan blood among them. The fact 
is conclusively proved by their ethnology, and also by 
their traditions and customs. They themselves entertain 
the suspicion that many of the families with whom the: 
now intermarry were originally Sudras, and were mi 
Brahmans only by the edicts of their former kings. 
That their suspicions are not groundless is proved 
almost conclusively by some of the curious customs 
which still prevail among them as to interdining. In 
other parta of the country, the most puritanic Brah- 
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mans do not hesitate to partake of the hospitality of 
their fathors-in-law or maternal uncles. But among 
the aristocratic Brahmans of Upper Assam claiming to 
be descended from the Kanojian stock, no one will eat 
any kind of food in the house of either his father-in- 
law or his maternal uncle. It is said that even the 
daughter of a low class Brahman will not, after being 
married to a Kanojia of pure descent, eat in her 
father's house any kachi food though cooked by her 
own mother. The daughter's sons will eat in their 
maternal grandfather’s house till their initiation with 
the sacred thread, but not afterwards. It seems that 
in practice, the alleged custom, <o fur as the daughter 
and the daughter’s sons are concerned. is more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. But the very 
recognition of such rules, if only for theoretical pur- 
poses, and the existence of Mongolian and Aryan 
types in the same families, clearly establish that the 
higher Brahmans ave of the Aryan stock, and that they 
intermarricd with local Brahmans of the Mongolian 
race, though with a very considerable degree of 
reluctance. 


CHAP. VH.—THE BRAHMANS OF ORISSA. 





Am he superior Brahmans of Orissa there are two 
main divisions which rest on territorial bases, and which 
are as follows :— 


1, Dakshinatya or Southern clan. 
2° Jajpuria or Northern clan. 

There can be no intermar: 
divisions, and thi 


them except the 





ze between these two 
y have nothing in common between 
tus of being Brahmans. 

1,—The Daivshinatya Brahmans of Cuttack and Puri, 


The Dakshinatya Brahmans of Southern Orissa are 
subdivided as follows :— 





Surnames. 
al. Kalinsor Vai-) 





2 Samanta, 7, Hatanati. 
Misra. B. Bedi, 
Brahman ile} ™ are men SZ Nanda, 9. Nenapati. 
votot ta ecclo-| OF the ntcteen | & Path 10. Parnagrahi. 
riaxtical pu Shaan nixteen | 5. Kar. 1, Nixhank.. 
suits which ar ‘thirt: two | “ Acharya. 12. Bainipati. 
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1, Vaidikas or 





















aH Bhatta Minra. 6. Tewari. 
2. Srotriyan iF Lpaulhya. 
or ordinary -, 4. Misra. 
Vaidikas. it Hauth. 
Ui, Ote. 
Pi i, Adl Forming one caste, found in every part of 
* Valdhoava Hahmaned “Orin, Name titles as the above. 
3, Secular —Brah-) 


mane divided { 





L Pati. 
#, Batapaxti, 











into two clarses z paalseatra. 7. eg ved bed i pegeln 
fore wn. pom Hy Shathera, ix Khintea. 
follows :— ivi 


oar 3 a Pashupaloke. 16. GoraBart 
é Nekal Bers. 17, Nahaka. 
6. Mekab. ny Mudhirath. 
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The sub-clusses that have the highest status among 
the Dakshinatya Brahmans of Orissa are the Kulins 
and Srotriyars of the sixteen Shashan and the thirty-two 
Kotbar villages. The Shashanis evidently derive their 
name from the fact of their obtaining, from some 
ancient Hindu king of the country, grants of land 
attested by Shashanas or royal firmans. The name 
Kothar seems to be a corruption of Krobar and to be 
the proper designation of the suburban population of 
the Shasanas, The Shashan villages are inhabited only 
by the Kulin and Srotriya Brahmans of the ecclesiastic 
class. In the Kotbars there are other castes also. 

The Shashani Kulins have a higher status than all the 
other classes of Orissa Brahmanas. There are a few 
good Pandits among the Shashunis. and the majority of 
them acquire a sufticient knowledge of Sanskrit to be 
able to discharge the duties of a priest. The following 
observations are made with regard to the class in 
Hunter’s Gazetteer of India :— 
sta o no pia uid or more rele towple prs 
‘They are few in number, for the moat part. in tolerable circum- 
xtances, though often poor, but held in suc! high estimation that » 
Krotziya Brahman will give s large dower in order to got his 
daughter married to ono of them. But the Kulin who thus inter- 
ed ag eae 
tt case iamedistely next to him, for'a wite—The Imperial Gaze. 
teor of India, Vol. X, p. 434. 

The majority of the Srotriyas earn their living in 
the very same manner as the Kulins, All the Vaidikas 
are very aristocratic according to Brahmanical ideas 
of respectability, and a Shashani Kalin or a Srotriya 
Brahman will rather live by begging than be engaged 
in any menial occupation. In fact, there are among 
them, and especially among the landless Srotriyas, a 
great many who are regular beggars. But it would 

hard to find any one of them tilling the soil, or 
employed ns a domestic servant. 
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The Adbikari Brahmans are mainly followers of 
Chaitanya, and have the same position in Orissa that the 
Gossami and the Adhikari Brahmans have in Bengal. 
It is said that many of the Oriya Pujaris were originally 
men of low castes. They have generally many low 
caste disciples, and are em; sloyed as priests in the 
temples. The Adhikari Brahmans are known by the 
necklace of basil beads which they wear in addition 
to their savred thread. They are not all the followers 
of one teacher, and the disciples of each individual 
Garu form a distinct subdivision. 


Of the several classes of secular Brahmans the Maha- 
jan Panthis or Panigiris bave a high position ; but the 
thans are regarded as a low class, and their very 
touch is regarded by xome as contaminating. 
With regard to the Masthan Brahmans, Mr, Stirling 
in his Deseription of Urissa Proper says:— 

There is another class known commonly in Oriwa hy the nane of 
Mahasthan or Masthan Brabmans, who form a very considerable 
and important claw of the rural population.  Htoridos cultivating 
with their own hands gardens of the Kachu (Arum Judieam) cocoa 
nut and arvca, and the piper hetel or pan, they very frequontly 
follow the plough, from which cirenmstance they are called Halin 
Brahmans, and they are found everywhere in great nombers in the 
situation of Mukasares unl Saaee, ow hereditary renters of 
villages. Thove who handle jory in ‘occupation, 
and atfect to despise the Bed or ‘Vola relict whe ive upon alms. 
‘Though held in no estimation whatever hy tho pious Hindu, they 
are unquestionably the most enterprising, intelligent, and industri 
ous of ail the Company's ryote or renters of malguzari land in Orie, 
Asiatic Researches, Vot. XV., p. 198. : 





The Pandas who serve as priests and cooks in the 
ublic temples receive in their official capacity some 
Pomage from other people. But irrespective of their 
connection with the holy shrines, they are regarded a5 
very low class everywhere ; and throughout tho greater 
of India they form separate castes with a ve 
inferior status. In Calentta there are many Pan 
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Brahmans of Orissa who serve as cooks in the houses 
of the rich Sudras, The Pandas who tont* for pilgrims 
are not ull of the Panda caste. 


§ 2.—Jajpuria Brahmans. 


Jajpur is one of the sixteen Shasana towns of Orissa, 
but, os intermarriage cannot take place between the 
Jajpuria Shasanis, and the Brahmans of the Shashans 
in Southern Orissa, the Jajpurias form u distinct class. 
They are said to he divided into thirteen Houses with 
the following six Gotras :— 


1, Kapbala. 4. Krishnatriya, 
2. Kumara. 5. Kas le 
3. Kousike. 6. Katyaana. 


Their usual surnames are Pati, Panda, Das, Misra, 
Nondkar, Satapati, &e. There are Adhikari and Maha- 
janpanthi Brahmans in the northern parts of Orissa 
as in its southern parts. These do not form separate 
eastes, but intermarriage can take place between them, 
and the corresponding sections of the Brahmanical 
caste of southern Orissa. The Jajparia Adhikari are to 
be found in large numbers in Calentta, a great many 
of them being keepers of stalls on the banks of the 





“The tours of these Oriya touts are so organised that during 
their campaigning season, which commences in Novembor and is 
finished by the approach of the car festival at the beginning of the 
rainy season, very few villages in any of the adjoining provinces of 
India can escape their visit and taxation. The very appearance of 
‘one of them caures a serious disturbance in the even tenor of every 
Hinda household in the neighbourhood, Those who have already 
visited the ** Lord of the World” at Pori are called upon to pay an 
instalment towards the debt contracted by them while at the sacred 
abring, and which debt, though paid many times over, is never com- 
pletely satixtied. That is, however, a smal) matter compared with the 
misery and distraction caused by the ‘Jagannath mania,” which is 
qxcited by the Panday’ preachings and res. A fresh batch of old 
Indies becorue determined to the and neithor the wailings 
‘and protestations of the children, nor the prospect of a and 
too for tho tie belag,upest altogether, aad fhe grit of thors 

r a er, 
Fohind i elghtoned fact tat og pos, the plgran ag 
persons most almost certain Z ut to 
Parsornciod Sctwoon Galeutin and Pur! may make 8 ik toate 
path e lees serious affair. 
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holy Bhagirathi, supplying the bathers with oil for 
anointing their persons before ablution, and materials for 
painting their foreheads with holy figures and names 
aftor bathing. In the town of Jajpur there are some 
families who have been keeping the sacred fire from 
generation to generation. 

Besides the good Srotriyas and Mabnjanpanthis 
there are in Orissa, as in every other part of the 
country, some classes of inferior Brahmans who are 
regarded as more or less degraded. One of these 
classes is called Atharva Vedi.* There may be inter- 
marriage between the followers of Rik, Sham and 
Yajus, but not between these and the Atharva Vedis, 
The other classes of degraded Brahmans will be noticed 
in their proper place. 


* Some say that the Atharva Vedis nre the saine as the Masthanis, 
But the result of my enquiries tends to establixh that there are 
other Atharva Verti« besides the Mi nis. 


CHAP. VIIL—THE BRAHMANS OF 
RAJPUTANA, 


To make the description of the Brahmans of Raj- 
putana intelligible, it is necessary to say something 
about the geography of the province, Broudly speaking, 
it is that portion of India which lies between the river 
Chambal on the cast, and the valley of the Indus on the 
west. The greater part of this vast tract of country is 
ruled still by semi-independent Rajput chiefs, and hence 
it is culled Rujasthan, Raithana or Rajputana. The 
number of chiet’s whose territories collectively go by these 
names is not less than twenty, and the only British pos- 
session within the circuit is the district of Ajmere-Mer- 
wars, which lies in the centre of the province, The 
country of the “ Kings’ children ” is, however, not en- 
dowed with much of nature’s gifts. It is divided into two 
parts by tho Aravali hills, which extend from Abu on 
the south to the historic ridge in the suburbs of Delhi. 
The western half of Rajputana comprising the terri- 
tories of Marwar, Jesalmere and Bikanir, consists mainly 
of sandy deserts utterly unfit for growing any kind of 
food-grains. Of the eastern half which is more fertile, 
the southern portion is included within the dominion of 
Udeypur ; tho central portion is ruled by the chiefs of 
Kota, Boondi and Jaipore ; while the northern portion 
is taken up by Dholepore, Bhurtpore and Alwar. 

Though, according to its very name, Rajputana is the 
country of the Rajputs, and though the military Ksa- 
triyas are the ruling caste almost throughout iis length 
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and breadth, yet its Brahmanical population is twice as 
large ns that of the fighting clans, and the influence of 
the sacerdotal caste in the province is exuctly as it is in 
other parts of Indio. There are in Rajputana large 
colonies of Sarswat, Gaur, Sanadhya and Kanojia 
Brahmans whose connection with the members of their 
respective races in their original homes, has not yet been 
completely severed. Of the several classes of Brahmans 
whose proper home is Rajputana, the following are the 


most important :— - 
1, Srimsli =... A numerous clan found in every part 
of Rall utuna as woll as in Gujarat. 
2 Mowad Found Tofy in Mewad. 


& Pallivala |.) Most numerous in Western and Northern 
Rojpntana. Found also in Bombay 

‘Gujarat. 
4. Pokarana .. Most numerous in the Northern and 


Wertern parts of Rajputano.. Round 
in considerable nurubors aluo in Sindh 


and Gujarat. 
5. Sanchors ... Original home Sanchora in Birohi. 
6 Dahima — ... Found chiefly in Marwar and Bundi, 
7 Divas Found cl in Bikanir, Marwar and 
‘athadwara. 
Parik +» Found chiefly in Marwar and Bundi. 
9, Khandelwal Found chiefly in Marwor and Jaiporo, 
10. Nandwani Found chiefly in Marwar and Kesouli. 


11, Sikhawal ... Found in Jnipore. 
a ae | eee 
1. oe Gor In heen Rajan 
Bhojake Low class Brahmans who mi 
the Jains. 

The Bhats and the Charanas, who are the hereditary 
bards and genealogists of Rajputana, claim to have the 
yank of Brahmans, but as they are not regarded as such 
by Hindu society, I shall sj of them in the part of 
this work which is devoted to the semi-Brahmanical 
castes. 1 conclude this chapter with a few details of the 
more important sections of the Rajputana Brahmans, 
collected chiefly from English authorities. 

§ 1.—The Srimalis. 

The Srimalis have a very high position whether res 

garded from a religions or secular point of view. 





ter to 
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They minister as priests not only to the Srimali Banyas, 
but to all the higher castes including the Brahmans of 
the other classes. They hold also very high offices in 
the service of the local chiefs. 

The following account of the Srimalis is taken from 
Wilson's Indian Castes :— 


The Srimalis derive their designation from the town of Srimal, 
now called Bhinmal, lying to the north-west of Abu and intermediate 
lbatween that mountain and the river Loni, Their first representa- 
tives are snid to have been coliected by a local ince from no fewer 
than forty-five of the most sacred places of the north, west, south 
and cast of India ; but to the traditions to this etfect little importance 
isto beascribed. The Aryan physiognomy is perhaps more distinctly 
marked im them’than in any other class of Brahmans in India. In fact, 
they do not appear to differ much from the type ‘of some of the Euro- 

nations, especially of those who have claims to Roman descent, 
Their costume it" generally of o simple but not unbecoming character. 
‘Their turbans are on the whole of a gracefol form, though not #o 
large n4 those of many of the other natives of India, On their brows 
they wear the vectarial marks of the Vaishnavas, Vishnu being their 
favourite deity. Tho Srimalis are now scattered not only through 
several of the pretinoes of Rajputana, but through Gujarat and 
Kacha, Central India, the countries bordering on the Indu, and 
the island of Bombay. In consequence of this dispersion of their 
body, they have been broken into several distinct castes, most of 
which now noither eat nor intermarry with one another. They are 
ala divided Into two castes, founded on the Vedas which they pro- 
feas: the Yajur Vedi (White and Black), and the Sama Vedi of the 
Kauthumi Sikhs. In the former there are seven gotras or lines of 
family lineage : the Gautama, Sandilya, the Chandras, Landravon, 
Maudralas, Kapinjalas, Inthe latter there arc wlso seven gotras, 
tha Nhountkas, Bharadva), Parasara. Kausika, Vates, Aupamanya, 
and Knshyapa. | Most of all their classes are either mendicants or offi- 
ciating priests, though secalar service appears to be on the increase 
among them. They act as gurus and ceremonial Brahmans to the 
Srimali, Poraval, and Patolya and Urvala Vanyns (merchants) and 
Bonis or goldsmiths ; and about 5,000 of them, now apart from their 
brethren, act as Fey to the Oswalas, a class of mercantile Juinas, 
andaro called Oswala Brahmans. A favourite Kuladevi or family 
goddexa among them is that of Mahalakemi, the spouse of Vishna, 
a celebrated image of whom was transferred from Bhimmal to Auhil- 
pnr, or Pattan in the times of the Gujarat kings. The celebrated 
Sanskrit _ Magh, who is said to have lived in ‘ho time of Bhoja 
Raja, belonged to their fraternity. Their greatest living orna- 
ment is Dalpatram the Kaviraj, or Poet Laureate of Gujarat, 
who is also distinguished for his historical research, and sincere 
sims at social reform. This stirring author and singer snppoeea that 
there sre 5Q0 Brimali houses in and Kattiwar; 5,000 in 
Gujarat; and 35,000 in Marwad and Mewad, exclusive of 50 of 
impure birth called Daskoré near Abmedabad, 1, BOY of them being in 











Jodhpur (the capital of Marwad) alone.—Wilson'a Ind 
You Ey, pp. 208-11. : 
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§ 2.—Pallirals. 


The Pallivals are numerous in Jexalmere, Bikanir, 
Marwad, Jaipur and Kishangarh. Very few of the 
clan are to be found in Ajmere. The following account 
of the Pallival Brahmans of Rajpatana is also taken 
from Dr. Wilson's Jndian Castes :— 


‘Tho Paltival Brahmans receive their name from the town of *Palli, 
the commercial capital of Marwad in Rajputana. They bave 
twelve gotras. They are shrafs, merchants, and cultivators, but 
verve only in their own caste. They don’t eat or intermarry with 
other Brahmans. They are found in Jodhpur, Bikanir and Jesal- 
mere, and some others of the Rajput States. A few of them are at 
Delhi, Agra, and in the Panjab, Gujarat und Mewad. nly one 
or two of them are in Fombey They are Smartas and do not use 
animal food. They do not drink the water of the houses of their 
own daughters ¢ or any persons not belonging to their own castes. 
‘They don’t eat with those of their own caste, who have got isolated 
from them ns with the Gurjas and Mewad Pallivalas, They be: 
long to the Kanya Kubjs division of the Brabmans. *' The Nai 
davana and Pallivala Brahmans are traders ; were formerly locas 
at Nandavana and Palli, and were there chiefly robbers, conducting 
their excursions on horschack. subsequently became traders. 
They aro said still to worship a bridle on the Dasara in memery of 
their former state." They are xcattered throughout the north of 
India, as Bohras or middiemen between the cultivators and Govern- 
‘ment.—Wilson's Indian Castes, Vol. EI, p. 119. 


The following uccount of the Pallivals of Jesalmere 
is from Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan :-— 


Next to the lordly Rajputs, equalling them in numbers and far 
ing them in wealth, aro the Pallivals, They are Brahmans, 

and denominated Pallivals from having been temporal proprietors 
of Pali and all its lands, long before the Rathores colonized 
Marwar. ion is silent as to the manner in which they became 
weed of thie domain; but it is connoctet with the history of 
Palli, or pastoral tribes, who from the town of Palli to Paltitana, 
in Saurashtra, have left traces of their existence; and I am much 
mistaken if it will not one day be demonstrated that all the rami- 
fications of the racos figuratively denominated Agnicula were Palli 


4."Town in Jodhpur Mtate, Rajputans situated on the route from 
Nastrabad to Dina, 10¢ antlor tu the suuth-west of tho former exntouwent, An 
anclent =i by the Rahtore uf Kanuj in 1156 A.D. It is the ohlof 


























utans, being placod ut the intorsoction of the great con 
jandavi in Cutch tothe Northern Atates, und frum Malwa 
Hind,—Lunter’s Imperial Gazetterr, Vol. X1, p. 1. 

{ Hore Dr, Wileow “haa evidontly mlaundorstood th 
him. ‘The custom spoken of here is not the speciality of the Pallivals, hut is a 
commun one to all the orthodox Hindus throughuut India. It is based not ot 
any aristocratic feeling on the part of the father, but to tov much obudiemce to 
the injunction of the Bhastras forbidding tho scosptance of any kind of gift 
from a son-in-law. 

$ brvtng’s Topography of Ajmere. 


i 


formation given to 
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in origin : more especially the Chobans, whose and chiefs for 
inined ibe Rednciventive Pak 
"Theo Brahmans, the Pallivas, sa appears by the Annals of 
Marwar, held the domain of Palli when Seoji, at the end of the 
i Kanoj, and by an act 
of treachery first established his power, It is evident, however, 
that he did not extirpate them, for the cause of their migration to 
the desert of Jesatmere is attributed tos period of a Mahomedan 
invasion of Marwar, when a general war contribntion (dind) being 
Imposed on the inhabitants, the Pallivals ploaded caste and refaved. 
‘This exasperated the Kaja, for ax thoir habits were almost exclu: 
sively mercantile, their stake wes greater than that of the reat of the 
community, aud'he threw their principal men into prison, In 
order to avenge this they had recourse to a grand chandi or act of 
xuicide; but instead of gaining their object, he issued a raanifesto 
of onishment to every Pallival in his dominions. The greater 
part took refuge in Josalmere, though many settled in Bikanir, 
Dhat and the valley of Sind. At one timo, their number in 
Jesalmore wax calculated to equal that of the Rajputs, Almost all 
the internal trade of the country passes through their hands, and 


ly with their capital that ita merchants trade in foreign 











parts. They are the Mefayers of the desert, advancing money to 
the cultivators, taking the security of the crop; and they bay up all 
the wool and ghi (clarified butter) which they transport to foreign 
parts. They also rear and keep flocks. The Pallivats nevor marry 
out of their own tribe; and directly contrary to the laws of Mana 
tho bridegroom gives a sum of money to the father of the bride. It 
will be «leemed 9, curious incident in the history of superstition, that 
a tribe, Brahman by name, at least, should worship the bridle of a 
Horse. "When to this is added the fact that the most ancient coins 
‘liscovered in thexe regions bear the Palli character an 

of the horse, it uss to prove the Scythic character of the carly 
colonints of these regions, who, although nomadic, were equestrian. 
Thore is little donbt that the Pailival Brahmans are the remaine of 
the priests of the Palli race, who, in their Reatoral and commercial 
purmuite, have lost their spiritual power.—Tod's Rajasthan, Vol, UT, 


pp, 313-320, 
§ 3.—The Pokaranas. 

The Pokaranas are very numerous not only in every 
part of Rajputana, but in Gajarat and Sind also. They 
ive their designation trom the town of Pokarana, 
h lies midway between Jodhpore and Jesalmere. 
The priests at Pushkar are called Pushkar Sevakas or the 
“worshippers of the lake.” The Pokarana Brahmans 
have no connection whatever with the holy lake called 
Pushkura near Ajmere. They are devoted chiefly to 
secular pursuits. They are also the priests of the 
Bhatyas, and there are a few among them who are good 
Sanskritists and astrologers. They donot eat anykind of 
animal food. Their physiognomy is distinctively Aryan. 








CHAP. IX.-THE BRAHMANS OF CENTRAL 
INDIA. 


By Central India is meant the part of Northern India 
enclosed by the river Chambal on the west, the river 
Narmada on the south, the upper half of the Sone on 
the east, and the vulley of the Jumna en the north. 
The majority of the Brahmans settled in this tract ure 
foreign immigrauts belonging chiefly to the Muharash- 
trya, Gujrati and Kanojia stocks. The only classes of 

rahmans whose original hume can be said to be 
Central India are the following :— 


1, Malavia .. Found chiefly in Malwa. 
2 Narmadis ... Found chiefly on the banks of the Nar- 
3 Jijhotia ... Found chiofy in and near Bundelkhand, 


The Jijhotias derive their designation trom the old 
name® of Bundelkband. As there are Jijhotin Brahmans 
ao there arc Jijhotia Banyas and Rajputs also, The 
usual surnames of the Jijhotia Brahinans are the same 
as those of the Kanojins, It deserves to be noted here 
that among the Jijhotis Brahmans there is a Mauna 
Gotra-apparently derived from the name of the great 
Hindu legislator. 












* The name of Jijhota in mentioned in Huen Taiang’s 


PART IV. 
THE BRAHMANS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


CHAP, I—PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Ir has been already observed that both according to 
the Shastras and the popular belief of the people of 
this country, the Brahmans of India are divided into ten 
classes, of which five are natives of Northern India, and 
the remaining five have their habitat in the Deccan. The 
majority of the Deccani or Panch Dravira Brahmans 
are Sivites. The number of Vishnuvites among them 
is also very considerable. But there are very fow Sakti 
worshippers among them, and they are strict abstain- 
ers from every kind of animal food and intoxicating drink. 
The Sivites paint three horizontal lines of white colour 
on their forehead. The Vishnuvites have perpendica- 
lar lines of red, black or yellow colour painted on their 
foreheads between the upper part of the nose and the 
scalp. The colour and form of the lines differ in 
tho different sects, of which a fall description is given in 
a pobeeuens part of this work. Some of the Vishnuvites 
of the Deccan are regularly branded like cattle, either 
only once when they are first initiated in the privilege 
of the mantra, or from time to time whenever they are 
visited by their spiritual preceptors. Among the South 
Indian Brahmans the line of demarcation between the 
ecclesiastics and the laity is maintained with much 


(m2) 
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greater strictness than in Northern India. In Ben, 
and Hindustan proper, a Brahman devoted to secular 
pursuits is not deemed to be altogether incapuble of 
performing the functions of a Guru or priest, or of 
receiving religious gifts. For the discharge of clerical 
functions, those who do not stoop to any kind of secular 
employment are generally deemed to be best qualified. 
But in the North religious donations are very often given 
to, and received by, the secnlar Brahmans, and cases are 
known in Bengal in which the privilege of even ad- 
ministering the mantra has been allowed to be exercised 
by graduates of the Calcutta University, and by persons 
in the service of Government. The case, however, in 
Southern India is different. There the laity cannot aceept 
religious yifts, and are debarred altogether from the 
performance of clerical work. Throughout the greater 
part of the Decean, a Bhikshu may at any time become 
a@ member of the scenlar order, und intermarringes 
take place usually between the ecclesiastics and the 
laity. But in the Andhra country the distinction is 
carried to a far yreater extent than anywhere elxe. 
There the luity form a different caste called Niyogis, and 
there cannot’ possibly be any intermarriage between 
them and the Vaidikas, Throughout the Deccan the 
laity are called Laukika Brahmans ; und the ecclesiastics 
have the designution of Bhikshus. Another peculiar 
feature, common to the several classes of South Indian 
Brabmanzy, is the fact of their being wll subject to the 
spiritual authority of the Sankurite monasteries, This 
fact has been noticed already, See p. 16, ante. 

















CHAP. II.—THE BRAHMANS OF GUJARAT. 


THorcH Gnijarat is situated to the north of the river 
Narmada, yet, according to Shastric texts, the Gnjarat 
Brahmans form one of the main divisions of the Panch 
Drayira or the sacerdotal class of Southern India. The 
majority of them are either Sivites or Vishnuites. 
But it ix suid that there are a few Saktas nmong them 
of an extreme type not to be found in Bengal. The 
profession of the (iuru is said to be unknown among 
them. It may be so among the followers of the ancient 
Sivite cult, the actual nature of which is by very few 
clearly understood or thought of. But, considering the 
character of the rites suid to be practised by the 
Gojarati Saktas and Vaishnavas, it doer not seem likely 
that the Guru is less active among them than in other 
parts of the country. 

Every Gujarati’s name consists of two parts : the first 
part being his own name, and the second that of his 
father. The usual surnames of the Gujarati Brahmans 
are Bhatta, Yani, Sukkul, Upadhya and Vyas. 

The number of separate clans among the Gujarati 
Brahmans is very large. They generally say that there 
are not less than 84 different sections among them. 
The list given in Wilson's Jéindu Castes includes 160 
independent clans amony them. However that may be, 
the following are the most important :— 


1. Audichya 4. Bhargava. 
is 5, Srimalis. 
3. Balkwar. 6 Girnar. 





CB 
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These are the most aristocratic clans among tke 
Gojarati Brahmans. There are very few among them 
who live by begging or manual work. Buta great 
many of them have a high secular position, and the 
majority of them are in well-to-do circumstances. Of 
the other clans, the Sanchoras usually serve as cooks. 
The Valodras are, generally speaking, very well-to-do 
people, a great many of them being money-lenders 
ona large scale. But they all go ubout the country 
begging for alms, They usually perform their tours 
on horseback. 


§ 1—Audiehyas. 


The Audichyas, as their name indicates, profess to 
have come from the north. Accordiny to their traditions 
and the Audichya Prakas, a reputed section of the 
cua Purana, their origin is stated to be as fol- 
lows :— 


Mulraj, King of Anhilwara Pattana, the Hindu capita) of Gujarat, 
ol the following numbers of Brahmans from the different 
sacred places mentioned :~From the junction of the Ganga and 
Yamuna 105; from the Chyavanasrama 100; Samavedis, from the 
country of Kanya Kubja 200; from Kashi 100; from Kuru Kshetra, 

+ from vars 100; from Naimisha forest and from Kuru 
Kshetra, an additional supply of 152, makings total of 1,108. He 
conferred upon them asa Krishnarpan, tho town of Sihor, with 150 
adjoining villages, and the town of Sidhapura, with 100 adjoining 
Millages. By this liboratity ho did what satisfied those Bralimans 
denominated the Sahaara (thouxaud) Audichyas. But other intelli- 
gent Audichyas did not accept hin dana (largesses) but forming a 
toli of their own, hecame the Be peep! Audichya, who acquired for 
themselves Khambhat (Cambay) twelve other villages ; while of 
the others 00 were of ‘Siddbapara and {0 of Sihor.—Wilson's 
Indian Castes, Vol. 1, p. 34. 


According to the above account, the Audichyas 
ought to be divided into tho following threo classes 
only :— 

Peeve 
3. Sihor Andichyas, 

According to the Audichya Brahmans of Gujarat 

whom [ have been able to consult, thore are many 
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independent sections among them, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important :— 
1, Tolakys, _ 


2. Siddhaparia. 
3. Sihoria. 


4. Bahasra 


5. Kherwar, 
6. Unawar. 
7 Gharia. 

There can be no intermarriage between these sections, 
and, for all practical purposes, they are separate castes 
though they may eat together without violating any 
tule of caste. 

Siddhapur is an ancient town and a place of pilgrim- 
age within the territories of the Baroda Raj. Sihor is 
within the Bhaunagar State, Kathiwar, about 13 miles 
west of the Bhaunagur town. Its ancient names were 
Sinhapur and Sarswatpur. [¢ formed the capital of 
the Gohel Rajputs ontil Bhaunagar town was founded. 

The Jhallwaris take their name from the district of 
Shallwar in Kathiwar. Kherali is a petty State in the 
Shallwar division of Kathiwar. Gohelwar is a tract of 
country to the south-east of Kathiwar, and forms one of 
its four main divisions. Kheral is a petty State in Mahi 
Kantha, a province of Gujarat. Una was an ancient 
town in Junagarh State, ruled at one time by the Unawar 
Brahmans. Its modern name is Dalawar. Garh is 
the name of a petty State in Rewah Kanth, Gujarat. 

The majority of the Audichyas are devoted to secular 
pursuits. But there are many among them who are 
Tegular beggars. There nre a few Vedic Pandits in the 
class. But tho number of these is not very consider- 
able. Wilson says that some of the Audichyas act as 
domestic servants in the capacity of water carriers. 
Considering bow proud the Brahmans usually are, that 
may seem as quite impossible. But the existence of 
the practice among the Gujrati Brahmans is borne out 
by tho result of my own enquiries. The Siddhapurias 


2 Khariiri. 


¢ Thalwari. 
“(Bl Gobelwari. 
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like, many other classes of Brahmans, may be found to 
be engaged as cooks ; and the Siddbapuria cooks are said 
to be very expert in their line. 

§ 2.—Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat. 

The Nagar Brahmans are the priests of the Nagar 
Banyas. There are very few Sanskrit scholars among 
them. But they count among their numbers many who 
hold and have held high secular positions, The main 
divisions among them are the following :—~ 


1, Vadnagara. {4 Prasnors. 
@% Vishalnagora, =| 3, Kishnora, 
3. Sathodra. 6. Chitroda, 


The information which I have been able to collect 
regarding these several classes of the Nagara Brahmans 
ecoingides in all material points with what is given 
about them in Wilson's book. 1 therefore cite from it 
in extenso the following account of thei :— 


The Vadtnagora Brahmans reccive their dexignation from the city 
of Vadnayora lying to the cant of Auuhilavada Vattana, They are 
mostly found in tho Peninsula of Gujarat, formerly Sourashtra, 
now Kathiwar, where the business of the native estates is principally 
in thetr hands; but iadividuals of them are xcattered over near! 
the whole of the province uf Gujarat, being found at Nadiyad, 
Ahmedabad, Haroils, Surat, &c, of them are Rig-Vevlia, fol- 
sing ae Sankhyana Sutras; but some of th profess the other 
throe Vedas, particularly the White Yajur Veda. The jnajority of 
them aro Smartas; batan inconxiderable number of them are 
Vaishnavas of tho secta of Swami Narain and Vallabhacharya. 
None of thei are practical cultivators, but a few of thom act as 
Desais. The meniicants among them are few in number, They do 
not eat even with the Nagars of other dunomination’s. 

‘The Vinholnagora Brahmans receive their namo from the town of 
Vishal. founced by Vishal, the first king of the Vaghcla «dynasty 
of Gujarat, wometimescalled Vixaldova (mid by Colonel Tod to have 
been inwtalled in Sumvat 1:49, A.D, 1192} and which lies a little to 
the routh-wevt of Vadanagora, ‘They uro principally Rig Vedie, 
and are either Smartas or Vaishnnvas of the sect of Swami Narain. 
‘They are tainly either public servants or agri 

Sathodra Brahmi 





























agricolturists, 
get their name from the town of Sathod 








on the Narmada. Thereare some Rig-Vertisamong them ; but thoy 
are principally of the Madd! ina Sikha of the White Yajur Veda, 
‘They are found at Anand, Nadiyad, Abmedabad, Dabboi and other 
places. Some of thom are in public service, or engaged in buying 
and selling; but = good many of them are still Bhikshus, or act a5 
arse. y are principally if not wholly Bmartas, 

The Praanorae are to belong to Prasnora. They are Big 
Vedix, and of the Vatlabhac! sect, their chief residenve being 
in Kathiwar. They are princi mendicants. 
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‘The Krishnoras of Krishnapura of the Rig, Bama, and Ys 
Vedas. Most of thom are Bhikshukas of a *“kisd respectable for 


ithe Chiteoda [80 of the town of Chitrod. ‘They are found at 
aelven profenors Of cash of the Volan thoy are ot 8 nameors 
iy. 

The present Dewan of Baroda, Mr. Muni Bhai, is a 
Vadnagora Brahman. So was also Mr. Gouri Shankar, 
Udaya Shankar, c.s.1., formerly Dewan of Bhaunagar, 
whose portrait is given in Sir Monier Williams's recent 
work on Brahmaniem and Hinduism. 


§ 3.—The Raikwar Brahmans of Gujarat. 


The Raikwars are to be found chiefly in Kach and in 
the district of Kheda in Gujarat. There are many Sans- 
kritists and English scholars among them. The spiritual 
guide of the Rao of Kach is a Raikwur; so is the 
eminent Pandit Badri Nath Trimbak Nath. Mr. Bhai 
Sankar, who ix one of the leading attorneys of the 
Bombay High Court, is also a Raikwar. 

§ 4—The Bhargava Brahmans. 

The chief habitat of the Bhargavas is the district of 
Broach at the mouth of the Narmada. The name of 
the tract inhabited by them is evidently a corrapted 
form of the Sanskrit Bhrigu Kshettra, the territory of 
Bhrigu. The Bhargavas were formerly one of the 

orest and most ignorant of all the classes of Gujarati 

ruhmans. In Wilson's book it is stated that, under 
the British Government, they were certainly rising. 
The correctness of his forecast is demonstrated by the 
fact that there are now many learned men and high 
officials among them. 
§ 5.—The Srimalis. 

The Srimalis are, properly speaking, Brahmans of 
Rajputana, and an account of them bas been given in 
the chapter on Rajputana Brahmans in Part III, 
Chapter VIII, p. 66, ante. 
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Mr. Dalpatram Daya, c.t¥., the celebrated poet of 
Gujarat, and the author of the work on caste entitled 
© Gnati Nibandha,” is a Srimali of Ahmedabad. The 
great Sanskrit poet Magha. is also said to have been 0 
Srimali. 

The Srimali Brahmans of Gujarat have the following 
sub-divisions among them :— 


1. Kachi Srimali. 4. Abmedabadi Srimali. 
2 Kathiwadi Srimali. 5. Surati Srimali, 
3, Gujarathi Srimali. U. Khambhati Srimali, 


§ 6—6 
Wilson gives the following account of the Girnar 


Brahmans :— 


‘The Girnars derive their name from the ancient mountain city of 
Girinagar, now represented by Junagadh, the old fort at the root 
of the celebrated Girnara mountain. In this locality they are prin- 
cipaily to be found. They are also met with in other townn of the 
peninmia of Gujarat. A few of them are in Bombay. They are 
divided into the following caster, 

(1) The Junagarhye Girnaras. 

(2) The Choreata Girnurz of tho town of Chorvad on the coast 
of the peninsula of Gujarat between Pattana Somnath and Mongrol. 

(2) The Ajakyas, so called from the village of jak. 

These three castex readily eat together, but do nut intermarry. 
They now rank low in the Brahmanhood, from thei ing an (ut 
to Kolis, and having a variety of occupations as those of admi 
trators to native chiefx, clerks, astrologers, cultivators and men 
cants, They are of various sects as nuits them for the timo bring, 
They are said to professall the Vedan Int! the Sara, but are prin- 
cipally‘of the White Yajur Veda. They munt he a very ancient con- 
foderation of Brabmans.—Wilson, Vol. II, p. 101. 

















§ 7. The other Classes of Gujarati Brahmans. 


The other classes of (iujarati Brahmans are men- 
tioned in the following list with brief descriptive 
notices 

1, Anavalas or Bhatelas—Found chiefly in the 
tract of country between Broach and Daman. The 
Bhatelas are secular Brahmans, the majority of them 
being devoted to agricalture and trade. Some of them 
are employed as Government servants and mercantile 
assistants. 
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2. The Borasidhas.—These derive their name from 
the town of Borsad in the Kaira district, Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

8, "The Chovishas.—This tribe has representatives at 
Baroda, and at Sinor and Janor near the Narmada. 

4. The Dadhichis—Numerically a small body. 
Found chiefly on the Mahi. There are beggars, onl. 
tivators and ecclesiastics among them. 

5. The Dashaharas.—Said to be found near Amnil- 
wara Pattan, They are Sakti worshippers. 

6. The Heswali.—Literally, the people of thecountry. 
They are found chiefly in the district of Kheda. 

T. The Jambus—The Jambns are the Brahmans 
of the town of Jambusara in the district of Broach. 
There arc cultivators as well as mendicants and astrolo- 
gers among them. 

8 The Khadayatas—The Khadayatas are chiefly 
of the ecclesiastical profession, acting both as priests 
and Gurus. They are to be found in the districts of 
Khedra, Ahmedabad and Broach. 

9. The Masthanas—The Masthanas are found in 
large numbers in the vicinity of Siddhapura. Like 
the Masthanas of Orissa, those of Gujarat also are 
chiefly cultivators. 

10. The Modhas—The Modha Brahmans are to be 
found chiefly in the districts of Ahmedabad and Kheda. 
They are the Gurus or spiritual preceptors of the 
Modha Banyas. 

ll. The Nandodras.—So named from Nandod, the 
capital of the Rajpipla State, situated about 32 
tiles east by north from Surat in a bend of the Korjan 
river, The (furws of the Rujas of Rajpipla_and 
Dharmpore are said to be Nandod Brahmans, There 
are both mendicants and cultivators among the Nandods. 

18. The Naradikas.—The Naradikas are to be 
found chiefly in Cambay and its neighbourhood. They 
are a small body. There are cultivators as well as men- 
dicants among them. 
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14. The Narsiparas.—The Neriperse are followers 
of Vallabhacharya. ‘The priests of the shrine of Krish- 
na at Dakor, in the Thasra sub-division of the Kaira 
district, are Brahmans of this class. 

15, The Parasaryas.—The Parasaryas are said to 
be found in the south-east of Kathiwar, 

16. The Sachora.—The Sachoras are followers of 
Vallabhacharya, A great many of them serve as 
cooks. 

17. The Sajhodras.—So named from the town of 
Sajodh near Broach. Like that of the Bhatelas the 
chief employment of the Sajhods is cultivation, 

18. The Somparas.—The Somparas are the Brahmans 
who have charge of the temple of Siva at Somenath. 
They have a somewhat higher position than is usually 
assigned in the caste system to the priests of other 
shrines. The Somparas are all Smartas, After the 
destruction of the great temple at Somenuth by 
Mabmad Ghazni a new one was erected by Bhima 
Deva I. This new temple was destroyed by the rene- 
gade Hindu, Sultan Muzaffer 1. The present temple 
was erected by Hani Ahnlva Bai. 

19. The Sorathiyas—The Sorathiyas derive their 
name from Saurashtra, modern Surat. They are found 
chiefly in Junagalbu. 

20. The Talajyas.—The Talajvas derive their name 
from the town of Tulaja in the Bhaunagur State, situuted 
about 31 miles south of Bhuunagar town. The Tula- 
jyas are now mainly thoy Reehees, and ure to be found 
at Jambusar, Surat, Bombay, Nasik and other towns of 
‘Western India. 

21. The Tapodhanas.—The Tapodhanas dorive their 
name from the river Tapti on the banks of which 
they are to be found. Some of them are priests in the 
local temples of Siva. But the majority of them are 
cultivators. 

22. The Valadras.—The Valedras scem to derive 
their name from Wala, the capital of the Wala State in 
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the Gohelwar division of Kathiwar. The ancient name 
of Wala was Walabhipur. Some of the Valadras are 
very rich, being money-lenders on a large scale. But 
the majority of them are mendicants and beggars. 
Some of the latter class perform their tours on Forse 
back. The Valadras are Smartas and Sakti wor- 


shi) ppers, 

¥ . The Valmikis—The Valmikis are to be found 
in Kheda, Cambay and Idar. There are both beggars 
and cultivators among them. 

24, The Vuyadas—The Vayadas are the_spiri- 
tual preceptors of the Vayada Vanyas. The Vayadla 
Brahmans are a very small body. 

The other classes usually included in lists of Guzrati 
Brahinanas are either foreigners, or degraded and semi- 
degraded Brahmans, corresponding to the Agradanis, 
Maha-Brahmanas and Barna Brahmanas of Northern 
India. The following are like Barna Brahmans :— 
Abhira Brahmans—Brahmans who minister to the 

Abhira cowherds as priests, 
Muchigor—Brahmans who minister to the Mochis. 
Ranbigor—Brahmans who minister to the Kunbi 
Darjigore—Bralimana who minister to the daril 

ord. 


Sep or 








tail- 


Gandharp @ors—Brabmaans who minister to the Gan- 
dbarps or musicians, 
Gurjara Gort—Brabwans who minister to the Gurjaras. 


ee 
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CHAP, IT.—THE BRAHMANS OF MAHA. 
RASHTRA AND KANKAN. 


Tae most important classes of Brahmans in Maha- 
rashtra and the Kankan are the following :— 

1. Deshastha, | 3, White Yojurvodi. 
2 Kanhanastha. 4. Karbade, 
5. Sbonavi, 

It was on Brahmans of the first four of these classes 
that the Peshwas bestowed religious rifts, and donations 
in acknowledgment of literary merit. The last bave 
great secular importance. 


§ 1—The Deshastha Brahmans of Maharashtra. 


The word Deshustha literally means “ residents of the 
country,” and, in Maharashtra, the name is given to the 
Brahmans of the country round Poona, which was the 
metropolis of the Maharashtra enrpire. Most of the 
Deshusthas pursue secular professions as writers, 
accountants, merchants, dc. lowever, thero were, and 
still ore, among them great Pandits in almost every 
branch of Sanskrit learning. As among the other classes 
of South Indian Brahmans, tho laity among the Deshas- 
thas are called Laukikas (worldly men) or Grihasthas 
(householJers). The Bhikshus or occlesiastics are also 
householders, as every Brabman is required to be in his 
youth ; but as they devote themselves entirely to the 
study of the Shastras, they alone are held entitled to 
teceive religious donations, and are called Bhikshus or 
beggara, The secular Deshasthas have such secular 
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surnames as Desai, Despande, Desmukha, Kulkarni and 
Patil. The Bhikshus are sub-divided into several classes, 
uccording to the branch of learning which they culti- 
vate. Those who study the Vedas are called Vuidika ; 
those who expound the law are called Shastri; those 
who make astrology their speciality are called Jotishi or 
Joshi; the votaries of the medical science are called 
Vaidyas ; and the reciters of the Purans are called 
Puranikas. These distinctions, however, do not affect 
their caste status. In fact the son of a Laukika Brah- 
man may be a Bhikshu, and a Bhikshu himself may, 
utany time, by accepting secular employment, cease 
to be of the ecclesiastical order. The usnal surnames 
of the Bhikshus are Bhatta, Shastri and Joshi, 

The Deshasthas are followers of the Rik and the 
Krishna Yajus. There are some Vishnuvites among 
them of the Madhwa sect. But the majority are Sivites. 
There is, however, nothing to prevent intermarriage 
between the Sivites and the Madhwas. There is a 
large colony of the Deshasthas in Mysore. There are a 
yreat many Brahmans of this class in Benares also. 

‘andit Govinda Shastri, of the Government Sanskrit 
College of Calentta, is a Deshastha, The great Sanskrit 
jarists, Nilkanta and Kamalakar were Deshasthas. The 
celebrated Tantia Topi of the Sepoy war was a Brah- 
man of the same class. He was born in a village called 
Gowala, in the district of Nasik, His proper name was 
Ragha Nath Rao. Tantia Topi was the name of his 
boyhood. The lute Sir T. Madbava Rao was of the same 
class, 


§ 2—~The Kankanastha Brahmans, 


As their name indicates, the original home of the 
Kankanasthas is the Kankan, or the narrow strip of 
country extending from Broach on the north, fo Ratnagiri 
on the south, and bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, 
and on the east by the Western Ghats, The Kankan- 
usthas are also called Chitpavans, a word which evidently 
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means # “porifier or curer of the soul.” But on the 
authority of the Sehyadrikbanda of the Skanda Parana, 
which seems to be the composition of a Deshastha, the 
otber classes of Maharattn Brahmans say that Chit- 
pavana is not a corrupted form of Chita Pavana, but 
of Chitapavana, which means a purifier of » funeral 
pyre. According to the Skanda Purana, the Kankanas- 
thas are so-called because the Brahminicul hero and 
incarnation, Parushnram, created them out of a chita 
or funeral pyre. Leaving aside legends, the name of 
Chitpavan given to the Kankanasthy Brabmans seems 
to be derived from the town of Chiplun in the Ratnagiri 
district, situated near the head of the Kumbharli pass, 
which is one of the easiest routes from the Deccan to the 
sea-board, The Peshwas, who very nearly succeeded in 
establishing Hindu supremacy in India during the last 
century, were Kankanastha Brahmans. Of the same class 
also were many of the high officials of the Mahratta 
empire—the Patvardhanas, the Gekales, the Rastyas, &e. 

Raja Dinkar Rao. who was Prime Minister of 
Scindia at the time of the Sepoy war, and who was 
regarded as one of the greatest administrators of his 
time, wasa Kankanastha, Mr. Justice Ranae, of the 
Bombay High Court, is a Bratman of the same tribe. 
So was the Inte Rao Saheb Vishwanath Narayan Manda- 
lika, who was one of the ablest advocates of the Bombay 
High Court, and was also a Member of the Legislative 
Council of India. 

As among the Deshasthas, so among the Kankani 
Brahmans, the majority are devoted to secular pursuits. 
They are the persons who generally fill “ offices of 
every kind, including the village and perganah account- 
antships all over the country."* A great many of them 
are khotes or landholders, who enjoy valuable proprie- 
tary over the Kankan villages. Though mainly secular. 
the Kankanasthas do not keep themselves quite aloof 








* Campbell's Sthnclogy of India, p. 73. 
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from the cultivation of letters. On the contrary, they 
have had among them some of the best scholars in every 
department of learning. One of the greatest of these 
in recent times was the late Pandit Bapu Deva Sastri 
of the Government Sanskrit College, Benares, The 
following is from the appreciative notice of his life in 
Mr. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes :— 

Bapu Deva Bastri has distinguished himself as @ scholar, 
and has, by his works, shed a lustre on the Sanskrit College, in 
which for many years he has been a Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy, and on the city in which he lives. The titles of some of 
his numerous works are a4 follows: On Trigonometry in Sanskrit ; 
‘Translation of the Surya Siddhanta into English; On Algebra in 
Hindi; On Geography in Hindi; On Arithmetic in Sanskrit; Sym- 
bbolleal Buctid in Sanakeit ean ini ae 

In consideration of the great services rendered to science and 
education in India, the Sastri has been made an Honorary Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, and aleo of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.—Sherring’s Windw Tribes and Caster, Vol. I, 
p. 0, 

Like the Deshasthas, the Kankanis are followers of the 
Rik and tho Krishna Yajus. The Rig Vedis are of the 
Ashwalayana Sakha, and the Yajur Vedis of the Taittiriva 
Sakha. “The following are sub-closses of the Kanka- 
nasthus :— 

1, Nirvankor. 
2 Keloskar. 

The Kankanis have more than three hundred sur- 
names peculiar to their class, 

§ 3.—The Yajurvedis. 

The Yajurvedis among the Desbasthas are followers of 
tho Black Yajus, The class of Maharatta Brahmans 
called Yajurvedi are followers of the White Yajus. 
They have two branches, namely,— 

1, The Kanvas. 
2. The Madbyandinas, 

The Kanvas are so called on account of their adopting 
the Kanva reseension of the White Yajus, The Mad- 


hyandinas derive their name in the samo manner from 
the Madhyandina Saékba of the White Yajus. Both the 
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Kanvas and the Madhyandinas follow the Shatapatha 
Brahmana, and the Srauta Sutras of Katyana. The 
Madhyandinas* attach great importance to the per- 
formance of the Sandhya prayer at noon, iz. after 
lla. But the Rig Vedis might perform the mid-day 
prayer even at 7 o’clock in the morning. The Madhy- 
andinas cannot celebrate any Sradh exeept at noon, 
whereas the Rig Vedis can perform such a ceremony 
any time during the day. The Yajurvedis aro to he 
found in every part of the Maharatta country, properly 
so-called, from Nasik on the north to Kolhapur on the 
south. They enjoy a very high position among the 
Brahmans of the country. The majority of them keep 
themselves aloof from secular pursuits, and devote them- 
selves entirely to the study of the sacred literature and 
to the practice of the Vedic rites, During the reign of 
the Peshwas, they hud perhaps the largest share of the 
religions gifts made by the State as well ns in those 
made by private individuals. The familics of the Guru 
of the Maharaja of Kolahpur, and of the titular Pratinidbi 
of Sattara are Yajurvedis of the Madhyandina Sakha. 


§ 4.—The Karhudes. 


The Karhades derive their name from the town of 
Karhad near the junction of the Krishna and the Koina 
rivers, about fifteen miles to the south of Sattara. 
While the Deshasthas aro Sivites, and the Yajurvedis 
are observers of the Vedic rites, the Kuarhades are the 
extreme Saktas of the Mabarashtra country. In Nor- 
thern India, Sivites, Saktas, Vishnuvites, and Vedisty 
are to be found within the samo class; and a difference 
of cult, though giving rise to great animosity. hax very 
seldom bronght about the formation of subdivisions 
in any caste. But in the Deeean, which has been 





* The name of the Mach: lina Sikha of the White Yajna: 
to he derived from that of the Madhyandina School of Hindu astro: 
nomers according to whom the day is regardod aa beginning at 
noon, and not at sunrise or midnight. 
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ruled by great Hindu kings down to recent times, the case 
is natarally otherwise. The Peshwas were Sivite Brah- 
maus,and, during theirascendancy, the Vishnuvites never 
could flourish in their country, The only calts, besides 
that of the Sivite, which then found a congenial soil in 
the country round Poona, were Sakti rrarship, which is 
only the counterpart of Saivism, and the Vedic rites 
which, though rendered obsolete by more effective and 
Jess wustefal forms of worship invented in later times, 
have still 2 great charm for the Hindu mind. The Sivite, 
the Sakta and the Vedic forms of worship have flourished 
side by side in the Maharashtra country, and naturally 
there was great bitterness between the professors of 
these forms of faith. Wherever there are two or more 
competitors for favour from the same quarter, and each 
tries to rise in the estimation of the common patron, at 
the expense of his rivals, sectarian hatred and bigotry 
must. necessarily be ram} 

In the Sahyadri Khanda of the Skande Purina, 
which hears evidences of being the production of a De- 
sastha Brahman, the Karhailes are charged with the 
practice of offering human sacrifices, and of even mur- 
dering Brahmans to propitiate their deities. The charge 
being preferred by an infallible authority, the Karbades 
admit its truth, though with the usual qualification that 
the practive has been given up by them long since, As 
a matter of fact, perhaps, the practice never existed on 
a large seale among any class of Brabmans. The Tan- 
tras recommending human sacrifice are accepted as 
authorities by the Brahmans of almost all the classes 
throughout India. Yet, in practice, the only animals 
that are usually sacrificed by the Sakti worshippers in 
Northern India are the goat and the sheep, iv. the 
animals, the flesh of which the Brahmans ent. The flesh 
of the buffulo is eaten by some of the low castes, and 
sometimes buffaloes are sacrificed by the Saktas, But 
human sacritice. though recommended by one set of 
texts, is prohibited by others, and as it must be naturally 
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revolting to every one excepting a few depraved fana- 
ties, and as actnal instances of it are extremely rare, if 
not quite unknown, in modern times, the case was appar= 
enily never very different in medizeval or ancient India. 
In the Mababhart, which is undoubtedly a very an- 
cient work, Krishna himself is made to observe* that the 
slaughter of human beings for sucrificial purposes was 
unknown in practice. Coming down to historical times 
there is nothing in the early records of British rule, or 
in the Mahomedan chronicles to warrant the concla- 
sion that the practice prevailed very extensively during 
the last seven centuries, The injunctions about it in 
the Tantras were, it seems, meant only to excite awe on 
the minds of the common people, an to enable the 
priest to make the votaries more ready to offer as a 
substitute a goat or a sheep than they would otherwise 
be. The case is only that of an application of the 
maxim of priestly polities which the Brahmanical 
clerics formalste by saying that they must ask for a 
Kashmere shawl in order to get a bathing towel. 

Whatever room there may be for comment on the 
religion of the Kurhades, they are equal to the Kanka- 
nasthas and the Deshasthas in every other respect. The 
great Maharatta poet Moropant was a Karhade. So 
was the Inte Bala Gangadhar Shastri Jambhekor, who 
was a professor in the Elphinstone Institution. 

The Karhades distinguished themselvex sometimes in 
secular service also. Govinda Pandit, a Karhade Brah- 
man, was sent by the Peshwa as his agent to Sangor, 
and the Pandit succeeded in_ taking possession of the 
district for his master, from Chattra Sal, in 1753. Sheo 
Ram Bhao was the Sir Soobah or Governor of the pro- 
vince of Jhansi at the time of the conquest of Northern 
India by the English. His descendants ruled the pro- 
vince as semi-independent kings, till the annexation of 
the State by Lord Dalhousie, The Karhado dynasty of 


* Boo Makdthdri, Sava Parvs, Chapter XXEI, 
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Jhansi has been rendered particularly famous by the 
name of the great Rani whose political genins and 
ability as a military commander have elicited the admi- 
ration of even English historians and generals. There 
is still a large colony of Karhade Brahmans in Saugor 
and Damoh who trace their descent from the cumpanions- 
in-arms of their great clansmen who first conquered the 
country, There are many Karhades among the officers 
af the Mysore Raj, the majority of them being connected 
with its Revenue Survey Department. 


§ 5.—The Shenavi Brahmans of the Kankan. 


The Shenavis are believed to be a branch of the Sars- 
wat Brahmans of the Panjab. They are found chiefly 
in the Kankan, Goa, and Bombay. There are a few 
among them who are of the priestly profession, But 
the majority of them are devoted to secular pursuits in 
which they are now generally far more successful than 
perhaps any other class of Brahmans, Like the Sars- 
watas, the Shenavis are in the habit of eating fish 
and such flesh ax is not prohibited by the Shastras. 

The Shenavis are not all of the same religion. There 
are Sankurites and Madhwa Vishnavites among them, 
The late Dr. Bhau Daji, tho late Mr. Justice Telang, and 
the late Pandit Shankar Pandurang were all Shenavis. 
So is also Mr, Bhandarkar, the present Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University. 


CHAP. 1V.—-MIDDLE CLASS AND INFERIOR 
BRAHMANS OF THE MAHARASHIRA. 


§ 1—AMiddle Class Secular Brahmans. 
Tae following are the middle class Brahmans of the 
Maharashtra country :- 
1, Deva Rake. |, 2. Savashe. 
3. Kirvantas, 





Deva Ruke—The Deo Rukes are found chiefly in the 
Kankun. They are generally very poor. They are 
devoted mainly to agriculture.” The Deshasthas will eat 
with them ; but the Kankonasthas generally refuse to 
do them that honour. 

Savashe.—The Savashes are found chiefly in the 
Southern Maharatta country. They eng in trade, 
und are a prosperous clays. The name 
derived from the Sanskrit word Sahavasi_w! 
an “associate.” The origin of the application of this 
designation tu them is explained as follows :— 


In remote times, a cortain Brahman camo upon a hidden troasnre : 
hut to his amazement, the contents appoaced in his eyen ta be alll live 
scorpions. Out of curiosity, he hung one of them outahte hix house. 
‘A little while after, a woman of inferior caste, who waa parsing by 
the house, noticed It to bo gobi, and upon her questioning him about 
it, the Brahman enpoused her and, by hor means, was able to enjoy 
the trossure. He gave » feast in honour of his acquisition of 
wealth, He was subsequently outcasted for hie ménultianre with 
the low caxte female, while those who were with him were put under 
® han, and thus acquired the nickname.—dysors Cenams Report, 
pe 


Kirvantas.—The Kirvantas are found chiefly in the 
Kankan. Many of them are cultivators. But some 
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of them aret very rich, and there are good Sanskrit 
scholars too among them. They are now being recog- 
nized as good Brahmanas by the Kankanasthas. 

§ 2.—Yajaka Brahmans. 

The following classes of Maharashtra Brahmans 
minister to the Sudras as priests, and have consequently 
a very inferior position :— 

1. Palashe. } 2 Abhira, 

Palashe—-The Pualashes are found chiefly in Bom- 
bay and its neighbourhood. They act as priests, as- 
trologers and physicians to the Prabbus, Sutars, Bhan- 
daris, Sonars, and other Sudra castes in Bombay. The 
high caste Maharatta Brahman say that the Palashes 
ure no Brahmans. But us they are accepted as priests 
by the many Sudra castes mentioned above, they are 
certainly entitled to be regarded as one of the sacerdotal 
clans, however low their status may be. 

Abhiras.—The Abhiras are found chiefly in Kandeish. 
They act as priests to the cowherd caste called Abbira. 

§ 3.—Jarala Brahmans. 


The Javala Brahmans have a low status on account 
of their serving as cooks, and their habit of eating fish. 
They are found chiefly in the Kankan. 

§ 4.—Agricultural Brahmans. 

The following classes of Maharashtra Brahmans are 

muinly agricultural, and have a very low status :— 


1, Kastas—found in Poona and Kandeish. 
& Trigulas—found on the banks of the Krishna, 
3. Sopara—found chiefly in Bassin, 


§ 5.—The Degraded and Outcaste Brahmans. 
The following are the classes of Brahmans that in 
Maharashtra are regarded more or less as outeastes :-— 
1, The Hoseint. | 3. Kunda Golaka. 
2. ‘The Kalanki. 4, Randa Golaks. 
5, Brahman Jal, 
An account of some of these will be given in a sub- 
sequent part of this work. See p. 118, post. 


CHAP. V.—_THE BRAHMANS OF KARNATA. 


Is English worke on the history and the geography 
of India, the name Karnatic is usnally applied to the 
tract of country on the east const of the Deccan between 
Arcot and Madras. But the name of Karnat is pro- 
yerly applicable only to the tract where Kanarese 
is the prevailing langnage. It embraces almost the 
whole of Mysore with the British districts of North 
Kanara, Dharwar, and Belgaum of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. In external appearance, the Karnat Brahmany 
differ but little from the Deshasthas of Maharashtra. 

The following classes are regarded as the indigenous 
Brahmans of Karnat :— 

1. Babbura Kamme \ ‘Derive their name from the Kam- 

2. Kannada Kamme }me country situate] to the east of 

3. Ulach Kamme ...} modern Mysore. 

4, Haisaniga vs, Very numerous in the Hasran divi- 
sion of Myxore. The great Madhava. 


charya, it is sail, was a membor of 
thiv caste. 


Arvatts Vakkale {anttans, Brahmans; followers of 


ve numerous in Mysore, but 
Hale Karnataka...{ aver low cate nate 


5. 
6 
7. Karnataks. 
Hy pias nadn =. = (Lit. from the north), 
ienedu os 
20. Havike ~{ ce the ancient name of 
11. Hubu—Found chiofly in North Kanara, 


Of these, the first seven classes are found chiefly in 
Mysore, and the last in North Kanara. Tho Havikas 
or Haigas have their principal home in North Kanara 
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and the Shimog division of the Mysore territories. 
They claim to derive their name from the Sanskrit word 
Havya, which means “ oblation.” Their usual occa- 

tion is the cultivation of the supari or areca-nut 
gardens. But there are among them many who are of 
the priestly order, The Hubus of North Kanara are a 
degraded class. A great many of them live either by 
the practice of astrology, or by serving as priests in 
the public temples. The Hale Karnatikas of Mysore 
are considered as a still more degraded class. Their 
very Brahmanhood is not generally admitted, in spite 
of their having lately secured a Srimukh from the 
Sringeri monastery recognising them as a class of the 
sacerdotal caste. Their chief occupations are agricul- 
ture and Government service, as Shanbhogs or village 
accountants. By way of reproach they are called 
Maraka, which literally means slaughterer or destroyer. 
The following account is given of them in the Mysore 


“A caste claiming to bo Brahmans, but not recognised as such. 
They worship the Hinds triad, butare chiefly Vishnuvites and wear 
the trident mark on their foreheads, They are most numerous in the 
south of the Mysore district, which contains tive-sixths of the 
whole number. The great of the remainder are in Hassan 
district. They call themselves Kannadiga or Hale Karnataka, 
the namo Maraka being considered as one of reproach. They are 
anid to be dexcondanta of some disciples of Sankaracharya, and the 
following legend is related of the cauee of their expulsion from the 
Brabman caste to which their ancestors belonged— 

One day Sankaracharya, wishing to text his disciples, drank some 
fat in uthelr brevouce, and ee eee it oo be no sin to 
follow their master’s exam y in the same ; 
Boon after, when passing a butcher's Sankaracharya taked for 
alms; the butcher bad nothing but meat to give, which the guru 
and his disciples ato, According to the Hindu Shastras, 
iron alone can purify a person who has eaten flesh and druok tadi. 
Sankaracharya went toa blackemith’s furnace, and Logged from him 
somo red hot iron, which he swallowed and was poritied. The dis- 
ciples were unable to imitate their master in the matter of the red 
hot iron, and besought him to forgive their presumption in having 
dared to imitate him in of forbidden food. Sankara- 
charya refused to give absolution, and curse them as unfit to 
muenciate with the six secte of Brahmans.—AMysore Gazetteer, Vol. 1, 
Pp sth, 


CHAP. VI.-THE BRAHMANS OF DRAVIRA. 


Dravira is the name given to the southernmost 
part of the Indian Peninsala, including the districts of 
Trichinopoli, Tanjore, Arcot, Tinnevelly, Kambakonam, 
and Madara, This tract of country heing inhabited b 
the Tamil-spenking tribes is roughiy distinguishable 
from the provinces of Karnat and Andhra towards its 
north, the prevailing languages of which are respectively 
Kanarese and Telugu. 

The Brahmans of Dravira are divided into two main 
classes according to their religion. The followers of 
Sankaracharya are called Smartas, and those of Ramanuju 
and Madhava are called Vuishnavas, All the Dravira 
Brahmans are strict vegetarians and tectotalers. 


§ 1—The Smarta Brahmans. 


The majority of the Smarta Brahmans are Sivites, 
and there are very few Saktas or Vishnu worshippers 
among them. They are all followers of Sankaracharya, 
and regurd the Superior of the Sankarite monastery at 
Sringeri as their spiritual head. Those among the 
Smartas who devote themselves entirely to Veilic stady 
and to the practice of Vedic rites are called Vaidikas, 
and those who earn their living by sectlar pursuits ara 
called Laukikas. The Vaidikas alone are entitled to 
religious gifts, and the Laukikas cannot lay claim to 
largesses for pious purposes. But in other respects the 
distinction is of no imy ce whatever, as inter- 
marriage is freely allowed hetween them. 
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The usual surname of the Smartas is Ayar. The 
Sanskritists among them use the title of Shastri while 
the title of Dikshit is similarly used by those in whose 
family any of the great Vedic sacrifices has ever 
been celebrated. 

The following are the most important classes of 
Dravira Brahmans of the Smarta order:— 

1 | 3. Ashta Sabasra, 
3 Betiattharana, 4, Banket. 

Warma Brakmans.—The Warma Brahmans are very 
numerous in and near Tanjore. They are divided into 
the following classes -— 


1. Chola Des. 3 Babaar. 
2. Warme Des. . 4 dan 
5. Eanjesy. 


These may eat together, but there can be no inter- 
marriage between them, The Inte Sir Muttaswami 
Ayar, of the Madras High Court, was a Warma Des 
Warma of the Tanjore district. Mr. Subrambanya 
Avar, who has been appointed to succeed him on the 
Bench of the Madras High Court, is also a Warma Des 
Warma, Sir Muttaswami was not only an able Judge, 
but a great man in every sense of the term. Upon his 
death, which occurred in January lust, the Chief Justice 


said of him 


“We are asacmbled here to express our very, SE Sattorramt Agar 
we have sustained by the death of Sir Muttuswami Ayar. 
His death in undoubtedly a loss to the whole country and the Crown. 
A profound Hindu jurist, sree with pc excellent knowledge of 
English law, with v ‘of mind possessing that most 
useful auality ing was undoubtedly a 
great Judge, very tnasau sd great strength of 
find and independence of character, judgments were carefully 
considered, and the decisions he pionsety arrived at were, in & 
ir majority of inatances, upbeld in the final Court of Appeal. 
advice was often asked for by the Judges of the Court, and— 
from experience—waa always Feoely “given and was ot 
‘ulsshis, Ho wars wen wha did hoacar great profemion of 
law, an upright Judge who administered tice without distinction 
of race or creed, s well read scholar and a gentleman in the best 
and trucet ‘acceptation of the word, The Hi igh Court by his death 
has cuaimined @ heavy loss, a lous which Het ube it con it 
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The Warma Brahmans paint their foreheads in two 
different ways. Some have transverse lines of sandal 
or sacred ushes ; while others have a perpendicular 
line of sandal or Gopichandana.* 


Brihat Charana—Among the Dravira Brahmans 
the Brihat Charanas are next in importance only to the 
Warmas. The Brihat Charanas paint their forehead 
with a round mark of Gopicbandana in the centre, in 
addition to transverse lines of: white sandal, Sir 
Sheshadri Arar, x.c..1., the present Dewan of Mysore, 
is a Brihat Charana. So is also Mr. Sundur Ayar, 
Advocate, Madras High Court. 

Ashta Sahasra.—The Ashta Sabasras are, generally 
speaking, more handsome than the other classes of 
Draviri Brahmans. Like the moderate Sakti worship- 
pers of Bengal, the Ashta Sahasras paint between their 
eyebrows a round mark which is either of white sandal 
or of a black colouring material formed by powdered 
charcoal. 

Sanket—-The Sankets are Dravidians, but are found 
also in Mysore. The Mysore Sankets cannot speak pure 
Tamil. There are two sub-divisions among them, namely, 
the Kausika Sanketis and the Bettadapara Sanketis, 
Their religion and their sovial customs are the same, 
but there can be no intermarriage between them, 

The following remarks are made with reference to 
the Sanketis by Mr. Narsimmayangar in his report on 
the last Census of Mysore :— 
Ditebre rent eee tend meer 
for siraultaneously securing the twofold object of pruserving the 

of the Verias, while securing a worldly competence cultlvat. 

ing their gardens, and short of actually ploughing tho land, they are 

Pecominently the only fraction of the Brahman brotherhood: whe 
Yands to the bust advantage. 


turn their -— Mysore Census Report 
N61, p. 236, 


* A kind of calcareous clay, eaid to beobtainable only from 6 tank 


Somnath, 
Haptoniy » where the wives of Krishna drowned themselves alter 
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§ 2—-The Vishnuvite Brahmans of Dravira. 


The Vishnuvite Brahmans of Dravira are followers of 
Ramanuja. They are divided into two classes, namely, 
the Vadagala and the Tengala. An account of these 
sects will be given in a subsequent part of this work. 

The late Mr. Rangacharlu, who was Prime Minister 
of the Mysore Raj, was a Vadagala Vaishnava. Mr. 
Bhasyum Ayangar and Rai Bahadur Anandacharla, 
who are now the leading advocates of the Madras High 
Court, and have lately been appointed as Members of 
the Legislative Council of India, are also Vadagala 
Vaishnavas of the Tamil country. 


B, HC 7 


CHAP. VIL—THE BRAHMANS OF TELINGANA. 


Teavcana is one of the names of that part of the 
Deccan where Telugu is the prevailing language. In 
ancient times this tract of country was ‘incladded in the 
kingdoms then called Andhra and Kalinga, At the 
present time Telingana includes the castern districts of 
the Nizam’s dominions, in addition to the British districts 
of Ganjam, Vizigapatam, Godavari Krishna, Nellore, 
North Arcot, Bellary, Cudapa, Karnoul, and Anantpore. 
The Brahmans of this part of the Decean are known 
by the general name of Tailangi Brahmans. They are 
mainly followers of the Apastamba Sakba of the Yajur 
Veda. There are also Rig Vedisamong them. Nearly 
a third of them are Vishnuvites of tho Ramanuja and 
Madbava sects, the rest being Smartas, There are 
very few Sakti worshippers among them even of the 

erate type. Like most of the other classes of the 
Deccani Brahmans, the Tailangis are strict vegetarians 
and abstainers from spirituous liyuors. The orthodox 
Tajlangi does not smoke tobacco. 

The Brahmansof Telingana are sub-livided into severn) 
distinct sections. On account of difference of cultsthere 
are among them thefollowing three main sub-classes :— 

1, Smartas, | 2 Sri Vaishnavas, | 3. MBadhaves 

The followers of Madhava form a single caste. Tho 
Sri Vaishnavas among the Telingans Brahmans form 
a distinct caste called Andhra Vaishnava. They aro 
not sub-divided ave and Tengala like their co-reli- 
gionists of Dravira. Smartas are sub-divided into 
two classes, namely, Niyogi and Vaidik. The Niyogis 
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profess to value Yoga or religious contemplation more 
than Vedic sacrifices. In practice the Niyogis devote 
themselves mainly to secular pursuits, while the Vaidiks 
constitute the priestly class. Nipogis are considered 
to be eligible for priestly service. But they will never 
either accept a religious gift, or partake of Shradha 
food. The several divisions and sub-sections among the 
Tailangi Brahmans are shown in the following table :— 


Vetnad, 


PPP eer 
ee 
5 
= 
z 


1, Varpiks .... 


| Originally Karnata 
Brahmans now 

naturalised in the 

Andhra country. 

| 

| 

4 


Arvsie Varu {Lit., “the 
six thousand"), 
Telingana Niyogt 
or Telgiana. 
Nanda Varika Niyogi. 
Pakut Moti Niyogi. 
Yajnyaratkya Niyogi. 
Karaata Kama 
Niyogi. 
Originally of Kar- 


mata. 


( 
1, SMARTA | 
1 


2, Nryoat ... 


Pree jo ot 


: Area 
2 RAMANUJITES <* Mea Dat 1. Fadagata, 
GRaKTe FROM Daa-} 3° Tengabe. 


3, MADHAVA—FotlowEns oF MapHava. 


Velnadu.—The Velnndus are the most numerous 
class of Tailangi Brahmans. Vallabbachari, who in the 
15th century attained great success as a prophet with 
vory little sacrifice of personal ease, and whose descen- 
dants are worshipped almost as gods still in Rajputana, 
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Gajrat and Bombay, was a member of this tribe. 
According to the Hindustani account of Ballava’s “con- 
quests” his father was a native of Kankarkom, but his 
birth took place at a place named Champa near Raipore, 
while his parents were on their way from their native 
village to Benares. A full account of Ballava is given 
in the part of this book dealing with the Indian sects. 
The Velnadus are most numerous in the Godavari and 
Krishna districts. Colonies of the tribe are found also 
in every part of Mysore except Kadur. 

Venginadu.—-The Venginadus are next in importance 
to the Velnada, and are found chiefly in the British dis- 
tricts of Godavari and Vizigapatam, formerly called the 
Vengi country. 

‘asalnadu.—The Kasalnadus derive thoir name from 
Kosala, the ancient name of Onde, from whence they 
profess to have emigrated to the Kalinga country 
where they are now found. 

Murakanadu.—Brabmans of this class aro found 
chiefly in the tract of country to the south of tho 
Krishna. They are pretty numerous in Mysore. Thero 
ttre among them both priests and men devoted to 
secular pursaits. The present Superior of the chief 
Sankarite monastery at Sringeri is a Murakanadu. 

Telaganadu.—The Telaganadus are quite as numerous 
as the Velnadus. The former are found chicfy in tho 
north-eastern part of the Nizam’s dominions. 

Yajnavalkya.—This name is given in the Teln; 
country to the followers of the Kanwa Sakha of the 
White Yajur Veda, They are called also Pratham 
Sakhi as in the Mabratta country. 

Niyogis.—The Niyogis are secular Brahmans, They 
derive their name from yedeny Yoga, vee means 
religious contemplation, as op, to which means 
religions sacrifice. As the word "Niyage in Sanskrit 
Tneans “ employment,” itis more probable that the Niyo- 
gis are so-called because they accept secular employ- 
Mment. The Komatis and the Sudras bow to them, but 
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the ecclesiastical Brahmans address them with a bene- 
diction. From a secular point of view they have great 
importance. They are usually employed as writers and 
village accountants. 

Aradhyas.—The word Aradhya signifies “deserving to 
be worshipped.” The Aradhyas do not form a separate 
caste, as intermarriages take place between them and the 
Smartas. The Aradhyas of the Telugu country profess 
to be Brahmans, but are, in fact, semi-conver Lin- 
guits, and are not regarded as good Brahmans. Though 
following Basava in attaching great importance to Ling 
worship, they adhere to caste and repeat the Gayatri 
prayers. They act as Gurus or spiritual preceptors to the 

igher classes of lay Lingaits, while the lower classes 
among the followers of Basava are left to the guidance 
of' the Jangamas or the priestly Sudras of the sect. 


CHAP. VIII—THE BRAHMANS OF THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


As n considerable portion of the territories included 
in what is now called the Central Province was formerly 
tuled by kings of the Gond tribe, and as there is still 
a large Gond population in the districts round Nagpore 
and Jubbulpore, the tract of country inhabited by them 
is poy ularly ealled Gondwana, and the Brahmans 
settled within it receive tho designation of Gond Brah- 
mans. They are called also Jhura Brahmans from the 
fact of their country being still, to a very large ex- 
tent, covered by forest. Like some of the Mahratta 
Brahmans, the Gond Brahmans are divided into distinct. 
sections on account of the differences in the Vedas and 
the Sakbas which they profess. The majority of them 
are followers of the Yajur Veda, Thero aro alvo Rix 
Vedis among them, but very few followers of any of 
the other Vedas. The Yajur Vedis are divided into 
various Sakhas, the Madhyandinas, Kanvas, and tho 
Apastambis being the most numerous. There cannot 
be intermarriage between these. But marriage alliances 
are possible between the Rig Vedis and the Apastamhi 
section of the Yajor Vedis. All the Rig Vedis are of 
the Ashwalayana Sakha. 

All the Gond Brahmans are vegetarians and ab- 
stainers from intoxicating drink. The Yajur Vedis 
are chiefly Sivites. There are a few Bhagabats and 
moderate Saktas among them. The Bbagabats are 
moderate Vishnuvites, paying reverence to Siva also. 
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Among the Rig Vedis the majority are Bhagabats and 
Sivites. There are a few extreme Vishnuvites among 
them. There may be intermarriage between the Sivites, 
Bhagabats, Vaishnavas and Saktas of the same class. 
Intermarriage is possible also between the Bhikshus 
and the Laukikas. 

There are very few wealthy men among the Gond 
Brahmans. But they have in their community many 
learned Sangkritists and English scholars. There is in 
Gondwana a class of Brahmans called Charaki. There 
are also colonies of the Malwi and the Narmadi. 


CHAP. IX.—BRAHMANS OF TULAVA, 
SOUTH KANARA AND COORG. 


Tulava Brakmans.—Talava is a small tract of country 
embracing only tho British District of South Kanara 
and a part of Coorg. Udipi, the chief centre of the 
Madhava sect, is in Tulava, and is regarded by its mem- 
bers as a very holy place. 

Dr. Wilson gives the following account of the Tulava 
Brahmans :— 


“The Brahmans taking to themselves the designation of Tula 
are scattered aot merely through le ince but through some ot 


the ferrivories above the ahaa Irion een fmt enearly formotten their 
a fice by od io he Ronen Ni autriote otewine toca! 
of as fo 
Shiva, |S Kotm, 
Pa: adavuru. 4. Kandavaru. 


* ‘These are all varieties,” ho adds, “of Tulava Brahmans, anit 
appear to be almost aboriginal (in a certain senec), Thoy are vory 
tees thay bel oom of Nagars, Benbecorge, Keore: an pd 
where greatest portion of -nut garvens. 
are mostly of Smarta sect, aud <isciples of the Shringeri and ite 
tubordinate Mathes of Tira, Muthar, Hariharpura, ‘Bandit 
Molavagal, kc. ‘They speak Kanaroso only, but their books are partly 
in the Grantha and art in the Bel Bodha charactor. Some "ign 
their names in the Tul ‘Thoy are indifferently educated 
cxeept a few who are either brokers or in public employ.’ 

‘The Tolavs Brabmans do not intermarry with the Brahmans 
on the Malabar Coast. ons ations, attributed to Sankara, 


charya, by Brahmans, 
inter am he Brahmans north of Parampol, forming 
thirty-two Grams Tulaned with the Brahmans ant thirty-two 
jramaas to the south called Malaylam are for! en synonym 
of the Tuls Brahmans is Imiran or rather 
‘The Tulava Brahmans reeemble the Namburis, poy consiler them- 
selves as the proper lords of the country, pretending that {t wae 


+ Mts Aol Meckanale, quoted in South Indian Christ. Reponitory, Vol. U1, 
B 408, 
f104N 
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a e for, their use are poly” 
9 [= ty a Bechet ‘alls a a, with the 


sons become Rajas, and her eldest 

2 ite family. "Whenevor sho plone 
prevent widow re-marriage, but 
eos, widow prostitution in the name of religion ; and with widows 
id women who have forsaken their husbands and become * *Moylar” 
and attached to the temples, hold intercourse. They burn their 

dead. They abstain from food and spirituous liquors, 
¢ Tulava Brahmans are equally divided between the sects of 
and Madbavacharya. 


In Mysore there are some Brahmanic colonists who 
call themselves Kavarga and Shishyavarga and who are 
believed to have been originally inhabitants of Tulava. 
The word Kavarga teat tee the first five letters 
of the Sanskrit alphabet. Tithe reason why the designa- 
tion is applied to the tribe of Brahmans bearing the 
name is explained as follows in the report on the last 
Census of Mysore :— 


‘The name is said to have a reproachfal allusion toa |, aecord: 
nf to which a brother and sister of this tribe deceitfully received a 
gift by ropreseating {hemsclees ae husband and wife at rf Brabmani- 
‘cal ceremony, patriarchal law of visiting the sins of the 
fathers on the tae chinivars te the tribe is to this day distinguished by the 
name of Kavarga (of the Ka class), Ka being the initial syllable of 
the Kanarese word Kullu (= thief}.—Afysore Census Report, p. 235. 
In Coorg there is a priestly class called Amma 
Kodaga or Kaveri Brahmans; but as they do not 
profess to follow any particular Veda, they are, proper- 
ly speaking, no Brahmans, They sre a very small 
community. With regard to them, Richter says :— 

Tho A Kodagas tive principally in the 8.-W. parts of Coorg, 
and are the indigenous priesthood devoted to the worebip of Amma 
the Kaveri goddew. ‘They are of a quite unobtrusive character ; do 
not intermarry with the other Coorga, and are, generally speaking, 
inferior to them in personal appearance and strength cf body. Their 
number is about 50, they are ‘letered and devoid of Brai manical 


lore. Their diet ia vegetable fc ly, and they abstain from 
dvieking Huot, hele com pleion is niher tin ee ee dak 


brown, and their hair black and aotoptcal 
buns of tha Castes and Trite of Goory fy the B the her. s Richter, pL Pp. i. 


* Buchanan's Journey, Vol. II, pp. $2, 16. 





CHAP. X.—THE BRAHMANS OF KERALA, 
MALABAR, COCHIN AND TRAVANCORE. 


Tae part of the western coast of the Deccan which 
extends from Cannanore and the Chandra Giri river on. 
the north to Cape Comorin on the south, and which 
embraces at present the British district of Malubar, and 
the principalities of Cochin and Travancore, is, in many 
respects, a homogeneous tract distinguishable from every 
other part of India. This strip of country was called 
in ancient _ Kerala or Cis end governed Wh its 
own king. e language spoken by its people is Malay- 
lan which, though allied t fo the Tamil, Aes vite distinet 
dialect. The Nairs and the Namburi Brahmans, who 
form the chief elements in the population of Kerala, are 
not to be found in considerable numbers even in the 
adjoining districts of Coimbatore, Trichinopoly, Madura 
or Tinnevely. It is, however, the peculiar laws and 
customs of Kerala that distinguish it most from other 
parts of India. The very family type among the Nairs 
is so different from what is found in other countries, 
that it is very diffiealt for en outsider to form an idea of 
it, Among most of the nations throughout the world, 
each male member when he marries, becomes an unit of 
the society. During the lifetime of his father ho may, 
with his wife, and in some cases with his children also, 
live under the parental roof. But each of the male mem- 
bers of the society is, in the eye of law, the centre of 
an independent group actual or possible. After his death, 
the usual rule is that his sons succeed to bis property 
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and his statns, and every one traces his lineage in the 
male line, i.e, in the line of his father, dfather, 
great-grandfather, &. The case among the Nairs is 
very different, Among them every girl is married 
formally when a child with a Brahman. But the titu- 
lar husband can never claim her as his wife, and when 
she grows up she may choose any one, either of her own 
or of the Brahman caste, provided he is not a member of 
the same ¢arwad (the common residence of the children 
of the same maternal ancestor). A female member of a 
wealthy tarwad never leaves her maternal home, but is 
visited there by her husband. In the case of less wealth 
tarwade, the women generally live with the husbands 
chosen by them. But in all cases the children succeed 
to the property and status of their mother’s tarwad, 
and not to their male ancestors. 

The marriage customs of the Namburi Brahmans of 
Malabar are not the same as those of the Nairs; nor are 
they quite identical with those of the Brahmans in other 
parts of Indis. In a Namburi family, it is only the 
eldest brother who is ordinarily allowed to take a wife 
hy a regular marriage. If no male children be born to 
the eldest, then the brother next in rank may marry 
in the regular way, but not otherwise. The younger 
brothers, who are forbidden marriage, are allowed to 
form connexions with Ksatriya and Nair women, 

The Namburis exact greater deference from the 
Sudras than the Brahmans in other parts of the country. 
A Nair, who is a high caste Sudra, may approach, but 
must not touch, 2 Namburi. A Tir, who is a cultivator 
by caste, has to remain thirty-six steps off from one ; a 

falayaer hillman three or four steps farther. A member 
of the degraded Poliyar caste has to keep himself at 
a distance of ninety-six steps. If o Puliyar touch a 
Brahman, the latter must make expiation by immediate 
bathing, and change of his Brahmanical thrend. 

The Namburis are, like most of the other classes of 
Deccani Brahmans, strict vegetarians, Their male 
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members are allowed to eat with the Ksatriyas. The 
most striking peculiarity in a Namburi is the tuft of 
hair grown near the instead of the usual 
Brahmanical Sikha at the central part of the head. 
There are both Sivites and Vishnuvites among the Nam- 
buris, The former are called Chovar, the latter Panyou. 
The Namburi Brahmans seldom go abroad without 
holding « chatra or large umbrella, Their women also 
screen themselves with a chatra when they go out, which 
they do very seldom. The foreign Brahmans residing in 
Malabar sre called Pattara. The Ambalvashis, who are 
the employés of the public shrines, ure Namburis by 
descent, but degraded by their avocation. 

The great Sankaracharya, whose name stands most 
conspicuous in the struggle for rooting ont Buddhism 
from India, and who is regarded by Brahmans in every 
Rr or the country as an incarnation of Siyu, was a 

fjambori. 


PART V. 
THE SEMI-BRAHMANICAL CASTES. 





CHAP, I.—THE BHUINHAR BRAHMANS OF 
BEHAR AND BENARES. 


‘TERE are various legends regarding the origin of this 
caste, The Bhuinbar Brahmans themsolves claim to be 
trae Brahmans descended from the ralers whom Parasu 
Ram set up in the placo of the Ksatriya kings slain 
by him, he good Brahmans and the Keatnyas of 

country, however, look down upon them, and in- 
sinuate that they are of a mixed breed, the offspring of 
Brahman men and Ksatriya women. It is even said 
thut the class was formed by the promotion of low caste 
men under the orders of a minister to a Raja who 
wanted a very large number of Brahmans to celebrate 
religious ceremony, but for whom his minister could 
not procure tho required number of true Brahmans. 
But this logendary theory is very strongly contradicted 
by the Aryan physiognomy of the Bhuinbars who, in 
respoct of personal aj ce, are in_no way inferior 
to the Brahmans and the Rajputs. One of the most 
important points of difference between the Bhuinbar 
Brahmans, and the majority of the ordinary Brahmans is, 
that while the latter are divided into only those exoga- 
mous clans called Gotra, the former have among them, 
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like the Raj a twofold division based upon both 
Gotra and tilbe. From this circumstance Mr. Risley* 
has been Jed to conclude that the Bhuinhar Brahmans 
are an offshoot of the Rajputs, and not true Brahmans, 
But as there are similar tribal divisions among the 
Maithila Brahmans of Tirhoot and the Saraswat Brab- 
mans of the Panjab, it might, on the same ground, be 
said that the Saraswats and the Maithilas are offshoots 
of the Rajputs. 

The theory that Bhainhar Brahmans are an offshoot 
of the Rajputs, involves the utterly unfounded assump- 
tion that any of the military clans could have reason to 
be ashamed of their caste status. Tho ‘royal race’ bad 
very good reasons to be proud of such surnames as 
Sinha, Roy and Thakoor, and it seems very unlikely that 
any of their clans could at any time be so foolixh as to 


* ‘The grounds on which Mr. Risley reats his view will appear clear 
from the following extract :— 

“ An examination of the sections or exogamous groups into which 
the Babbans are divided appear, however, to tell strongly ayainnt the 
hypothesis that they are degraded Brahmans. These yroupa are 
asually the oldest and most durable element in tho internat oryanizn- 
tion of @ caste or tribe, and may therefore be expected to offer 
the clearest indications as to its origin. Now we fioil umong the 
Babhans section names of two «istinct types, the one territorial 
referring either to some very early settlument of tho section, or 
to tho birthplace of its founder, and the other cponymous, the 

ym being in most cases a Vedic Rivhi or inspiredsage. The names 
of the former class correspond to or closely resemble those current 
among Rajpute; the namos of tho latter are those of the standard 
Brahmanical Gotras, Where the matrimonial prohibitions based 
‘on these two classes of soctions conflict, ns must obviously often 
happen where every momber of the caste necesssrily belongy ta 
both sets, the authority of the territorial class overrides that of 

or Brahmanical class, Suppose, for instancy, that a 
ronch territorial section and of the Hanililya opony- 
mous section wishes to marry s woman of the Hakanwar territorial 
section, the faot that she alxo belongs to the Sandilya eponymous 
section will not operate nas bar to the marriage. Whiatever may be 
the theory of the puroAils of the custo, the Hrabmanical Goten is 
disregarded in practice. Thia circumstance soems to indicate that 

are the older of tho two, and are probably 
the original sections of the carte, while the eponymous sections have 
been borrowed fromthe Brahmans in comparatively recent timox. 
It would follow that the Babhans aroan offshoot, not from the 
‘Brahmans, but trom the Bajputs.”—Risley’s Tyites and Castes, Vol. 
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elub together for the Purpose of assuming the Brahma- 
nic surnames of Dobe, Tewari, Chobe and Upadhya. 
On the theory that the Bhuinhar Brahmans are an off- 
shoot of the Rajputs, the clans that now profess to be 
Bhuinhar Rajputs are the residue that have stuck to their 
original status, and have never aspired to a higher one. 
But on this supposition it would be difficult to find any 
reason for the distinction between Bhuinhar Rajputs 
and the ordinary Rajputs. 

Theo clue to the exact status of the Bhuinhar Brah- 
mans is afforded by their name. The word literally 
means a landholder, In language of the Indian 
feudal system, Bhum is the name given to a kind of 
tenure similar to the Zuams and Jaigirs of Mahomedan 
times. By a Bhum, according to the Rajputana 
Gazetteer, an hereditary, non-resumable and inalienable 
property in the soil was inseparably bound up with a 
revenue-free title. Bhum was given a3 compensation 
for bloodshed, in order to quell a fend, for distinguished 
services in the field, for protection of a border, or for 
the watch and ward of a village.* The tennre is 
very highly esteemed by Rajputs of all classes. The 
Mabarafuh of Kishengarh, the ‘oor of Fategarh, the 
Thakoor of Gunia, the Thakoor of Bandanwara, and the 
Thakoor of Tantoti are among the Bhumias of Ajmere. 
In Bengal the fact of the frontier districts of the east 
having been at one time under twelve Bhumia Kings 
is well known still by tradition. 

The meaning of the designation Bhuinhar being as 
stated above, the Bhuinhar Brahmans are evidently 
those Brahmans who held grants of land for secular 
services. Whoever held a secular fief was a Bhuinhar. 
Where 2 Brahman held such a tenure he was called a 
Bhuinhar Brahman, Where the holder was a Ksatriya 
he was called a Bhoinbor Ksatriya. Bbuinhar Brah- 


* The Assameso Bhninhars do not wear the sacred thread, and do 
not claim to be cither Brahmans or Keatriyas, 
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mans are sometimes called simply Bhninbars, just as the 
masons, whose class name in Bengali is Haj mistri 
(royal arehitect), are generally called Raj, which means 
a king. 

Tn Assam the Bhuinhars hold their lands on very 
favourable terms; but no exceptional indulgence is 
shown to the Bhuinhars of Behar or Benares by the 
local zemindars. As may be expected the Bhuinhars 
are now chiefly an agricultural class; but like the 
good Brahmans, they never touch the Plough. They 
will, however, do any kind of manual work except 
personal service. They serve not only as soldiers, con- 
stables, orderlies and gate-kecpers, but also as porters, 
cartmen, and cutters of wood. Many of the Hindu 
cartmen and porters in Culcutta are Bhuinbars. Some 
of them are very proud and cantankerous. Tho fact 
that the Bhuinhars readily enlist in the army and in 
the police may be taken to show, to some extent, what 
their caste profession must have been in former times. 

The Bhuinhars observe all their religious coremonies 
in the same manner os the good Brahmans ; but as 
they practise secular avocations they, like the Laukika 
Brahmans of Southern India, are not entitled to accept 
religious gifts, or to minister to any one as priests, The 
best Brahmans officiato as priests for the Bhuinhars, and 
it is not considered that they are degraded by doing so. 

On the view that the Bhuinhars wore anciently a 
fighting caste, it is not at all a matter for wonder 
that there are among them, os among the Rajputs, 
many big landholders. The Rajas named below aro of 
the Bhuinhar caste :— 


& Raleot Bette ts Champaran, North Behar 
ie 3 

i of Tikari in Gaya. 

4 of Hatws in Saran, North Behar. 

5, of Tamakhi 

6. ja of SI 

7. Baja of 

8 

a 


in Gorakpore. 
hoohar, 

Maieadal ta 

of Pakour in Bonthal ri Bengal. 

of Mobeshpore in Sonthal Pergunnabs, Bengal, 
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Like the Rajputs the Bhuinhar Brahmans form one 
great caste, and there are no sub-castes among them. 
They are divided into a large number of clans which, 
‘or Purposes of marriage, are, with very few exceptions, 
ul equal. The usual surnames of the Bhuinher Brah- 
nans are the same as those of the other Brahmans of 
Northern India. Being a fighting caste, a few of them 
vave Rajput surnames. 


R, wo 8 


CHAP. I]._THE BHATS AND THE CHARANAS. 


Tar Bhats and the Charanas are very important 
castes in Rajputana and the adjoining provinces, They 
are the minstrels, historians and gencalogists of the 
Rajput chiefs, und are very much feared by their con- 
stituents, as it is in their power to lower any family by 
distorting history. They all take the holy thread, and 
as their persons are considered to be sacred by all 
classes, they seem to have been originally Brahmans. 
The very name of Bhatta points ulso to the same 
conclusion, a3 it means a learned man, and is an honori- 
fic surname of many of the best families of Brahmanas 
in every part of the country. In all probability the 
Bhats are the custe who were usuall employed hy 
the Rajput princes in diplomatic service, while the 
Charanas, as their very name indicates, were the spies. 
At any rato this view not only explains the fact that 
the Bhats have a higher caste status than the Charanas, 
but is supported also by the custom which still prevails 
among the Rajputs of employing the Bhats to conduct 
negotiations for marriage alliances. 

‘ir John Malcolm gives the following account of the 
Bhats :— 

Tho Bhats or Raos seldom sacrifice themselves; but as chroniclors 

or bards, they share power, and somotimen office with the Charanas. 


‘Among the Bhilalos and lowur tribva they enjoy great and exclusive 
influence ; they give praise and fame in their sungy to those who are 
}iberal to thom, while they visit those who neglect or injure them, 
with satires, in which they usually reproach them with sperious 
birth and inherent meannom. Nometimes the lihst, if vory seriously 
offended, fxee the figuro of the Porson he desires to ona 
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Jong pole, and appends to it = i as & mark of disgrace. In 
much canes the song of the Bhat | the infamy of the object of hia 
yevenge. This image usually travels the country till the party or 
his friends purchase the cessation of the ridicule and curses thas 
entailed. It is not deemed in these countrics in the power of s prince, 
much lesa any other person, to ‘@ Bhat, or even punish him for 
such a proceeding : he is protected by the soporstitfous and relizious 


Midcolms Conival Tedla, Vou UL Caaf AV, ppt 

The poetic castes in fact performed the functions of the 
diers-dtat_ in Rajasthan, and the privilege of comment- 
ing on the actions of their Kings. which they possessed 
and very often abused, was very nearly unlimited. In 
Rajputana there ure many big landholders and men of 
influence among the Bhats and the Charanas ; but 
there are’ very few Sanskritists among them. The 
usual sumame of the Bhats is Rao. They are divided 
into two classes, namely, the Brabma Bhats and the 
Yoga Bhats. The former are poets and minstrels who 
recount, in verse, the history of the great Rajput 
heroes, ancient and modern. The Yoga Bhats ara the 
genealogists. The Bhats of Bengal are mere beggars, 
without regular constituents, and without the slightest 
retension of poetic capacity. On the occasions of 
Bajas and Shradhas in the houses of the rich, they 
present themselves uninvited, and make such a horrid 
uproar by shouting and singing. that the master of the 
house besieged by them is glad to pay something to et 
rid of them. If refused. they will get to the top of a 
tree or wall, and threaten to commit suicide by talling 
headlong on the ground. Being thus terrorised the 
ladies of the hovse insist upon their immediate dis- 
missal anyhow, and it is therefore quite impossible to 
avoid submitting to their exactions on ceremonial ovca- 
sions. With regard to the Charanas Sir John Malcolm 
gives the following account :— 


‘They are divided into two tribes, the Kachili who are merchants, 
and the Maru who are hards, ‘These again branch out intoone hun- 
dred and twenty other tribes, many of whom are the descendants in 
the female ine of Brahraansand Rajputs. They are taught. to read 
‘aad write, and the class who traffic (generally in camels and bores) 
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are shrewd men of business ; while the Maru Charanss apply their 
skill to the genealogy of tribes, and to the recital of numerous 

nds (aeuall in, veree), colebrating the praises of former heroes, 
which ‘tie their duty to chant, to gratify Pike ide and rouse the 
emulation of their descendants. Charana’s chief power in 
derived from an impression that it is certain rain and destruction 
to shed his blood, or that of any of his family, or to be the cauue of 
ita being shod. They obtain a high rank in socicty, and a certain 
livelihood, from the superstitious belief which they are educated to 
inculcate, snd which they teach their children to consider as their 
chief object in life to maintain. A Charana becomes the safeguard 
of travellers and fe al for merchants, and his bond 











preferred among the Rajputs, when rents and property a 
cerned, to that of the wealthiest bankers. When he trades hi 
he aione is trusted and trusts among the community to whick 
belongs. The Charana who accompanies travellers likely to be 
attacked by Rajput robbers, when he sees the latter approach, 
warns them off by holding a in his hand, and if they do not 
attend to him, ho stabs himself in a piace that is not mortal, 
and taking the blood from tho wound, throws it at the assailants 
with imprecations of future woe and rui If this has pot the de- 
sired effect, the wounds are red, and vs ono of the 
Charana’s relations, commonly a female child or an old womon, is 
made a sacrifice. The same process ix lopted to enfuree the pay: 
ment of a debt to himscif or a claim fur w! he has hecome 
security. It is not unusual, asthe next step, to slay hinselt 
the catastrophe has been known to close in the vo 
his wives and chill The 
from all the other por tion, both iu dress and manners. They often 
reaide in separate villages, and the traveller it surprised to ave them 
rome out in their long robes, and attend him fur some space, chant: 
ing his welcome ta their abode. ‘The Charanas are not only treated 
by the Rajputs with great reapect (the hu rulers of that race 

fsing when one of this class enters or leaves an aswmbly), but they 
have more substantial marks of regard. When they engage in trate, 
lighter duties are collected fram them than others. They receive at 
all feanta and marriages presents that are only limited by the ability 
of the parties. The evil consequences of a ( a being driven 
to undergo a violent death, can be slune averted Ly yranta of land 
and costly gifts to surviving relations; and the Rajimt chiet, whose 
guilt is recorded (for all these sacrifices are subjects of rade porms), 
asthe cause of such sacred blood being shed, is fortunate when hy 
ean by any means have his {repentance and gyneronlty made part of 
thetegond.--Malcolm's Central {ndia, Vol. U.Chap. XTV, p. 10s ot sag, 


About the peregrinations of the Bhats and the Cha- 
ranas, and the periodical visits paid by them to their 
constituents, 2 graphic account is to be found in the 
following extract :— 


‘When the rainy season clones, and travelling becomes practicable, 
the bard sets off on his yoarly tour from his residence in the Bhat- 
ware of some city or town. One by one ho visita each of the Rajput 
chiefs who are his patrons, and from whom he has received portions. 
of land, or anoual grants of money, timing bis arrival, if possible, 
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to suit occasions of marriage or other domestic festival. After he 
ved usual courtesies, he produces the ‘ Bal a book 
crabbed Biorogly phic fathers, 
which contains the descent of the if the chief be the Tilayet 
or head of the family, from the founder of the tribe; if he be a 
Phatayo, or caslet, from the immodiate ancestor of the branch, inter- 
" with many @ verse or ballad, the dark sayings contained in 
which are chanted forth in musical cadence to a delighted audience, 
and are then orally interpreted by the , with many an illustrs- 
tive anecdote or tale, The * Babi’ is not, however, merely a source for 
the gratification of family pride, or even of love of song; it inalson 
record of authority hy which questions of consanguinity are deter. 
tainell when Tarrlage is on the fapis and dinputen relating to the 
jecided. 
the birth: 





or in thone of 


division of ancestral property are Itia the duty of a bard 
at each periodical visit to regi #, Taarriages and deathe 
which have taken place in the family since his last circuit, as well 
as to chronicle all other events worthy of remark which have occur- 
red to affect the fortunes of his patron ; nor have we ever heard even 
a doubt suggested reganling the accurate, much less the honest, ful- 
filment of this duty by the bard.—Forbess Ras Afala, Vol. Tl, pp. 





PART VI. 
THE DEGRADED BRAHMANS. 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


TarRE are various class of degraded Brahmans 
who now form, more or lesx completely, separate castes. 
Their social ostracism is due to one or other of the 
following causes :— 


1, Alleged intercourse with Mahomedans at some by-gone 


riod. 
ainistering to the low castes an prionts. 

Being connected with the great public shrines. 
‘Acoopting forbidden gifts. 

Ministering as pricets at a cremation. 

Being suspected to be of apurious birth. 

By being tillers of the soil. 

By meniat service. 


CHAP, IL—THE HOSAINIS AND KUVACHANDAS. 


Hosainis—These are _ class of Brahmans to be 
found in many parts of Western India, and especially 
near Ahmednagar. They have actually udopted to 
some extent the Mubhomedun faith and its observances, 
though they retain some of tho Brahmanic practives 
too, and gonerally intermarry only among themselves. 
As a class they have no importance. They are chiefly 
beggars. 

Kuvachandas—Found in Sind, and they generally 
resemble the Mussalmans in their habits. 

c 18 } 
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CHAP. Il —THE PIRALI TAGORES OF 
CALCUTTA. 


Or the several classes degraded by alleged inter- 
course with Mahomedans, the Piralis of Bengal are the 
most important from many points of view, They claim 
to be a section of the Radriya Brahmans of the country 
with whom alone they intermarry, though such alliance 
is always very, expensive to them. The good Radriva 
who marries iato a Pirali family is himself reduced ta 
the rank of a Piréli, and always demands a beavy 
premium ase aine yud non. With the exception at 
the family of Babu Debendra Nath Tagore who are 
Brahmos, the Piralis are very orthodox Hindu. 
The following account relating to the degradation of 
Purushottama, the ancestor of the clan, is given by une 
of their leading members, the late Honorable Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, c.s. 


Porushottama was called Pirdll for having married the daughter 
of a person blemished in caste. According to the books of the 
Ghattaks, Janaki Ballabha and Kamleva Roy Chowdri, inhabitants 
of Guncain, in Pergans Chengutia, brought, suit’ against, gn 
ancestor of Bri Kanta Roy, of Jesore. An Amin, named Pia 
Khan, wus depated by the somindar for the purpose of holding an 
invostigation into the caso. Thero was an altercation between the 
Amin and somo of the inhabitants of the placo as to whether the 
amell of thing was tantamount to half-cating it, Some time after 
the said Pirali Khan invited several of whont loot their 
caste, aa he wade them smelt forbicl Toot. Janati Ballabha and 
Xamadera having wat near tho Amin and ‘been reported to have 
eaten the food under tho names of Jamal 
‘han and Kamal Kham, pursaant to the decision of the Pandits of 
those times, . Their descendants, Arjuna Khan, Dinanath Khan, &s., 
live liko Mshomodans up to this day in Magura and Basundia, 


( 19) . 
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Perguna Chengutic, xillah Jessore. They form their connections hy 
marriage with the Khan Chowdrics of Brooms, but not with any 
other Mabomedans, The remaining persons present on the occasion 
were called Pirali. Purushottama was one of the latter. Others 
give & different account. They say that when Purnshottama waa in 
Jessore, on hie way to bathe in tho Ganges, the Chowdries of that 

iaae, who became polluted in the abore mentioned way, forcibly took 
Fim to their house with a view to give him a ighter of theirs in 
marriage. Seeing that the bride waa very beautiful, Purnshottamo 
agreed to marry her. After this marriage, Purushottama left the 
original seat of his family and settled in Jessore, Porushottama had 
a son nawed Balarama. Panchanana, the fifth in descent from 
Balnrama left Jessoro and camo to Gorindpore, the site of Fort 
William, where he parchascd land, and built thereon a dwolling- 
house anda temple. His son Jairam was employed as an Amin in 
the settlement of the 24-Perguanahs and discharged his duties with 
considerable credit. At the capture of Calcutta he iv anid to have 
lost all hia property with the exception of Rs. 13,000 in cash. 

Jairam’s hoter War taken by the Roglish fox the purpose of laitid 
ing Fort William. He received some money and land as compensa- 
tion, and removed himself to Pathuriaghata, He died in the yoar 
1762, loaving four sons, named Ananda Ram, Nilmani, Dai 
Narayan and Govinda, Tho ellest, Ananda Ram, was tho first who 
received @ liberal English education. His family and that of hin 
po brother, who superintended the building of the Fort 

‘illiam, have become extinct, Nilmani was the xrandfather of 
Dwarkanath Tagore, who occu 8 foremost rank in the society of 
hisday, See 8, C, Boue’s Hindus as they are, pp. 171-74, 























With reference to the above, it may be observed here 
that the alleged enjoyment of the smell of a Maho- 
medan’s savoury meat, cannot, by itself, explain the 
perpetual degradation of Purushottama, or of any of tha 
other guests of Pirali, The sin of even voluntary and 
actual eating of such food is not an inexpiahle one, and 
there is not within the four corners of the Shastras, 
any sueh utterly unreasonable and Draconian law as 
would visit a man with eternal degradation tor involun- 
tarily inhaling the smell of forbidden food. There aro 
also other inherent improbabilities in the story as 
narrated above. Unless the Amin, and the inhabitants 
of tho locality where he was conducting his investiga- 
tions, were quite demented, there could not possibly be 
an ogcasion for any altercation between the parties as 
to a question of the Hindo’s religion, Then, again, if 
the habits and prejudices of the Hindus in those times be 
taken into consideration, it would seem quite impossible 
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that Pirali would have invited any number of them 
to his house, or that they would have responded to the 
invitation so far as to enter his dining-room. Hindus 
and Muhomedans very often exchange visits for cere- 
monial and official purposes. But even when they are 
on the most friendly terms, a man professing the one 
religion will not ask a votary of the other to sit hy his 
table while he is at dinner. The orthodox Hindu’s pre~ 
judices are such that after sitting on the same carpet with 
a Mahomedan or a (Christian friend, or shaking hands 
with such a person. he bas to put off his clothes, and to 
bathe or sprinkle his person with the holy water of the 
Ganges, The Mahomedan gentleman of the country 
who know well of these prejudices on the part of their 
Hindu fellow-countrymen, therefore, never ask them to 
mix too familiarly, and the Hindus also keep themselves 
at a sufficient distance to avoid that they must regard 
as contaminations. The dwelling-house of every native 
of India, be hea Hindu or a Mahomedan, consists of two 
parts, namely, the zenana and the boytakhana. The 
Zenanu apartments are reserved for the ladies, and the 
dining-rooms for the members of the house are always 
within the zenana. The boytakhana is the outer part 
of the house where visitors are received. The Mussal- 
mans do sometimes entertain their co-religionists in the 
boutakhana : but no orthodox Hindu would enter such 
a place while the plates are in it, or would remain there 
@ moment after any sign of preparations for introducing 
any kind of cooked entables, 

From what is stated above, it would appear that the 
enuses assigned by the Piralis themselves for their 
degradation cunnot satisfactorily account for their 
status in the Hindu caste system. From the general 
tenor of their story, it seems more probable that Purn- 
shottama was an officer in the staff of the surveyor, 
Pirali, and that, as Amins and their underlings usually 
do, he mado himself’ very unpopular among his co- 
religionists by attempting to invade the titles to their 
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patrimony, so as to lead them to club together for 
ostracising him on the allegation that he had tasted 
or smelt forbidden food. 

The reason why the Piralis left their original 
habitat, and settled in Caleutta, is not far tu seek. 
Purushottama who was first outcasted had evidently 
made his native village too hot for him. He removed 
to Jessore ; hut even at Jessore he could not have, in 
his degraded condition, found many friends. His de- 
seendant, Panehanana, therefore removed to Caleutta 
in search of employment, anid a place where be could 
live in peace. Calcutta was then practically raled by 
the East India Company, who had no reason whatever to 
pay any regard to any rule or decree of caste disei- 
pline. The majority of the well-to-do population of 
Calcutta were then of the weaver caste, with a sprink- 
ling of Sonar Banyas and Kayasthas. Giood Brahmans 
visited the towns sometimes for ministering to their 
disciples or collecting the donations of the rich Sudras 
to their toles or Sanskrit schools. But those were 
days when the orthodex and respectalde Brahmans 
of Bengal considered it beneath their di;mity to engage 
in secular pursuits, and even to those who were in- 
clined to pocket their pride for the sake of pelf, the 
service of the East India Company could not then 
have mach attraction. Whatever the cause might have 
been, the Brahmanic population of Calcutta was not 
very large in its early days, When such was the state 
of things Panchunana settled in it. A Brahman is 1 
Brahman though outcasted by his clansmen. The 
Sonar Banyas of Calcutta were themselves outcastes, 
and as for the Tantis und Kiyasthas, they could have 
nuither the motive nor the power to subject the outcaste 
Panchunana to any kind of persecution. Thu Setts and 
the Malliks actually befriended his family, though ap- 
parently without recognizing their status as Brahmans 
so far us to accept t ir hospitality in any shape. In 
Prasanna Kamar Sagore’s account of his family history 
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it is stated that Ram Krishna Mallik exchanged turbans 
with his ancestor Darpa Narain. That was no doubt 
a. sign of friendship, but not of the kind of venera- 
tion which Banyas must have for good Brahmans. 
It is said however that for nearly half a century after 
the arrival of their ancestor, Panchanana, in Calcutta, 
the Piralis were recognized as good Brahman. But 
when they became wealthy and influential, the late 
Babu Durga Charan Mukerji, of Bag Bazar, formed a 
party for degrading them. Perhaps some of the Kay- 
astha magnates of Calcutta secretly supported Durgu 
Charan in persecuting the Piralis. 

The way in which the Tugores of the last century 
attained their wealth is not well known. Panchanana’s 
son Jairam, by serving as an Amin for the survey and 
settlement of the villages acquired by the East India 
Company under the charter of Emperor Ferokshere. 
apparently laid 9 substantial foundation. His youngest 
son Govinda, who snperintended the building of Fort 
William, presumably improved the patrimony materially. 
Darpa Narain, the third son of Jniram and the great- 
grandfather of Sir Maharaja Jotindra Moban, held for 
some time a high office in the service of the French 
East India Company, Nilmoni, the second son of Jai- 
ram and the grandfather of the celebrated Dwarka 
Nath Tagore, did not inherit any share of the family 
estate. But he was befriended by one of the Sonar 
Banaiya millionaires of his time, and was enabled by his 
friend to build a separate house for his residence on 
the site now occupied by the palatial mansion belong- 
ing to his descendants, Nilmoni’s second son, Ram Moni, 
served as a clerk in the Police Court. Dwarka Nath, 
the second son of Ram Moni, made himself wealthy and 
famous in various ways. He began his career by enter~ 
ing the service of the Government of Bengal in the 
Salt Department. 

About the beginning of the present century when the 
estates of most of the great zemindars of Bengal were 
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brought to sale, for arrears of revenue, the Pirali Tagores 
tonght many valuable properties, and became themselves 
great zemindars. The total income of tho several branch- 
esof the Tagore family must at present be more than 
£100,000. The leading members of the clan in the last 
Roneration were Dwarka Nath Tagore, Prasunna Kumar 

‘agore and Ramanath Tagore, Among the living 
celebrities of the family, Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mo- 
hun Tagore is deservedly esteemed as one of its bright- 
est ornaments. He was 2 member of the Legislative 
Council of India for several years, and the British 
Government ofIndia has conferred upon him every possi- 
ble title of honour at its disposal. His brother Maharaja 
Sourendra Mohan Tugore is a votary of the science of 
music, but at the same time has been steadily improving 
his estate by efficient management like his illustrious 
brother, Dwarka Nath’s son Devendra Nath is now in 
“ sear and yellow leaf” of life. Un account of his «levo- 
tion to religion he is usually called a Mahurshi or Saint. 
His son Satyendra Nath is the first Hindu member of the 
Indian Civil Service, and ix now employed as a District 
Judge in the Bombay Presidency. Babu Kali Krishna 
Tagore, who represents another branch, does not movo 
much in Calcutta society ; bat next to Sir J. M. Tagore, 
he is perhaps the richest member of the family. 

From a long time the Tagores have been struggling 
hard to be restored to caste. Ward saya that Raja 
Krishna Chunidra of Nadiya was promised one lac of 
rupees by a Pirali, if he would only honour him with a 
visit for a few minutes, but he refused. Similar offers, 
though of smaller amounts, have been aguin and again 
made to the great Pundits of Nadiya, but have been simi- 
larly declined. But the Tagores are now fast rising in 
the seale of caste. Poor Brahmans now more or less 
openly accept their gifts, and sometimes even their hospi- 
tality; and Sir J. M. Tagore is on the way towards acqair- 
ing an influence on the Pandits which may one day 
enable him to re-ostablish his family completely in caste. 


CHAP. III.—THE BARNA BRAHMANS. 


Tue Brahmans that minister to the low Sudra castes 
and onteastes, are looked upon as degraded persons, and 
they generally form separate castes. The good Brab- 
mans will not take even a drink of water from their 
lunds, and intermarriage between them is quite out 
of the question, In Bengal the following classes of 
Sudras and outeastes have special priests :— 

1. Sonar Vaniya-—Gold merchants. 
2. Goala—Cowberds. 
Kalu—Oilmen. 
4. Dhopa—Washermen. 
Baydi—Aboriginal tribe of woodcatters and fahermen. 
Kaibarta. 


Pane 


The priests of each of these classes form independent 
castes, without the right of intermarriage or dining 
together with any other section of the Brabmaniv 
caste. With the exception of a few of the Sonar 
Vaniya Brahmans, these Barna Brahmans, as they are 
called, are mostly very poor, and utterly without any 
kind of social position. Tbe priests of the Kaibartay 
ure in some places called Vyasokta Brahmans. 


§ 2.—Barna Brahmans of Mithila. 
The following castes of Mithila have special Brab- 
mans i— 


Tatwa— Weaver, 
Teli—Oilman. 
Kasara—! ier. 


Brazier. 
BSoner—Goldsmith. 
( 25 ) 
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§ 3.~Barna Brahmans of Gujrat and Rajputana, 
The following are regarded as Barna Brahmans in 
Gujrat, and have a low caste status :— 


Abbira Brahmans—Priosts of the cowherd caste. 
Kaabi Gour—Priests of tee asble, 


Machi Gour— Priests a the Mes i or Ashermen. 
‘pa Gour—Priests of the musicians. 


Ganahse 
Koli Gour--Priosta of the Kolis, 
Garadyas—Pricsts of the Chambars and Dheds. 


§ 4.—Barna Brahmans of Telingana. 


The following are the names of the clas: 
langi Brahmans that minister to the Jow ¢ 


1. Ganda, Dravidras. 
2 Nambi Varlu, 


§5.—Barna Brahmans of Malabar, 
1, Eledus—Priests of the Nairs. 





te: 





CHAP. IV.--THE BRAHMANS CONNECTED 
WITH THE GREAT PUBLIC SHRINES. 


Or the Brahmans who are considered as having a 
very low status on account of their being connected 
with the great public shrines, the following classes are 
the most important :— 


1, Gayalis of (a; 

& Chowbays of 

& Yukor Novak of Poahkar. 

4. Ganga Patras of Benaros. 

6 Pandas of Orissa, 

6. Pandarams of Southern 

J. Prayagwalaw of Prozar or Allahabad. 

8. Die Reauectett the Bailavachari shrines of Weat- 
ern Indin, 

8 Moylars -conpecte! with the Madhara temples of Tula- 


va; anid to be of spurious 
10, Ambalavasis—connectod wa the ‘shrines in Malabar. 
ll. Nambi Brabmans—congected with the public shrines of 
Karnata. 

Most of these classes are very rich, but utterly il- 
literate. Mere residence in a place of pilgrimage. for 
a lew generations, tends to lower the status of a family. 
The Bengali Brahmans settled st Benares are called by 
their clan-men Kashials, and looked down upon as men 
whose birth is spurious, or as being in the habit of 
sarning their livelihood by accepting forbidden gifts. 
The Brahmans of Southern India also luok down upon 
their clansmen permanently residing in Benares, without 
any connection with their native country.° 

*Tho reader may A 


pamage in Mr. Wi 
A few months ago, 


Wve some idea of this feeling from the following 
's Modern Hinduism — 

yhen travelling on the East India Railway, 
( 17) 
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The Somparas connected with the shrine of Somnath 
seem to have a higher position than the priests of the 
public shrines usually have. There is a class of Brah- 
mans in the Doab who call themselves Chowbays of 
Mathura, but have nothing to do with priestly work. 
Thesd are very high class Brahmans. There are many 
learned Sanskritists and Englixh scholars among them, 
Some of them hold high offices in the service of Goyern- 
ment and also of the Native States. One of the 
greatest of these is Kumar Jwala Prasad, who is at 

resent the District Judge of Azimgarh. His father, 

ja Jai Kishen, rendered eminent services to the 
Government at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny, and 
is still employed as a Deputy Collector. Another 
member of the Chowbay caste, named Razhu Nath Das, 
is the Prime Minister of Kota. 


I met with two Brahmans from Mysore, They are educated men: 
one of them was execting to appear in the following B. A. 
Examination of the Madras University. When we were leaving 
Benares, it occurred to me to ask if they hnd any friemis in that 
holy city. They said,—" No, but we woon found some Brahwans 
from our part of the country.” I anid “oh, then you were well 
teovived anc hospitably entertained by them of coursu!" 1 shall nevor 
forget the look of intiniva disdain with which ono of them replied 

* Do you think we would eat with men who live in such o city as 
Benares, and associate with Brahmans of thin dixts No, we con 

tented ourselves whilst there with one meal aday, which we cooked for 
guracives.” Bly question appeared to them about ua reasonably as 
if I bad asked a nobleman in Euyland if he had dined with scaven- 
ger. —Wilkin'’s Modern Hinduism, pp. 183 164. 











CHAP. V—THE BRAHMANS DEGRADED BY 
ACCEPTING FORBIDDEN GIFTS, AND OFFI- 
CIATING AS PAID PRIESTS AT CREMA- 
TIONS. 


By the religious codes of the Hindus, the acceptance 
of certain kinds of movables, such as elephants, horses, 
ete., is strictly forbidden. But in actual practice even 
high caste Brahmans are sometimes led by poverty 
to accept such gifts, especially where the transaction 
takes place in a distant part of the country, and under 
circomstances that may render it possible for the donee 
to keep his act of sin unknown to his clansmen. If 
the fact becomes known to them he is outcasted, and his 
descendants remain in the same condition. so long as the 
nature of the original cause of their degradation is 
remembered by their fellow-castemen. But in almost 
every such case the family recovers its lost position after 
a few generations, and no separate caste is formed. 
There are, however, certain kinds of gifts which good 
Brahmans never accept, and which only certain classes of 
degraded Brahmans are held to be entitled to. These 
Brahmans are called Mabi-Brahman in Nortaern India, 
Agradini in Bengal, Agra Bhikshn in Orissa, and Acha- 

‘ain Western India. The Mah&-Brahmans or Great 

rahmans are so-called by way of irony. Their caste 
status is so low that good Hindus consider their very 
touch to be contaminating, and actually bathe if accident- 
ally affected by such pollution. Almost all the classes 
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mentioned above take a part in the ceremonies which 
have to be performed within the first ten days after a 
man’s death. A yroat many of them claim also the 
wearing apparel of the deveased and his bedding, as 
their perquisites. 

There is 2 class of Brahmans in and near Benares 
called Sawalakhi. They are considered as degraded on 
aecount of their being in the habit of accepting gifts 
from pilgrims within the holy city of Benares. The 
Sawalakhis are not treated as an unclean class, and a 
good Brahman will take a drink of water from thoir 
hands. 


There is a class of Brahmans in the N.-W. Pro- 
vinees called Bhattas who minister as priests in cere 
monies for the expiation of the sin of cow-killing. 
They are regarded as very unclean. 


The Maruiporas who officiate in some public burning- 
ghats as paid priests have a lower position than that of 
even the Mabi-Brhmans and the Agradanis. (iene- 
rally the function is performed by the onlinay. family 
priests without fee of any kind. But in some burning- 
xbats certain families claim an exclusive right to ad- 
minister the sacrament to the dead, und claim heavy 
feos in the most heartless manner, These are in Bengal 
called Maruiporas, literally, dead burners. In Westorn 
India they are called Acharyas. 


In Rajputana and the neighbouring districts there is 
akind of Brahman called Dakot and also Sanichar, who 
accept gifts of oil und sesamum made for propitiating 
the planet Saturn. They are, therefore, rogurded as de- 
graded Brabmans. 


CHAP. VI.—THE CLASSES DEGRADED BY 
MENIAL SERVICE, AND THE PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


Tue Bhuinhars are now chiefly tillers of the soil ; but 
apparently the original cause of their being lowered in 
the scale of caste was the adoption of the military pro- 
fession, and their subsequent practice of agriculture has 
served only to degrade them a little further, Of the 
sections of the Brahmanical caste which are held to be 
more or less degraded on account of their being agri- 
culturists, the following may be mentioned here :— 

1. ‘Tagas—Kurukshetra conntry. 

2. Trigulas—fonnd on the banks of the Krishna in the 
Southern Maharatts country. 

3. Soparas—found in Bassein, 

4 Sajhoilea—found in Gujrat. 

5. Bhatelas—found near Broach. 
6. Mastanis—found in Orissa and Gujrat. 

Among the classes degraded by menial service may 

be mentioned the following :-— 
Lot ks in the Maharatta try. 
X Quyaliceervants of the Vellabhachar! Biaharojas, 
2 Sanchora—cooks, found chiefly in Gujrat. 
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PART VII. 
THE MILITARY CASTES. 





CHAP. I—THE RAJPUTS. 


Tue political importance of the Rajputs in India is 
well known, and I need not, in this book. say anything 
as to what their position had been until the country 
became subject to Moslem rule. Their past history is 
a glorious one ; and although it is long since they have 
been shorn of their ancient greatness, yet it cannot be 
said even now that they have no importance whatever, 
From time immemorial, they looked upon war and 

lities as their only proper sphere, and although the 

rahmans allowed to them the privilege of studying 
the Shastras, yet they never devoted their attention to 
the cultivation of letters. The traditions of their fumi- 
lies, and tho hereditary aptitude for the art of warfare 
developed in them, made them the perfect type of good 
soldiers, But their want of literary culture made their 
great generals incapable of recording their own ex- 

riences in such manner as to be available for the 
Benefit of their successors, The Bhats who served aa 
their genealogists lavished praises on their ancestors, 
and excited them to feats of bravery, but could never 
give them anything like a good history. The Brah- 
manical Fur&ns distorted the facts so as to suit the 
policy of their Te i) greater importance to 
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the good or bad wishes of a Brahman, than to either 
military or diplomatic skill. On the other hand, the 
Rajputs themselves were too illiterate to profit by even 
the Tittle authentic history that was in the Purine The 
result was that, with all their natural talents and per- 
sonal bravery, they could not secure to the country a 
sufficient number of good generals and political minis- 
ters, A genius shone at times. But in no country 
and in no community are Chandra Guptas and Vikra- 
madityas born every day. A natural genius like that 
of Sivaji or Ranjit may do without any kind of edu- 
cation ; but the majority of even the best men in 
every country require training in order to develop their 
capacities, and the necessary means for that training 
was sadly wanting among the Rajputs. Thus, in spite 
of all their soldier-like virtues, they failed to cope with 
the early Mahomedan invaders. But the greatest of 
the Mahomedan rulers—not even Akbar or Alaudin— 
could break their power completely. The wrecks 
which they preserve still of their former greatness are 
not at all inconsiderable. The majority of the leading 
Hindu chiefs of India are still of their tribe. A great 
many of the Hindu landholders, big and small in 
evory part of India, are also of the same caste. The 
Rajputs are still generally quite as averse to education 
as their ancestors ever were. But already some mem- 
bers of the class have shaken off their old prejudices, 
and have received tho benefits of English education. 
And the time seems to be fast coming when the scions 
of the Ksatriya aristocracy will prove to be formidable 
rivals to the Brahmans and the Kayasthas, in the race 
for high offices, and for distinction in the liberal pro- 
fessions, Some noble examples of such departare 
have already been sot in Bengal. The well-known 
Vakils, Babus Prasanna Chandra Roy and Saligram 
Sing, of the Bengal High Court, sre Raj wuts by 
caste. The former is a Rajput zemindar of Nadiya. 
In the early years of the Calcutta University “he 
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attained its highest honours, and for a time, practised 
with great success in the Bar of the Allahabad High 
Court. If he bad continued in the profession, he might 
have been one of its recognized lenders ; but the exi- 
gencies of his patrimony and his indigo plantations 
compelled him to keep himself unconnected with the 
Bar for nearly twenty years. He has lately resnmed his 
profession asa Vakil of the Bengal High Court, and 
1s fast rising in eminence. In the Judicial Service of 
Bengal there are at present two gentlemen who are of 
the Rajput caste. They wre the grandsons of the 
celebrated Babu Kesava Roy of Nakasipara, who was 
the terror of his district in his time, and who with his 
army of Goala clubmen successfully set at defiance the 
authority of the police and the ma, ys 

The Rajputs are to be found in every part of India, 
and the total population of the tribe exceeds ten millions. 
The following table shows their numerical strength in 
each of the several Provinces where they are most 
numerous :— 









K.-W. Provinces... Br 3,793,493 
Panjah : 1,790,358 
Bengal 1,519,354 
Rajputans T5227 
Central India 713,683 

Tay 506 O42 
Contra! Provineos a7 
Madras ; Syne 
Koshmir 2 402,918 


There are no snb-castes among the Rajputs properly 
so-called. They are divided into a large number of 
clans, the rules among them relating to marriago 
being as follows :— 

1, No one can marry within his tribe. 
2, A hel Shari be atven in marriage te « bridegroom of . 
a A Buale member of a Reipat tribe m tako in marriago 

Like the Sarswats, the Rajputs are said to marry 

within their Gotra provided the clan is different. 
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The principal clans of the Rajputs are the following:— 


1. Suryavansi (Solar race). 

® Somivansi or Ohandravansi (Lunar race). 

% Yaduvandi 

ner aa |], Born out of the mored 
Hy Chalten or Solanki. fi in accordance with 
8 Chalakya the prayer of Brahmans, 
S Tuar. 

9. Kathor. 

10. Katehwa. 
LL Grabilot 


Besides these, there are twenty-four other principal 
clans, anil each of theso is divided into numerous sub- 
clans. The usual surnames of the Rajputs are: Sing, 
Barman, Thikoor, Raut, Roy, &. 

In respect to diet the Rajputs do not strictly 
conform to the practice of high caste Hindus. There 
are many amoug them who eat both fish and suck 
flesh as is not forbidden by the Shastras. Some 
ent even pork. There ure, however, some among 
then: who are very puritanic, and who do not eat any 
kind of animal food. Their caste vanity is such that 
it is very raro to find two Rajputs of different families 
who will eat together, and hence there is a common 
saying in the country that 2 “dozen Rajputs cannot do 
withont nt least thirteen kitchens,” Rajputs of 
Bengal eat kachi food, iv., rice, dal, fish, or flesh cooked 
in water by » Brahman. {n other parts of the country 
the practice is not uniform, and some Rajputs refuse 
to take Aachi food even from a good Brahman of their 
country, unless such person is the spiritual guide of 
the family. As to patki food, éz., such as is prepared 
by frying flour or vegetables in ghi, the Teajpats have not 
much prejadice, and like the modern Brahmans of Bengal 
they will take it from any of the clean Sudra castes such 
as the Dhanuk, Kurmi, Kahar, Lohar, Barbi, Kumbar, 
Goala, Napit, Mali, Sonar and the Kaseri, provided that 
no salt or turmeric has been used in the making. These 
the Rajput will add himself before eating. 
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The Rajput is the best person from whom a Brahman 
can accept a gift. A Brahman may also officiate as a 
priest in a Rajput houschold without lowering bimself 
in the estimation of his castemen. There is nothing 
in the Shustras to prevent a Brahman from eating 
even kaché food from the hands of a Rajput, But in 
actual practice the Brahmans do not eat such rice, 
dal, fish or flesh as is cooked, or touched after cooking, 
by a Rajput. Tho gii cakes and sweetmeats mi ° 
by the Ra, Touts are, however, eaten by the best Brah- 
mans, with the exception of only a few of the over 
puritanic Pandits. the Brahmans will eut also kacki, 
food in the house of a Rajput, if cooked by a Brahman, 
and untouched by the host after cooking. The following 
is a list of the leading Rajput chiefs of India together 
with the names of the clans to which they belong :— 








Rana of Udaipar .. Sisodya branch of the Gra- 
one clan of Suryavansi 
Mabaraja of Jodhpur os Rather clio of Suryavaosi 
Maharaja of Bikaneer es Rashor clan of Suryavansi 
‘Maharaja of Kishengarh ss Rather cian of Suryavanai 
uta. 
Maharaja of Jaipore ee Kachawa clan of Suryavansi 
Rajputs, 
Maharao Raja of Alwar . Neruks clan. 
Maharaje of Jaisalmir . Yado Bhati clan. 
of Jhalwar o» Thala chan. 
Maharaja of Karauli ae Sadan cia clan of Yaduyansi 
ut, 
Mataraia of K v Ghauhany 
Maharao Rats of Bondi «Hara sept of Chauhans, 
Maharaja of Viziansgram «. Of the same clan os the 
Bana of Udaipur.* 


The number of minor chiefs and landholders who 
are of the Rajput caste is so largo that a complete list 
ata SS ee ees 

from the north, and hav ‘conquered tt, i asttied ‘there witir el his ae tlowers, 
ho are divided into fre rain etl takes place between thons 
Co aetey caste who fe ie Rare afin (2 li chateney 
(Rajan are Wisond Ra}css sad intectsarrlage sanset iake place bot 


‘the Rajputs proper ab-clled 
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of them cannot possibly be given in this book. Tho 
Maharaja of Domraon, near Arrah, one of the biggest 
landlords in Behar, is a high caste Rajput, represening, 
it is said, the line of the great Vikramaditya. 

The Rajputs are admitted by all to be true Ksatriyas 
and are not to be confounded with the Kshettris of the 
Panjab who are usually regarded as Buniyas, and an 
account of whom is given in the next chapter. The 
inferior Rajputs of Bengal are call Pukuria, or “ Tonk- 
men.” They wear the sacred thread, but some of them 
are to be found employed as domestic servants and 
tillers of the soil. 


CHAP. T1.—THE KSHETTRIS. 


TuereE is very considerable difference of opinion as 
to the exact position of the Kshettris in the Hindu custe 
aystent. Some authorities take them to be the same og 
the bastard caste Asshdtri, spoken of by Manu as the 
offspring of a Sudra father by a Ksatriya mother,” 
The people of this country include the Kshettris among 
the Baniyn castes, und do not admit that they have 
the same position as the military Rajputs. The 
Ksbettris themselves claim to be Ksatriyas, and observe 
the religious rites and duties preseribud by the Shastras 
for the military castes, But the majority of them live 
either by trade or by service as clerks and accountants, 
and their caste status ought, it seems, to be intermediate 
between that of the Rajputs on the one hand, and the 
Baniyas and the Kayasthas on the other, 

In their outward appearance the Kshettris lack the 
manly vigour of the Rajput and the broad forehead of 
the Brahman. But they are generally very handsome, 
and with their slender figures, their blue sparkling eyes, 
and their aquiline nose, some of them Tock exaetly ike 
the Jews whom they resemble also in their charactor. 
In trading as well as in service, they gencrally display 
great shrewdness. But there is not found among thers 
either the enterprise of the Parsis, or the literary industry 





* Sec Manu X, 12, 13; y 
pone ee a X, 12, tee also Shynma Charan’s Vyavostha Dar- 
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of the Brahmans and the Kayasthas, What they want 
in real ability is, however, more than made up by their 
power of ingratiating themselves in the favour of their 
masters at any cost. They possess in great abandanco 
all the virtues and vices of courtiers, But while these 
form the most conspicuous features in their character, 
they combine in it a great deal of what is good and 
noble in the Brahman, the Rajput, the Bantya and 
the Kayastha. In Campbell’s Ethnology of India 
is to be found the following account of the Kshetri 
caste :— 


“Traje is their main occupation; bat in fact they have broader 
ami more distinguishing foatures, Besides monopolising the trade 
of the Panjab and the greater part of Afghanistan, and doing a good 
deal beyond theso limits, they are in the Panjab the chief civik 
administrators, and have almost all literate work in their banda, 
Bo far as the Sikhs havo a Priesthood they are. moreover, the priests 
or Gurus of Sikhs. Both Nanak and Govind were, and the Sodie 
and Bodis of tho present day are, Kshetris. Thus, then, they are 
in fact in the Panjab, s0 far as a more energetic race will permit 
them, all that the Maharatta Brahmans are in the Maharatta 
country, besicles engrossing the trule which the Maharatta Brah- 
mana havo not. They aro vot usually military in their character, but 
are quite capable using the sword when necessary. Dewan 
Bawan Mull, Governor of Moojtan, and his notorious suocessor 
Malraj, and very many of Ranjit Sing’s chief functionaries, were 
Kehotria, Hyon unler Mahometan rulers in the wost they have 
rison to high administrative ss There is a record of a Kshetri 
Dewan of Badakshan or Kunduz: and, I believe, of a Kehetri 
Governor of Peshwnr under the Af, The Emperor Akbar’s 
famous minister, Todar Mull, was a Kshetri Kl a relative of that 
moan of undoubted energy, the t commissariat contractor of 
Agra, Jotee Prasad, lately informed me that he aleo ic a Kshetri. 
Altogother, thore can bo no doubt that theso Kshetris aro one of the 
most acute, energetic, and romarkable races of India, The Kxhetris 
are staunch Hindus, and it is eomewhat singular* that, while 
giving a roligion and priests to the Sikhs, thoy thersolves are com- 
parativoly seldom Sikhs, The Kehetris are a tine, fair, handsome 
race, and, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they 
ate very generally educated. 

“No villnge can get on without the Kshetri, who keeps the ac- 
counta, docs the banking business, and buys and sells tho grain, 
They soem, too, to get on with the people bottor than most traders 
‘and usurors of this kind. In Afghanistan, among e rough and alien 
people, the Kshetris are, aa a rulo, confined to the position of 














‘ d.saimot wadorstand why ste Goonre Cansplall considered this treumstance 
2 aingular onv. It enly illustrates common saying that 4 prepot ia never 
honoured in hia own country. Christ is nut honoured by the Jewa; nor is 
Chaltanya honuured by the Brahmans of Nadya. 
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humble dealere, shopkeepers, and money-lenders; but in that capa- 
city the Patuane semm 20 look at them sé a kind of valuable animal ; 
aud © Pathan will steal another man's Kahetri, not only for the 
sake of ransom, bat also as he might steal a milch cow, or as Jews 
might, I daresay, be carried off In the Middle Agos, with a view to 
Tender them profitable." Campbell's Ethnology of India, pp. 108— 


Many of the Kshettris now go to England, and those 
who do so are not very harshly treated by their caste- 
men, as in other provinces. Some of the Kshettris have 
qualified to practise as barristers. 

There are four main divisions among the Kshettris. 
The name of their first and most important division 
is Banja, which is probably a corrupted form of the 
Sanskrit word Banijik meaning a “trader.” Their 
second division, the Sereens, are probably so-called 
on account of their being, or having been at one time, 
Sirinas, i.e., ploughmen or cultivators. With regard to 
their third division, the Autkurs,* it is said that they 
derive their name from that of a district near the 
town of Pind Dadan Khan on the Jhelum. The fourth 
division called Rorhas or Arorhas claim to be Kshetris, 
but are not regarded as such by any one except their 


own class. 
§ 1.—Sereens. 


The Sercens are to be found only in tho Panjab. 
They have four main divisions among them, each of 
these having a large number of exogamous sections, 
as shown in the following table :— 


Class No. 1. 
1, Nagar. 2. Koshe, 3, Kupani. 
4. Bhalie. 3. Munoaya, e 
Class No, 2. 
1. Kuher. 5. Me hi. 9. Sori. 
2. Fihae, 6. Ke ire. 10. Khoole, 
3 Bubb, 7. Kumra. 1. Poorce. 
4. Bhubbote. & Ouse, 12, Jeoor. 


* The name of the Kukkur tribe is mentioned in the Mahdbkarat. 
Bee Udyoga Paros, Chap, XXVII, 
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Class No. 3. 
E Syeo: f Stree” Home 
X Deon. 8. Joolki. 13. Rera, 

4. Awat. 9, Sooshi. 14, Subhikhi, 
6. Dhoosa. 10. Myors. 15, Suchur. 
16. Boocbur. 

Class No. 4. 

1, Kounsi, 10. Bingrace, 19. Chum, 
2. Bisambhu, 1. Kudd. 20, Kulsia. 
3. Choodu. 12, Kesor. 21. Khotbe. 

4. Ural. 13. Umat. 2. Gi 

6. Kureer. 14, Lumbe, 23, Bulleat. 
6. Busses. 15. Lamb. 24. Surpal. 
‘7. Vassesse, 16. Kupaee. 3. Chiske, 
8. Ubbee. 17. Pathei 36. Mulhee, 
9, Basantrace. 18, Hudd, 27. Myndra. 


The above lists, taken from Sherring, were referred to 
Baba Sumera Singh, the Chief of the Sodi Gurus, now 
in charge of the Sikh ope at Patna, and have been 
pronounced by him to be substantially correct. The third 
Guru of the Sikhs, Ummer Das, was of the Bhalle 
elan, included in class No. 1, of the Sereen Kshettris. 
The second Guru, Ungat, was of the Tihan clan, includ- 
ed in class No. 2. The last seven Gurus were all of 
the Sodi clan included within the same group. Gara 
Nanak, the founder of the sect, was not a Sereen, but a 
Banji of the inferior Bedi clan. His descendants 
are called Bedis. The last Gura left no descendants 
living, and the Sodis, who are now venerated by the 
Sikhs as his representatives, are the descendants of the 
following :— 

1, Prithvi Chand (Eider brotber of Gora Arjoon.) 
2. Har Govind. 

The Bhalles and Tibans form small communities. 
The Sodis and Bedis are very numerous. The chief 
of the Bedis is now the Hon'ble Baba Khem Sing, of 
Rawal Pindi, who has lately been made a member of 
the Legislative Council of India, The chief of the 
Sodis is, aa stated nbove, Sumera Singh, the High 
Priest of the Sikh Temple at Patna. These gentlemen 
do not possess any knowledge of English. But they 
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are both very intelligent, and there is an air of dignity 
and greatness in their very appearance which cannot 
fail to command notice and admiration. 

Tt bas been already stated that the Bedis, who are 
descendants of Guru Nanak, belonz to the Banjai 
division of the Kshettri caste, and that the Sodis belong 
to the division called Sereen. Intermarriages, however, 
are now taking place between the Bedis and the Sodis. 


§ 2.—The Kukkurs, 

The Kukkurs are found chiefly on the banks of 
the Indus and the Jhelum, near the towns of Pind- 
Dadan Khan, Peshawar, and Nowshera, Their usual 
surnames are— 


% Bias, Score || etl tewat 
juseEn. a bhurwal. 
3 Bobneee Bother. «=. Uawew. 


Mr. Sherring says that there are some Kukkurs in 
Benares. In Calcutta there may bo some of the class, 
but I have never inet with any one claiming to be so. 

§ 3.—Rorha or Arorha, 

These are, properly speaking, Buniyns. Bat as they 
take the sacred thread and claim to be Kshiettria, they 
are included in the group dealt with in this chaptor. 
They are found chiefly in the Panjab. Their total num~ 
ber is 673,695. The majority of them are shopkeepers 
and brokers. The sweatineat makers of Panjab are 
mostly Rorhas. The other classes of Kshettria neither 
eat with the Rorhas nor intermarry with them. 

§ 4—Banjai Kshettris. 

The Banjai Kshettris are to be found throughout the 
greater part of Northern India. The total population of 
the class in each province is given in the following 
table -— 





ib wn 47D 
Katee - 62,302 
N.-W. Provinces 41,650 
Beal 321071 
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In Bengal proper the Kshettri population is ver 
amull. The only places in it where any considerable 
pumber of them are found to he ‘settled are Calcutta 
and Burdwan. The Calcutta Kshettris live here for 
trade ; the Burdwan Kshettris have been made to colo- 
nise there by the Maharajas of Burdwan, whose family 
are Kshettris of the Adrai Ghar clan. The Soni 
Kehettris of Behar who do the work of goldsmiths 
seom to have beon enumerated as Kshettris in the last 
Census, But the Sonis are a distinct caste altogether. 
between whom and the good Kshettris there can neither 
be intermarriage nor iatercharge of hospitality on a 
footing of equulity, The Kshettri weavers of Gujrat are 
also a distinct caste. 

The Banjai Kshettris are divided into many hyper- 
gamous and exogamous groups which, with their titles, 
are shown in the following table :— 

Names of groups. Names of clans and tities, 


1. Khanna. 
Adrai Ghar - 


{i 2. Mebra. 
{2 Char Ghar 


3. Ki a 
i sete 


2,—Chasati or “the sex clane” 


0,—Bora Ghor or “ the twelve clans” 





12, Kuibar, 
Besides the above thero aro many other Kshettri 
clans which have a very low status. The Adrai Ghar 
Kehettris have the highest position in the caste, and 
though they may take in marriage a girl from s family 
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of a lower group, they will never give a daughter of 
their own family to a bridegroom of a lower status. 
The Maharaja of Burdwan is of the Adrai Ghar clan. 
Gorn Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was a 
Banjai Kshettri of the inferior class called Bedi. The 
other Sikh Gurus were all of the Sereen tribe. 

The Sarswat Brahmans of the Panjab usually 
officiate as priests in Kshettri households. It is suid 
that the Sarswats will eat even kachi food cooked by 
a Kshettri. If they do so, they are quite within the 
law of the Shastras. The Brahmans of the other parts 
of the country do not honour the Kshettris hy accepting 
their hospitality in the shape of achi food cooked by 
them. But no Brahman will hesitate to accept their 

ifts, or to take a drink of water from them. Those 

rahmans of Bengal and N.-W. Provinces whose re- 
ligious scruples are not very strong, will take from the 
hand of a Kshettri pakki food unmixed with water 
or salt, They will eat also dachi food in tho house of 
a Kshettri, if cooked by a Brahman, and antouched by 
the host after cooking. 

The bastard descendants of the Kshettris are culled 
Puriwal, a name which literally means a person be- 
longing toa town. The Puriwals form a distinct custe, 
and the Suha Kshettris or Kshettris of pure blood do 
not intermarry with them. 


CHAP. IIl—THE JATS. 


Tar Jats are the most important element in the 
rural population of the Panjab and the western districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. The last Census 
gives the following figures as the population of the 
Jats in the several provinces of India where they are 
found :— 


Bh. - = =i 
ma py fer 

ete provinces 701,258 
Kashmir . 142,585, 
Central India. 56,530 
Bind 45.528 


The Jats do not wear the sacred thread ; and have 
among them certain customs which are more like those 
of the Sudras than of the twice-born castes, But in 
every other respect they are like the Rajputs. Or- 
dinarily, the mujority of both the Jats and the Rajputs 
live by practising agriculture. But when the occasion 
arises, the Jat can wield the sword as well as the most. 
aristocratic of the military castes. The late Lion of 
the Panjab and many of his leading generals were of the 
Jat tribe. To the same clan belongs also the Maharaja 
of Bhurtpur, whose ancestors, from the beginning 
of the last century, played an important part in the 
politics of Northern India, and at the time of the con- 
quest of the Doab by Lord Lake compelled that great 
general to raise the siege of Bhurtpur which he had 
undertaken. The present reigning family of Dholepore 
are also Jats, The Jats themselves claim to be Ksatri- 
yas. But as they do not woar the holy thread, they are 
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usually looked upon as having the status of only clean 
Sudras, There cannot theretore be intermarriage be- 
tween the Juts and the Rajputs. The Jats are, like 
the Rajputs, divided into a large number of exogamous 
groups, and, among them, as among the superior Ksa- 
triyas, marriage is impossible between parties who are 
members of the same clan. The Jats have been sup- 
posed, by some of the bestauthorities on Indian ethnology 
und antiquities, to be a Seythic tribe, General Canning- 
ham identifies them with the Zunthii of Strabo and the 
Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy, and fixes their parent 
country on the banks of the Oxus between Bactria, 
Hyrkania, and Khorasmia. But the sufficiency of the 
grounds on which this view rests has been questioned, 
Prichard remarks :— 

“The supposition that the Jats of the Indus are descendants of the 
Yusterhi docs not appear altogether preposterous, hut itis supported 
by no proof except the very trifling one of a slight resemblance 
of _samey, The physical characters of the Jats arc extremely 
different from thos: attribute to the Yuetsehi and tho kindred 
tribes hy the writers cited hy Klaproth and Abel Reansnt who ray 
they, gre of sanguine complexions with blue eyes.—Kasearcher 

The question cannot possibly he answered in a satis- 
factory manner so long as the ethnology and his 
Russia and Central Asia are not carefully investigated 
by scholars. There are certainly historical works 
in Russia and Central Asia which might throw a flood 
of light on many an obscure passage of Indian history. 
But the necessary facilities for such study are rally 
wanting at present, and the state of things is not likely 
to improve, until Russian scholars como furward to take 
their proper share in the field of Oriental research. 
In India itself a great deal yet remains to be done to 
provide the necessary basis of the ethnological sciences. 
A beginning bas been made by Messra, Dalton, Risley 
and [bbetson. But the work must be prosecated more 
vigorously before it can be expected to yield any 
important results. 









CHAP. IV.—THE KHANDAITS OF ORISSA, 


Tax word Khandait literally means 2 “ swordsman.” 
The Khandaits are to be found chiefly in Orissa and 
in the udjoining districts of Chutia Nagpore. They 
were the fighting class of Orissa under the Hindu 
kings of the province. They are divided into two main 
subeclasses called the Mabanayake or the Sreshta 
Khandnsits, and the Paik or Chasa Khandaits. These 
names indicate that the former represent the ancient 
military commanders, and the latter the rank and file 
who are now mainly agriculturists, and are there- 
fore called Chasa Khandaits. Intermarriage between 
these sub-classes is not impossible, but is very rare in 
practice. Intermarriage takes place sometimes between 
the Kbandasits and the Karans of the Nulia clan. 

Whatever their origin may have been, the Khandaits 
have now very nearly the same position as the Rajputs. 
The best Brahmans do not hesitate to accept their gifts, 
or to minister to them as priests. The Khandaits do not 
take the sacred thread at the time prescribed for the 
Ksatriyas, But they all go through the ceremony at 
the time of their marriage, and their higher classes 
retain the thread for ever as the twice-born castes are 
required by the Shastras to do. With regard to the 
Chasa Khandait, it is said that they throw away the 
janeo on the fourth day after marriage. There is a class 
of Khandaits in Chutia Ni who are called Chota 
Khandsits. They are in the habit of eating fowls and 
drinking spirits. The Brahmans regard them therefore 
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as an unclean caste, and will not take even a drink of 
water from their hands. The usual titles of the Khan- 
daits of Orissa are as stated below :— 


1 Noer. 
z Bafataieira, ‘ka tha godt Intra tm strength of arm. 


4. Deubarik, ‘Sonline ot the cate. 
6 Garh Nayaka, Commander of tha fort. 
& Hiati, Biphant, 
jena. 
Mabarath or Maharathi, Great Charioteer. 
9 Malla, Wrestler. 
Nayaka, Leader. 
1z Pats Kabat, Was pale 
1¢ Bana Sinha, Lion of the fight. 
Bana Bit, Lion of the fre 


Rai. 
Samanta, Officer. 

IK Bemare Sinter Zion ofthe pit 
Senapati, General. 


2, Blobs, Lion. 
‘2, Uttara Kabat, North gate. 


CHAP. V.—THE MARATTA. 


Tas Marattas are the military caste of the Maha- 
ratta country. Their position in the Hindu caste 
system was originally not a very high one, and even 
now it is not exactly the same as that of the Rajputs of 
Northern India. But the political importance acquired 
hy them, since the time of Sivaji, who was a member of 
their community, has enabled them to form connec- 
tion by marriage with many of the superior Rajput 
families, and they may be now regarded as an inferior 
clan of the Rajput caste. The lower classes of tho 
Marattas do not go through the ceremony of the Upa- 
nayana, or investiture with the thread. But they take 
it it at the time of their marriage, and are not held to 
be altogether debarred from its use. Their right to 
he reckoned as Ksatriyas is recognised by the Brah- 
mans in various other ways. Even the most orthodox 
Brahmans do not hesitate to accept their gifts, or to 
minister to them as priests, The only ground on which 
they may be regarded as an inferior caste is the fact 
that they eat fowls. But in no part of the country 
are the military castes very puritanic in their diet. 

The Marattas have two main divisions among them. 
The branch called the “ seven families ” bas a superior 
status. The great Sivaji, and the Rajas of Nagpore 
and Tanjore were members of this division. 
“seven families ” are— 


Bhonslay. 5. Gnjar (not the same as 
2 Mohits. heal ce Gujrat.) 

3. Sirkhe. 6. Nimbalkoar. 

4. Abin Roo. 7. Ghorepore. 
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There is another division among the Marattas enlled 
the “ninety-six families.” se have an inferior 
status. The Maharajas of Gwalior and Baroda are of 
this class. The inferior Marattas are usually employed 
by the superior castes as domestic servants, The 

faratta tribe is not to be confounded with the tribe 
called Mahars who serve as village watchmen and also 
practise the art of weaving. The Mahars are an un- 
clean tribe, while the Marattas are certainly a clean 
caste. The name of the Maratta country seems to be 
derived from that of the Maratta tribe, 


CHAP. VI._THE NAIRS OF MALABAR 
"TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN. 


Tae Nairs of Malabar and Travaneore are more a 
tribe than a caste. They are generally said to be all 
Sudeas, and they have among them a large number of 
sections pursuing different avocations, from that of the 
xoldier to the most degrading forms of menial service. 
The last Census includes them among the military and 
dominant castes, and as the Maharaja of Travancore is a 
Nuir, I do not see any strong reason to give the tribe a 
different place in the caste system. The Nairs have 
umong them many who are well educated, and who 
hold very high positions in the service of Government 
and in the liberal professions. The caste status of 
these is similar to that of the Kayasthas of Northern 
India. But there are some sections among the Nuirs 
whose usual occupation is menial work. and the status 
of the entire body of the Nairs cannot be said to be 
the same as that of the writer castes. The following 
are the names of the different sections of the Nairs :— 
Valaima. First in rank. 

Kerathi. 

Hakara. 
Shrubakara. 
Penda Mangolam, 
Tamilipaudam. 
Palicham, or servants to the Nambori Broh- 
Ghakauiar or Velakandu, Oilmon, 

Pulikal or Audam Nairs. Potters. 


YVelathadam or Erinkulal. Washermen for Brahmans 
‘oud Naire. 


Bee sepeepr 
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nu, Paarl or Velakathars. Barbers for Brahmans and 
2, tacharnavar, Menial servants to Brahmans and 


Yedachairai or Yorma. Cowherds. 

14. Kulata or Velur. 
45, Yabbari. Me 
~ 16 Udata. Bostmen, 

The peculiarities in the social constitution and in the 
marriage laws of the Nairs have been described already, 
See p. 107, ante. Their unique customs and laws are 
the onteome of the undue advantage taken upon them 
by their priests, the Numburi Brahmans. The nominal 
marriage which every Nair girl hus to go through with 
a Brahman is a source of profit to the titular hashand. 
The freedom which is subsequently given to the girl to 
choose her male associate from an equal or a superior 
tribe is also advantageous to the Numburis. But the 
Nairs are being roused to the necessity of better laws, 
and they have of Jute been demanding for special legisla- 
tion in order to get rid of their ancient cr=toms, and 
to have the benefit of such laws as are recognised by 
the Hindu Shastras, 





CHAP. VII.—THE MARAVANS, AHAMDIANS 
AND KALLANS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


In the extreme south of India the most important 
military caste is that of the Maravans. The Rajas of 
Ramnad, and Sivaganga are of this caste. The head 
of the Maravans is the Raja of Ramnad who assumes 
the surname of Setupati or “Master of the Bridge,” 
though it bas been decided by the Privy Council 
that the shrine of Rameshwar belongs to its priest, 
und not to the Raja of Ramnad. The Raja of Ramnad 
is, however, entitled to great honor from the other 
Rajas and noblemen of his caste. “The Raja Tondiman, 
of Puthukottei, the Raja of Sivaganga, and the eighteen 
chiefs of the Tanjore country must stand before him 
with the palms of their hands joined together. The 
chiefs of Tinnevelly, such as Kataboma Nayakkan, 
of Panjala Kaureichi, Seramali Nayakkan, of Kudal 
Kundei, and the Tokala Totivans being all of inferior 
caste, should prostrate themselves at full length before 
the Sctupati, and after rising must stand and not be 
seated.”* 

The Maravans are said to be in the habit of eating 
flesh and drinking wine. But they are regarded as a 
lean caste, and the Brahmans evince no hesitation to 
accept their gifts. The Maravans allow their hair to 
grow without limit, and both sexes wear such heavy 
ornaments on their ears as to make the lobe reach the 


Neleon’s Manuai of Madura, Part 11, p. €1. 
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shoulders, Unlike the other races of the locality the 
Maravans are tall, well bailt and handsome. 

The Ahamdians cannot be regarded as a separate 
caste. They are rather an inferior branch of the 
Muravans, ‘Intermarriage is allowed between the two 
classes. The total population of the Maravans is more 
than three hondred thousand, 

The Kallans have a very bad reputation. Their very 
name implies that they sre a criminal tribe. They 
have some big men among them. Mr. Nelson, in 
xpeaking of the Kaltans, says :— 

“The bosvhood of every Kallan ia supposed to be pnsnod in acquir- 
ing the rudiments of tho only profession he can be naturally adapted, 
namely, that of a thief and robhory. At fifteen he ix usually en- 
titled to be considered aa proficient, and from that time forth, he is 
allowed to row his hair as long aa ho pleases, n privilege denied to 
younger boys, At the same time, he ix often rewarded for his ex- 
perience as a thief by the hand of one of hia female retations, 


"The Kallans worship Shiva, but practise tho rito of eircamcision 
like the Mahoimedaus.” 





CHAP, VIII.—THE PALIYAS AND THE KOCH 
OF NORTH BENGAL. 


Tas Poliyas and the Koch of North Benga! seem 
from their physiognomy to bea Mongolian race. They 
are now purely agricultural, But they may come 
within the class Poundraca enumerated by Manu* 
among the Ksatriya clans reduced to the condition of 
Sudras by not practising the rites prescribed for them. 
The Poliyas themselves derive their class name from 
the Sanskrit word Palayita which means a “ fugitive,” 
and claim to be fugitive Ksatrivas degraded to the 
rank of Sudras for the cowardice betrayed by them 
in a great battle which took place at some remote 
period of antiquity. The Koch were at one time a very 
powerful tribe, and thoir kingdom extended over a large 
portion of North Bengal. The Koch Rajas of Koch 

ehar and Bijni are believed by the Hindus to be the 
preseny of the great God Siva, ani to have three eyes 
ike their divine ancestor. The notion is so deep-rooted 
that it has not been eradicated even by the constant - 
appearance of the present Maharaja of Koch Bebar 
before the public. 





* Seo Manu X, 44, 
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Tue Aguris of Bengal claim to be the Ugra Ksa- 
triya caste spoken of in Manu’s Code X,9. In Mr. 
Oldham’s recent work on the Ethrolany of Burdwan, 
the right of the Agari to be reckoned as identical with 
the Ugra Ksatriyas bas been questioned. But Mr. 
Oldbam’s theory that the Aguris are the product of 
illicit unions between the Kshettris and the Ehodgopas, 
has been shown to be utterly unfounded.* It can with 


* See the following extract from a review of Mr. Oldham's work 
which high appeared i in a renent inane of the Reis and Rayyet. 
ry that the Aguria are the product of unions hetween the 
Kanes of the Burdwan Raj fori and ae Hadgopas of the 
Gopbhum dynasty, does not aj ted by kind of 
proof, ‘historical o cal et ethnological Me ‘Olakare saya maya that hi is theory 
‘based upon admissions made by the Aguris themeclvas. But 
Knowing what we do of them, it scome to us impossible that any 
of them would bave given such a bumiliating account of their origin. 
At any rate, according to the principles of the law of evidence 
recogn! by almaoat every aystem of jurinprudence, [mission 
cannet be secoenerlly 2 conclusive. In the case bovler be 
there are very feasons why, in spite of ol 
Sine it s a proper rly recorded, tho sa-cailed isiion should 
jected alt i. The ground on which we hase thia vi 
there are a ‘the Aguris many famitica whose history la er 
Known vo tend to a far earlier perind than the time of even Al 
Roy end ‘Baba Roy, the founders of the Burdwan Raj. Then sale 
the ethnic and moral characteristice of the Agurie clearly pak 





them out as a separate community, unlike any other caste to, he 
found in Bengal. They are by nature, hot tempered. antl incapable 
of bearing subordi while the Kehettris and Sadgopaa, whom 


Mr, aa supposes to be their Trogenitore, are endowert 


‘secure the races of le master. Bat 4 single word of 

comment or censure, though ressonahic proceeding from 

Efarte doepaat in authority, bigs ‘cause the "Agari ieee to boll and vee 
im ‘te deeds. ‘Tye coppers admixture of Sadgopa blood 
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more reason be said that the Aguris are connected with 
the Aghari tribe found in Chutia Nagpore and Central 
Provinces. With regard to the origin and character 
of the Ugra Ksatriyas, Manu gives the following 
account:e= 

orate ted, ot bres orien apc 
a8 finds ite ploarure in savage couduct—Manu X. ®, : 

The word Ugra means ‘ hot tempered,’ and it is said 
that to this day the Aguris’ character fully justifies both 
the name and. the description given of the Ugras in 
Manu’s Code. The Aguris are now to be found chiefly 
in the district of Burdwan in Bengal. The majority of 
the Bengali Aguris practise agriculture. But some of 
them are more or less educated, and hold important 
offices in the service of Government, as well as of the 
local landholders. Some of the Aguris are themselves 
holders of estates and tenures of various grades. There 
are many successful advocates of the Aguri caste prac- 
tising in the District Court of Burdwan. 

The Burdwan Aguris appear to have a higher caste 
status than those of other parts of the country. In the 
eastern districts of Bengal, Aguris are classed with the 
hanting and fishing castes. In Burdwan the local 
Brahmans, who are mostly of a low class, not only 
accept their gifts, but even partake of such food in their 
houses as is cooked by Brahmans. As to taking a 








with that a the Kshettrl gosh ae account for these poculiaritios in 
amoral character of their Progeny, except on the theory 
thee’ when both the father end ihe morher'are ef a mild nature, 
the child, by some law of physiological chemistry, must be fierce 
and hot tempered. ‘The strongest arqument against Mr. Oldbam's 
theory is afforded by the fact that. unllie the other leading castes, the 
eeoognise, to some extent, their connection with the bastard, 
members of their class, The il! aons of the Brahmans, 
its and of even the superii castes, have no recognised 
whatever, The only alternative of the mother and the child 
suob cases is to adopt the faith of one of the latter dey prophets, 
‘and to be members of the casteless Vaishnava community. Among 
Sholshetiria the practice ievery diferent, Their itlogitimate 
haves ised though a lower status. ‘They are called Vartvale 
aud certainly not Agu See Reis and Rayyrt, Fob, 16, 1895, 
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drink of water from the hands of the Aguris, the practice 
is not uniform. Some Brahmans regard them as clean 
castes, but many do not. Although the Aguris claim 
to be Ksatriyas, yet as they are the offspring of a Sudra 
woman, they have to perform their religious rites in the 
sume manner as the Sudras, In practive also they per- 
form the Adya Shradh, or the first ceremony for the 
henefit of the soul of a deceased person, on the thirty- 
first day after death, and not on the thirteenth day as the 
true Keatrivas, 

The Aguris are divided into two main classes, namely, 
the Suta and the Jana. The danas take the sacred 
thread at the time of their marringe. There can be no in- 
termerriage hetween the Suta and the Jana. The Sutas 
are sub-livided into several sub-classes, as, for instance, 
the Bardamaniya, the Kasipuri,* the Cbagramis, the 
Baragramis, dc.  Intermarriage is well-nigh impossible 
between these sub-castes, and they may be regarded ux 
separate castes, 

he surname of the Kulins, or the noblest families 
among the Aguris, is Chowdry. The surnames of the 
other Suta Ayuris are Santra, Panja, Ta, Hati, Ghosh, 
Bose, Datta, Hajra, Kower, Samanta. The surname of 
the Jana Aguris is usually Jana. There are among 
them also many families having the same surnames as 
the Sutas. The late Babu Pratapa Chandra Ray, who 
made a great name by tho translation and publication 
of the great Sanskrit epic, Mahabharat, was a Suta 
Agari. He was not only an enterprising publisher, but 
a man of rare tact und grace of manners. The actual 
work of translating the Mahabharat was done by a 
young but gifted scholar named Kishori Moban Ganguli, 
a Brahman of the Ridhiys class, 


* The Bardhamaniyos derive their name from the town of 
Burdwan, and the Hasipurias from the country of the Raje of 
Panchkote. Ido not know where Chagram and are. 


PART VIIt. 
THE SCIENTIFIC CASTES. 





CHAP. 1—THE VAIDYAS OR THE MEDICAL 
CASTE OF BENGAL. 


Iy Bengal the practice of Hindu medicine is the 
speciality of the caste called Vuidyas. In Assam there 
is a similar caste, called the Bez, who have the same 
privilege. But no such caste is to he found in any 
other part of India, and. in the other provinces, the 
Hindu medical science is studied and practised by the 
local Brahma In Bengal also there are a few Brab- 
mans who # yas by profession. Ono of the great- 
est of these is Hari Nath Vidyaratna of Calcutta. He bax 
not only extablished a large practice by his marvellous 
skill in the healing art, but his mastery of Sanskrit 
medical literature has attracted round him a crowd of 
admiring pupils such as very few of those, who are 
Vaidyas by birth, can bonst of. 

The Vaidyas of Bengal ure supposed to be of the 
caste of mised descent called Ambastha in Mann’s 
(ode, Though this account of their origin is accepted 
hy most of the Vaidyus themselves, yet, for practical 
purposes, their position in the caste system is inferior to 
only that of the Brahmans and_the Rajputs. A good 
Brahman will not minister to a Vaidya as a priest, but 
even among the Brahmans of the highest class there 
are very few who will hesitate to accept a Vaidya‘s 
gifts, or to enrol a member of the caste among his 

( 9 ) 
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spiritual disciples, When there is a feast in a Brahman's 
house, the Vaidya guests are made to sit at their dinner 
in a separate room, but almost at the same time as the 
Brahman guests, The Kayasthas neither expect nor 
claim such honor. On the contrary, the Dakshina 
Rarhi Kayasthas of Bengal insist that, as they are the 
servants to the Brahmans, they cannot commence until 
their masters, the Brahmans, have finished. The Raj- 
uts do not usually eat in the house of any Bengali 
Brahman, but when they do, they recsive generally the 
same attention as the Vaidyas. The only reason’ why 
the caste status of a Rajput must be suid to be superior 
to that of the Vaidya is that while a Brahman may, 
without any hesitation, accept 9 gift from » Rajput and 
officiate as his priest, he cannot so honour a Vaidya 
without lowering his own status to some extent. 

The Vaidyas ate, us a class, very intelligent, and in 
respect of culture and refinement stand on almost 
the same level as the Brahmans and the superior 
Kiyasthas. The majority of the Vaidyas, wear the sacred 
thread, and perform pujas and prayers in the same 
manner as the Brahmans. From these circumstances it 
might be contended that they are degraded Brahmans, 
but their non-Brabmanic gurnames negative that sup- 
position. In all probability, they are Ambastha Kaya 
thas of South Behar. This view ix supported by the 
fact that they themselves profess to be Ambusthas, and 
also by the circumstance that, like the Kayasthas of 
Uj per India, the Vaidyas of East Bengal consider the 
taking of the thread as more or lo+s optional, inatead of 
regarding it as abligatory. The Vaidyas of the eastern 
districts do not take it even now, and as to those of 
Dacca and the adjoining districts it is suid that they are 
taking it only since the time of the famous Ruj Ballava, 
who was one of the most powerful ministers in tha 
Court of Suraj-Dowla, and whose ambition materially 
paved the way of the East India Company to the 
sovereignty of Bengal. 
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The numerical strength of the Vaidya caste is not 
very considerable, In last Census their total num- 
ber is given as amounting to 82,932. The computation 
of their number seems to be correct enough ; but the 
have been most improperly placed in the same group with 
the astrologers, exorcisors and herbalists, implying an 
insult which is quite unmerited, and against which every 
one, knowing anything about the importance and use- 
fulness of the class, must feel inclined to protest. If the 
Vaidyas themselves have not expressed any dissatisfac- 
tion at the wanton attempt to humiliate them, made by 
the authors of the Census Reports, it is perhaps the 
consciousness that the Hindu caste system, which gives 
them a position next only to that of the Brahmans, is 
not likely, for a long time, to be affected by the yiat of 
a foreign power, however great it may be. 

The three main divisions among the Vaidyas are 
the following :— 

i 2 Brenda 
1, Rarhi Vaigres. stheti V1 Retinal or Bi Vaidyas. 

Thero is a class of Vaidyas in West Bengal called 
Pauchakoti Vaidyas, who derive their name from the 
district of Punch Kote or Pachete now called Purulia 
or Manbhoom. But intermarriages take place some- 
times between them and the Rarbi Vaidyas, and they 
may be regarded as a sub-class of the Rarhis. The 
Syileti Vaidyas form a distinct class, not only by 
their omission to take the sacred thread, but also 
hy intermarriage with Kayasths and even low class 
Sudras. 

The following are the usual surnames of the Vaid- 





yasin 
E Sergi 
= Bone 
4 Sen. 
| Das, ‘These titles are common armong the Kaya 
G Datts 
1. Kar, Oeas ale 
8. Rakshit. 
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8. Chowdry-} sindu titles of bi the 
a Ror } 0 onour common among 

IL Sirear, rich of every caste. 

12. Khan. 

13. Malik. Mahomedan titles of honour. 

16. Majumdar. 


Like the learned Brahmans, some of the eminent 
Vaidyas use as their surnames such academical titles as 
Kabi Ratna, Kabi Bhusana, Kantha Bharana, &c. The 
Vaidyas are the only non-Brabmanic caste who are 
admitted into the Sanskrit Grammar schools of Bengal 
for studying grammar and belles lettres. Not being 
Brahmans, thev are not allowed to study the Vedas and 
the Smritis. But in respect of general scholarship in 
Sanskrit, somo of the Vaidyas attain great eminence. 
The name of Bharat Mallik,* who was a Vaidya of 
Dhatrigram near Kalna, is well-known to every Sans- 
kritist in Bengal as a commentator on the Mugdhallodha 
Vyakarana and as the author of a series of excellent anno- 
tations, read by Brahmans themselves as a part of their 
curriculum, in order to be able to study and enjoy the 
leading Sanskrit poems. The late Kaviraj Gangadbar 
of Berhampore was perhaps one of the greatest Sans- 
kritists of his time. He was the author of a large number 
of valuable works on different subjects, and even the 
greatest Pandits of the country to consider him as 
« foeman worthy of their steel. 

For professional eminence and skill the Vaidya 
names now best known are the following :— 

1. Paresh Nath Roy {Benares). 

2 Govinda Chandra Sen (Moorshedabad). 

3 Mani Mohan Sen (Calcutta) 

4 Dwarks Nath Sen (Calcutta). 

5 Bijoy Ratan Sen (Calcutta). 
Of these Paresh Nath, Govind Chandra and Dwarka 
Nath are the pupils of the late Kaviraj Gangadhar. 
Paresh Nath is perhaps the ablest and the most learned 
among them, though his devotion to study and certain 


*° Bharat Malik bas left no descendants. His brother's descend- 
ante are now Living at Patiipare near Kalo. . 4 
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eccentricities which prepossess men against him, have 
prevented him from bing able to establish a large prac- 
tice. Among the Kavirajes of the Vaidya caste, Bijaya 
Ratna and Dwarka Nath have the largest practice in 
Calcutta. Govinda Chandra is a descendant of the phy- 
sician to the historical Raja Raj Ballava, and is himself 
employed in a similar relation to the present titular 
Nabob of Moorshedabad. Mani Mohan is a younger 
brother of Govinda. He is a young man, but is well 
grounded in Kaviraji learning, as well as English medi- 
cal science ; and he is fast rising in eminence. He has 
perhaps the largest number of pupils next to the Brah- 
manic Kaviraj Hari Nath. 

In spite of the laudable efforts made by these and 
other gentlemen, belonging to the profession, to revive 
the caitivation of our ancient medical lore, Kaviraji must 
be regarded, to a great extent, asa lost art. A at 
many of the leading Sanskrit text-books on the subject 
ure still extant. But the necessary incentives and 
facilities for studying them are sadly wanting. In the 
absence of museums and botanical gardens adapted to 
the requirements of the Kaviraji student, the difficulties 
in his way are great, Until recently he could not get 
even a printed copy of Charak or Susrata, either for 
love or money. ‘That difficulty has been removed by 
the enterprise of our publishing firms. But even now 
the only way to acquire a mastery of our ancient medi- 
eal science lies in being apprenticed to some leading 
Kaviraj. and to be in his good graces for a great many 
years. This is necessarily well-nigh impossible except 
for a fow of the friends and relatives of the teachers, 
There ore no doubt a many Kavirajes who, in 
accordance with the time-l custom of the country, 
consider it their duty to devote their leisure hours, and 
their surplus income for the benefit of their pupils. 
But in the absence of regular colleges and museums 
it becomes very often impossible for them to give the 
student an exsct idea of a great many of the drugs and 
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plants mentioned in their books, In practice, the Kavi- 
roji student very seldom studies the works of tho best 
authorities on the subject. He reads a Manual of 
Therapeutics by some latter~day compiler, and then begins 
his practice. It is this system that has brought disere- 
dit on the Kaviraji science. There are splendid works 
on anatomy and surgery in Sanskrit. But these are 
neglected altogether. The Kaviraje’s therapeutics no 
doubt supersedes the necessity of surgery evon in such 
cases as dropsy, stone and carbuncle. But the practice 
of therapeutics itselt is impossible without 2 supply of 
such drugs as very few Kavirajes can procure, or their 
patients can_pay tor. The majority of thuse who are 
known as Kavirajes are therefore quite incapable of 
vindicating the value of their lore, and the votaries of 
the English medical science have succeeded in secur 
ing the public contidence to » much greater extent. 
Bat the great Kavirajes, who have the uecessary learning 
and stock of drugs, are known to have achieved suc- 
cess in eases which the best English physicians hud 
pronounced to be quite hopeless, The very quacks 
among the Kavirajes often display very remarkable skill, 
in making diagnosis and prognosis, by simply feeling 
the pulse, and without the help of any scientitic appli- 
ance, such as the watch, the thermometer, and the 
stethescope, 

The Vaidya seldom fails to achieve success in 
any line that he adopts, The name of Raja Raj Bal- 
lava, who from a very humble station became the 
virtual Governor of Dacva under Suraj Dowla, has been 
already referred to. Under British role no native of 
the country can have any scope for the display of similar 
ability. But, even under the present regime, many 
Vuidyas have distinguished themselves outside their 
own proper sphere. The late Babu Rum Kamal Sen, 
who was the friend and collaburateur of Professor 
H. H. Wilson, held with great creiit the post of the 
Dewan or Treayurer of the Bank of Bengal. His son, 
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Hari Mohan Sen, not only held that post after his father’s 
death, but subsequently became the Prime Minister of 
the Jaipur Raj. Babu Hari Mohan’s son is the well- 
known publicist and patriot, Norendra Nath Sen, the 
proprietor and editor of the Indian Mirror. 
he most gifted and the best known among the 
descendants of Ram Kamal Sen was the late Babu 
Keshav Chandra Sen. Whatever difference of opinion 
there many be as to his claims to be regarded as a 
religious reformer or as to his capacity as a thinker, 
there cannot be the least doubt that India has not given 
birth to a more gifted orator. Wherever he spoke, and 
whether in English or in Bengali, he simply charmed 
the audience, and keptthem spell-bound as it were. In 
the beginning of his career, he rendered a great service 
to the cause of Hinduism by counteracting the influence 
of the late Dr. Duff, and the army of native missionaries 
trained up by him. Babu Keshay Chandra was then 
the idol of the people, as he was the bite noire of the 
Christian propagandists. He was, however. too practical 
a man not to value the friendship of the ruling caste, 
and when Lord Lawrence, who was a man of prayer, 
hecame the Viceroy of India, he developed predilections 
for Christianity which found expression in his splendid 
oration on “Jesus Chrid, Europe and Asia.” By this 
move, he softened the bitterness of the missionaries, 
and at the same time secured the friendship of the 
Saviour of the Panjab, Thenceforward his leaning 
towards Christianity increased, until it was actually 
apprehended that he was in fact a follower of Christ. 
Lord Lawrence left India in 1868, and in the next year 
Keshav Chandra visited England. He there professed 
such doctrines that he was allowed to preach from the 
pulpits of many Dissenting churches. The influence of 
rd Lawrence, and his splendid oratorical powers. intro- 
dneed him into the highest society. Her Gracions Majesty 
herself granted him the honour of an interview. Before 
his departure a farewell meeting was convened at the 
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Hanover Square Rooms, at which no less than eleven 
denominations of Christians were represented. While 
in Engiand he spoke at upwards of seventy different 
public meetings to ‘upwards of forty thousand people, 
and created the impression that his religion was only a 
form of Christianity. This attitude he maintained with 
consistency till 1879, the year of Lord Lawrence's death. 
On the oh of April in that year he spoke about Christ 
as follows in the course of an oration delivered at the 
Town Hall:— 

Seales. sees < deny that your hearts hase base Sencha 
Tel yout inCbrise Its Ea ‘who rules British Indiar and not 
the British Government. England bas sent out a tremendous moral 
force in the life and character of that mighty prophet to conquer and 
hold this vast empire. None but Jesus, none but Jesus, none but 
Jesus, ever deserved this bright, this precious diadem—India, and 
Jesus shall have it. 

At this time the political situation of Keshav wax 
apparently very embarrassing. On the one hand, so long 
as Lord Lawrence was living, he conld not, without 
gross inconsistency and forfeiture of the esteem of the 
ex-Viceroy, betray any leaning towards the religion of 
his forefathers. On the uther band, he had in the pro- 
vious year married his daughter to the Maharaja of 
Kooch Behar, and, as by doing so and countenancing the 
celebration of the wedding in the Hinda form, he had 
exposed himself to the churge of inconsistency and ambi- 
tiousness for secular aggrandisement, he could not but 
feel inclined to profess a liking for those forms. From 
the point of view of one who did not believe in caste, 
and desired nothing more than to destroy it altogether, 
the marriage could be held to be objectionable on the 
only ground tbat the parties had not arrived at the 
marriageable age, according to the standard fixed by 
Keshav himself. But if the parties themselves desired 
the marriage, as they eertuinly did, Keshav could not, 
consistently with his Prine’ throw any obstacle in 
their way. Nor could he object to the form of the 
marriage which was also a matter entirely between the 
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bridegroom and the bride. . But popular voice, in 
awarding its praie or blame to public men, is seldom 
very reasonable. The pro-Christian doctrines which 
Keshav had been professing from the year 1866, and the 
church-like form of his prayer-house, had made bim 
very unpopular among his countrymen. So the Kooch 
x marriage not only provoked open comments of a 
very strong character, but actually led to the secession 
of the majority of his followers. Keshav might perbay 
have prevented the split by the line of defence, whic! 
as stated above, was clearly open to him. But he made 
things worse by declaring that what he had done was in 
accordance with the order of God, communicated to 
him in some mysterious way. He said :~ 
“Mon havo attempted to prove that I have been guided by my own 
imaginativn, reason and intellect, Under this conviction they have 


from time to ti rotested against, tm: proceedings. They should 
sersoniter at to Drotoat the rause Ig a is rf oral 
inet the dispensatious of Almighty, the of all Truth and 


lolfneus. 
“In dolag this work 1am confident I have not done an; that 
wrong. I have ever tried to do the Lord’s will, not mine. Surely 
Lam not to blame for anything which I may have done under 
Heaven's injunction. Dare Heaven's Majesty? Would 
have me reject God and Providenee, and listen to your dictates 
in preference to his inspiration? Keshav Chandra Ben cannot do 
it, will not do it,” 


Such defence as is contained in the above might serve 
its purpose in the case of the leader of a set of unedu- 
cated rustics. But in the case of Keshav Chandra, who 
had some of the most cultured men of the metropolis 
of British India among his followers, it served only to 
shake their confidence in him all the more. The party 
that he bad organised by years of hard work melted away 
in the course of a fow nf 3. He could hope to organise 
another party only by ‘he more or less complete adop- 
tion of one of the faiths of bis ancestors. But so 
long as Lord Lawrence was living that was impossible. 
And even so late as April 1879, he spoke as a 
devout Christian in public, as would appear from the 
passages cited at p. 165, ante. Lord Tawrence died 
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in 1879, and the very next year Keshav gave the fol- 
lowing certificate of good cheracter to the Hindu 
religion :— 

“ Hindu idolatry ia not to bo altogether overlonked or rejected. Ae 
eexplained rome time ago, itroprewenta millions of broken fraxrionts 
of God, collect them together and yuu get the individual Divinity. To 
delieve’ in an undivided deity without reference to those axpects 
of his nature is to believo in an abetract God, and it would Teal us 
to practical rationaliam and intidelity, If wo ore to worship Him 
in all His manifestation we hall name one attribute —Sarswatee, an- 
other Lakshmi, another Mahadeva, another Jayadhatri, &c., and 
worship God each day under a new name, that iv to say, in a new 
aspoct.""—Sunday Afirror, 1 

This is clearly ineulcating idolatry to its fullest extent, 
though the author of'it ix careful enongh not to enjoin 
expressly the worship of Siva's Linga, Kali’: 
or Krishna’s battalions of sweeth The ya 
cited above appeared in a newspaper, and was apparently 
meant only to prepare men’s mind for the coup dtat 
that followed in 1881 under the name of New Dispen- 
sation. Ever since the Kooch Behar marriage, which 
certainly required something like a Papal Dispensation 
under which an unlawful marriage might take place 
among the Roman Catholics, the word “dispensation” 
had evidently taken a firm hold on Keshav's mind. At 
least, that is the only explanation which can he suggested 
of the name which he yave to his new cult. Its 
manifesto was in form addressed to all the great nations of 
the world, the chief burden of the document being an 
exhortation that they should Jearn to practise toleration. 
Taking into consideration, however, the events that 
immediately preceded it in the life of the author, there 
cannot be any doubt that it was meant only to cover his 
retreat to the fold of Hindnism, or rather to a position 
where he could organise a new party, without mach in- 
consistency, and without losing the wrecks of his former 
party. My review of Keshav's life has already been 
carried toa far greater length than what may be deemed 

roper in this book. { cannot carry the notice further. 

‘ut what 1 bave said will, I hope, suffice to form a just 
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estimate of his character and.powers. His capacity or 
rolicitude to achieve any real good for mankind may be 
doubted ; but there can be no question as to his power 
to dazzle them in a manner which is rare indeed, and 
the Vaidya community to which he belonged might 
certainly be proud of kim. 

Although the profession of the Vaidayas enables them 
to acquire both money and power in 2 fair and noble 
way, yet the Brahmanical ambition of playing the réle 
of « prophet is rather too common among them, and 
Keshav Chanrlra’s caso is not the only instance of such 
craving. Babu Pratap Chandra Majumdar, who was 
his colleague in his lifetime, and who is, or at least ought 
to be, regarded as his spiritnal successor, is also a 
Vaidya, and_ possesses very nearly the same gifts as his 
late chief. Narhari Thakoor, who was one of the leading 
disciples of Chaitanya, and whose descendants are, a8 
aresult of that connection, now able to live like princes 
at Srikhand near Katwa, was also a Vaidya. So is also 
the living prophet “ Kumar” Krishna Prasanna Sen, 
who, by his advocacy of Hinduism and his charming 
eloquence, has made himself almost an object of regular 
worship among certain classes of Hindus throughout 
the greater part of the Hindi-speaking districts between. 
Bhagulpur and Allahabad. His want. of sufficient com- 
mand over the English language has prevented him 
from attracting much of the notice of the Englishmen 
residing in this country : but the influence which he has 
acquired among the half-educated classes in Behar and 
Upper India is very great. The higher classes, and 
especially the Brahmans, are somewhat prepossessed 
against him on account of his caste, and the usual shallow 
philosophy of a stumper. The parade which he mukes 
of the fact of his being unmarried, by tho use of the 
designation of * Kumar” serves to make him sometimes 
an object of ridicule. : 

Though the Vaidya population of the country is, as 
already stated, very small compared with the other 
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leading castes, yet persons belonging to the medical 
clan are to be found in high positions in almost all the 
departments that can attract the intellectual classes. 
Among high officials, the names of Messrs. B. L. Gupta 
and K. G. Gupta of the Bengal Civil Service stand 
conspicuous. In the legal profession, the late Babus 
Mahesh Chandra Chowdry and Kali Mohan Das, who 
were among the ablest advocates of the Bengal High 
Court in their time, were Vaidyus by caste. So was 
also the late Babu Mritunjoy Roy, who was the leading 
leader of the District Court of Nadiya. Among the 
living Vaidya vakils of the Bengal High Court, the 
names best known are those of Doorga Mohan Das, 
Girija Sankar Majumdar and Akhil Chandra Sen. 
Babu Girija Sankar is a zemindar also. Babu Akhil is 
a Vaidya of Chittagong. Among District ('ourt practi- 
tioners the most conspicuous Vaidyas are Gurn Prosad 
Sen, Ambika Chandra Majumdar and Baikant Nath 
Barat. Babu Guru Prosud practives in the District 
Court of Patna, Baba Ambika Chandra at Faridpore, 
and Baba Baikant Nath at Moorshedabad. The latter 
not only enjoys great professional eminence, bat is the 
friend, philosopher and guide of the local zemindars. 

In connection with the Press of Bengal, the name of 
Baha Narendra Nath Sen, Editor of the daily called the 
Indian Mirror, has been mentioned already. The 
weekl. per called Hope is also edited by a Vaidya 
named, Jirita Lal Roy, who passed many years of his 
life in Europe and America, and served his apprentice- 
ship in the art of jonrnalisin in connection with one of 
the leading newspapers of New York. 

The Vaidyas are very clannish, and, wherever a Vai- 
dya manages to get into a high office, he is suro to in- 
troduce as many of his castemen as he can into the 
department. Babu Ram Kamal Sen, who, as mentioned 
already, was the Dewan of the Bank of Bengal, intro- 
duced at one time s very large number of his clansmen 
there. The East Indian Railway office at Jamalpore ix 
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perhaps still similarly falt of Vaidyas, introduced 
through the influence of its late head clerk, Babu 
Madhu Sudan Roy, the father of Babu Amrita Lal Roy, 
of the Hope. 

The Vaidyas are a fast money-making, and a fast 
money-spending, class. Even the poorest among them 
are usually quite above want, while a great many of 
them are in very easy circumstances, either by the prac- 
tice of their profession, or by their success in other 
lines of business. Buta Vaidya has very seldom a 
long purse. He spends whatever he earns in feedin; 
his relatives and his pupils. The descendants of Raj 
Ballava were at one time big landholders. But they 
have been ruined, and the only Vaidya zemindars to be 
now found in the country are those of Teota, Bani Bau, 
Rate, Mehberpore, and Agradwipa. Among the traders 
an shopkeepers there is perhaps not a single man of 


the Vaidya caste. 


CHAP. IL—THE BEZ OF ASSAM. 


Tar word Bez seems to be an Assamese corruption of 
the Sanskrit word © Vaidya.” At any rate, the Bez caste 
of Assam have the same position and the same functions 
as the Vaidyas have in Bengal. Like the Vaidyas, the 
Bez are an aristocratic and cultured cluss, 8 he 
Bez practise Hindu medicine in their © country, 
while a great many of them are now receiving English 
education, and adopting one or other ot the different pro- 
fessions which are open to the higher classes of Tindus 
under the present régime. The late Mr. Andi Ram 
Barua, of the Bengal Civit Service, was a Bez. Su is 
also Dr. Golap Chandra Boz Barna, who holds at present 
the charge of a public hospital in British Guiana in 
South America, 

The Bez wear the sacred thread. 









CHAP III.—_THE ASTROLOGER CASTES OF 
BENGAL AND ASSAM. 


Iy Bengal, the astrologers form a separate caste 
which lus 2 very low position. In Assam and Urissa the 
Ganukas and Nakshatra Brahmans, as they are called, 
nre regarded as an inferior section of the suverdotal 
caste, and not as an unclean non-Brahmanic caste as in 
Bengal. In other parts of India astrology is practised 
hy the Joshis who are reyarded as good Brahmans, The 
astrologer castex of Bengal are variously called Acharya 
Brahmans, Graha Bipras, Daivagnas, Grahacharyas, 
and Ganakas, In all probability they were Brabmans 
at one time, but have been degraded to a very low posi- 
tion by the policy of the superior Brahmans, Accord- 
ing to a text cited as authoritative by the Pandits ot 
Bengul, the astrologers are shoemakers by caste, and 
good Brahmans sometimes refuse to take even a drink 
of water from their hands. But, with an inconsistency 
which is quite unaccountable, the most orthodox Brah- 
mans accept their gifts without the least hesitation, and 
one of the greatest Pandits of Nadiva enlisted the 
Acharyas of the place among his diseiples—the connec- 
tion thus formed being still in existence between their 
descendants. 

The numerical strength of the Acharyas is ve: 
small, In the last Census, they were, it seems, includ 
ed among the Jotishis or Joshis, and the total number 

(12 ) 
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of the Joshis in each province is given as follows :— 
1, N.-W. Provinces 
2 Bengal. 
3 Bom! a . 
4. Central India aw — -12,206 

Very few of the Acharyu caste of Bengal have yet 
heen able to distinguish themselves, either by Western 
learning or hy service under the British Government of 
India. 

Ganaks of Assam—The Ganaks of Assam have a 
somewhat higher position in their province than the 
Acharyas have in Bengal. The usual surnames of the 
Ganaks are Dalai and Bara Dalai and their total namber 
28,739, Compared with the total population of the 
province, their numerical strength is not very incon- 
siderable. 





PART IX. 
THE WRITER CASTES. 


CHAP. L~THE KAYASTHAS. 


Tae Kiyasthas are found in almost every part of 
India. They are a very large body ; the last Census 
gives the following figures regarding their numerical 
strength :— 


Bengal ” 1,468,748 
Assam, a 92, 
NW. Provinces 521,812 
Central India 74,471 
Rajputana 36,913 
Total .. 2,239,810 


The Kayasthns are described in some of the sacred 
books of the Hindus as Ksatriyas ; but the majorit; 
of the Kaynstha clans do not wear the sacred ¢} read, 
and admit their status as Sudras, also by the observance 
of mourning for a period of thirty days. But, whether 
Kaatriyas or Sudras, they belong to the upper layer of 
Hindu society, and though the higher classes of Brah- 
mans neithor perform their religious ceremonies nor 
enlist them among their disciples, yet the gifts of the 
Kayasthas are usually accepted by the great Pandits of 
the country without any hesitation. 

The literal meaning of the word “ Kayastha” is 
* standing on the body". According to the Purans, the 
Kayasthas are so-called, because being Ksatriyas, 
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they must be regarded as having, their origin in the 
arms of the great god Brahma, The real derivation of 
the word is, perhaps, to be traced to the idea that the 
Brahmans must be regarded as the head ornaments 
of the king, and the Kayasthas as ornaments for the 
arms. However thut may he, the Kayasths have, from 
ua very remote period of antiquity, been recognized as 
the class whoxe proper avocation is to serve as clerks 
and accountants,* The Brahmans excluded them from 
the study of the Sanskrit language and literature. But 
they learned the three It’s with great care, and, during 
the period of Moslem rule, mastered the Persian lan- 
guage with such assiduity as to make it almost their 
mother-tongue. At the present time, the honours and 
distinctions conferred by the Indian Universities are 
as eagerly and as snecessfally sought by them as by 
the Brabmans and the Vaidyas. As authors, journalists 
and public speukers they do not now lay behind any 
other caste, and, in fact, in some of the departments 
of English scholarship they almost surpass the Brah- 
mans themselves. In the field of journalism, India 
has not yet hod better men than the two Mukerjis— 
Harish Chandra and Sambhu Chandra. But among 
public speakers the first to distinguish himself by his 
orations i English was the late Kayastha Babu Ram 
Gopal Ghose, while amongst the living batch of orators, 
the field is equally divided between Kayasthay and 
Brahmans. The case is the sume in the Tegal profess 
sion. Of the two best native Advocates of the Bengal 
High Court one is a Brahman, and the other is a 
Kayastha ; while of the eight Hindu Judges appointed 
to the Bench of the High Court of Bengal, since its 
creation, exactly half the number have been Kayasthus, 

Daring the time of the Hindu kings, the Brahmans 
refrained from entering the public service, and the 















“s See Yajnevatkaya, 5, 335. From the manner in which the word 
Kayastha is used in the anciont Sanskrit works, it scome that origin: 
ally it meant a secretary, clerk or scribe. 
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Kayasthas had almost the monopoly of the subordinate 
appointments. Even under the Mahomedan kings, some 
of them attained very high positions, as, for instance, 
the Bangadhikaris, who had charge of the revenue de- 

rtment under the Nababs of Moorshedabad, and Rai 

jurlay Ram,* the Prime Minister of Ali Verdi Khun, 
Rajas Shitab Roy and Ram Narayan, who were Govern- 
ors of Behar, in the period of double government or 
interregnum which intervened between the battle of 
Plassey and the removal of the Exchequer to Calcutta, 
were also Kayasthas, Under British rule the Kayastha 
element has teen predominating in all the departments 
of the public service. In the United Provinces, Bengal 
and. Behar, the number of Kiyastha officials exceeds per- 
haps thoze of all the other castes taken together, The 
Kayasthas are said to he the writer caste. But their expe- 
rience of the ways of transacting public business has 
ualified them for the very highest offices connected with 
the civil government of the country. They generall 
prove equal to any position in which they are placed. 
They huve been successful not only as clerks, but in the 
very highest executive and judicial offices that bave 

et Leen thrown open to the natives of this country. 

he names of the Kayastha Judges, Dwarka Nath 
Mitra, Ramosh Chandra Mitra and Chandra Madhava 
Ghosh, are well known and respected by all, In 
the Executive service the Kayasthas have attained 
the same kind of success. Ono of them, Mr. B.C. 
Dutt, is now the Commissioner or chief Executive 
Officer of one of the important divisions of Bengal. 
Another named Kolika Das atta has been for several 
years employed as Prime Minister of the Koovh Behar 
taj giving signal proofs of his ability as an administra- 
tor by the success with which be has been managing 
tho affairs of the principality in his charge. 

° ia 

Babu Gopal La! Mitra, {the able Vice-Chairman of the Osientin 


Municipal Corporation, is, on his mother's side, 
Durlav, 
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CHAP, Il_—THE KAYASTHAS OF BENGAL. 


Tur Kayasthas of Bengal are divided into the follow- 
ing classes :— 


1, Dakshina Rabi. 4. Barendra, 

2 Uttara Rarhi, 5, Sytheti, 

3 Bangaja. 6. Golam or slave Kiyasthas. 
For all practical purposes these aro separate castes, 


and intermurriage between them is, generally speaking, 
quite impossible, 


§ L—The Dakshina Rarhis of Bengal. 


The Dakshina Rarhis, or the Kayasthas of the 
southern part of Burdwan, affect the greatest veneration 
for the Brahmans, and profess to believe in the legend 
that traces their descent from the five menial servants 
that are said to have accompanied the five Brahmans 


invited by King Adisur.* Dakshina Rarhis are 
divided into three main groups, namely :-—~ 
1, Kalin, t 2% Masolik. 


The seventy-two houses, 


The Kalins have the highest status, and they again 
are subdivided into several hypergamous sections that 
have different positions for matrimonial purposes. The 








* Bee page 37, ante, 
( 178 +) 
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usual surnames of the several sections of the Dakshins 
Rarhi Kayasthas are as stated below :— 


1, Surnames of the Kulins among 
the Dikshina Barhi See { 


Surnames of the Maatikas or 
middie olass Dékshina Rarhis, 


Pe PIER OM pore 


a Sorrmmen of the important classes toe Bent 
among the seventy-t nition . 
of the Dakshina Rachie iH Rakshit, 


BESS pape 
2 
& 


The rales which regulate and determine the elegibi- 
lity of a Kayastha boy or girl for matrimonial po 
are quite as complicated as those of the Ranh Brake 
mans, But while the status of a Kulin Rarhi Brah- 
man depends on his being able to marry his daughters 
with Kulin bridegrooms, the position of a shine 
Rarhi Kayastha remains intact only if he is able to 
marry his eldest son into the family of a Kulin of 
similar rank. A Kayastha can give his daughter to 
any one whether he is a Kalin or a Maulika. 

Among the Babus of Calcutta, the number of Dak- 
shing Rorhi Kayasthes is fer larger than that of any 
other caste. The majority of the Dakshins Rarhis are 
Sakti worshippers of a moderate typo. The deities they 
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worship most generally are Dargs and Kali. But their 
orthodox members follow the discipline imposed upon 
them by their Brahman Gurus, and they neither drink 
any kind of spirituous liquor, nor eat any kind of flesh 
excepting that of goats offered in sacrifice to some god 
or goddess. Of all the classes of Kayasthas in Bengal, 
the Dakshina Rarhis have, under British rule, made 
the greatest progress in education, and in securing 
official positions. 


§ 2.—The Uttara Rarhi Kéyasthas. 


Tho caste position of the Uttara Rarhis, or the 
Kavasthas of the northern portion of the Burdwan 
Division, is the same as that of the Dakshina Rarhis, 
But the northerners do not profess the same veneration 
for the Brahmans as the southerners, The former openly 
deny the authenticity of the legend which traces the 
descent of the Benguli Kavasthas from the five menial 
servants of the five Brahmans brought by King Adisar 
from Kanoaj in the ninth century of the ern of’ Christ, 
An Uttara Rarhi very seldom fails prostrate at the feet 
of a Brahman, and usually salutes the priestly caste by 
acurt prenam, which does not imply much reverence, 

Tho Uttara Rarhis are most numerous in the district 
ealled Birbhoom, and in the adjoining portions of the 
Moorshedabad District. Some families of the same clan 
are to be found also in the towns of Patna, Bhagalpur, 
Dinajpur and Jessore. Many of the leading zemindars 
of Bengal, as, for instance, the Majas of Dinajpur, 
Paikpara and Jessore are Uttara Rarhis. Thore was 
formerly an Uttara Rarhi family of zemindars in the 
district of Malla who, for several generations, were in 
possession of the barony of Bhatia Gopalpore, including 
a portion of the city of Gour. No member of the com- 
munity has risen very high in the service of Government 
in recent times. But under the Mahomedan rulers of 
Bengal, the Uttarn Rarhis held some of the highest. 
offices. The charge of the revenue department was 
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then almost entirely in the hands of the Bangadhicary 
Mahasaya family of Dahpara near Moorshedabad ; and so 
eat was their influence that when Hastings removed 
The Khaisa or Exchequer to Calcutta, he was obliged 
to place it in the hands of one of their clansmen, who 
was also one of their quondam clerks, This man, whose 
name was Ganga Govind Sing, became, by virtue of his 
office, the arbiter of the destinies of the Bengal zemin- 
durs, and by taking advantage of his opportunities 
made himself one of the richest landlords in the country. 
His master was perhaps too shrewd to negociate directly 
with the zemindars, like Sir Thomas Rumbold of Madras. 
He required an intermediary, and as Ganga Govinda 
was his chief fiscal officer, he was deemed the best man. 
for the office. Perhaps he acquired a great hold over 
Hastings by helping him in the prosecution and con- 
vietion of Nand Kumar. Whatever was the cause of 
the undue favour shown to him hy his master, his power 
was great. Though serving under the immediate super- 
vision of one of the greatest satraps that England has 
ever sent out to India, his confidence in the strength of 
his own position was such that he compelled the 
zemindars, whose revenue he had to axsess, to give him 
not only money which could be eas concealed, but 
also substantial slices of their estates which conclusively 
proved his corrupt practices. The Raja of Dinajpur, 
who was his casteman, was, out of jealousy, absolutely 
ruined hy him. The proud Brahman Raja Krishna 
Chandra of Nadiya was reduced by him to such 
straits as to be obliged to beg for his favour in the most 
humiliating terms ;* and at a later time Raja Krishna 
Chandra’s heir, Raja Sib Chandra, wax compelled to be 
present at the funeral ceremony of Ganga Govind’s 
mother. When Hastings was auted up before the 
* ‘The original of thieletter or rather memorandum is given in 
filgying wavamidenc We a 


T"Miy son is disobedient, the Exchequer Court is impracticable, 
1 depend upon Gange Goriaa™ aa 
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British Parliament to answer the charges of malad- 
ministration and corruption that were brought against 
him, Ganga Govinda, as his right-hand man, naturally 
came in for a large shure of vituperative phrases 
that the genius of Burke could invent. The great orator 
characterized him as the “captain-general of iniquity” 
“and the broker-in-chief of Pribery.” Nothing, how- 
ever, was ever done to compel him to disgorge the 
properties he had aoquired, and they are still in the 
possession of his descendants by adoption, now called 
the Paikpara Rajos.* 

Since Ganga Govinda’s time no Uttara Rathi has at- 
tained a high position in the service of Government, 
The highest officials in their class are at present not 
above the tank of Subordinate Magistrates. In the legal 
profession also the Uttara Rarhis are as meagrely repre- 
sented as in the various departments of the public ser- 
vice. The only members of the olan who have any 
considerable amount of legal practice are Babu Surja 
Narain Sing, of the District court of Bhagalpur, Babu 
Purnendu Narain, of the District court of Patna, and 
Mr. 8. P. Sinha, who is a barrister-at-law, and practises 
in the High Court of Calcutta. 

Among the Uttara Rarhis Kulinism, or high caste 
status, is the result of having been originally residents 
of some particular villuges in tho Kandi Sub-division 
of the Moorshedabad District. The names of these vil- 
lages are Kasorah, Panchthupi, Jajan, &. An Uttara 
Rarhi Ghosh or Sinha is not necessarily 4 Kulin. It is 
only s Ghosh of Rasorah or Panchthupi that cun claim 
& high position in the caste. 





* The original home of Gi Govinda was the town of Kandi, 
now the head-quarters of a sub-division in the district of Moorshe- 
dabad, When he became the Dewan of Hastings, ho built, for his 
residence, a palatial mansion in Caicutta, on the alte now ovcrpied 
tue warehouses on the southern cide of esis Savers. His I. 
ants used formerly to be called the Rajas of Kandi. But sa they now 
usually reside at Paikpars, in the suburbs of Oaloutta, they are also 
called Rajes of Paikpara. 
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reas Simms mnrmernee o€ tho Usinem Einris ope a6 staiad 
Wi 
1 Gurnamos of theKulins = { } 
2 a = (tae b 
called Ssomoulik. ¢ 
b 
a 
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a Surngsaen of the third class 
fourth house. = 
§ 3.—The Bangaja Kayasthas. 

The importance of this clan is not less than that of 
any other class of Bengali Kayasthas. The great Pra- 
tapuiditya, whose father had been the prime minister of 
the last Patan King of Bengal, and who at the time of 
the conquest of the province by the Moguls earved out 
an independent kingdom in its seaboard, was a Bangaja. 
For o time Pratapaditya defied the great Akbar, and the 
conquest of his kingdom was ultimately effected by Raja 
Man Sing, chiefly through the treachery of Bhava Nand 
Majamdar, who had been in the service of Pratapaditya 
asa pet Brahman boy, and who subsequently became the 
founder of the Nadiya Raj family through the favour of 
the imperial general whom he had hel d. The descend- 
ants of Pratupaditya are still to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of his ‘ruined capital in the Sundarbans. 
Though shorn of their greatness, they are to this day 
locally called Rajas, and possess very considerable in- 
fluence among their castemen. The zemindars of Taki, 
who still possess some property, are the descendants of 
Pratepaditya's uncle, ta Roy. The ancient Rajas 
of Bakla, which covered nearly the whole of the modern 
district of Bakergunge, were also Bangajas. So, too, 
were the ancient zemindars of Noakhali and Edilpore. 
Perganah Edilpore in Fureedpore is now in the possession 
of Babu Kali Krishna Tagore of Calcutta, 

The Bangajas ure to be found chiefly in the eastern 
districts of Bengal. In Calcutta they are not numeri- 
cally strong ; but are represented by such leading men 
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as Mr. Justice Chandra Madhava Ghosh, who is now 

one of the Judges of the Bengal High Court, and Mr. 

M. Ghosh, who is now one of its lending Advocates. 
The usual surnames of the Bangaja Kayasthas of the 
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different grades are as mentioned below :— 


Sarnames of the highest class of, 
Bangaja Kayasthas, 


Surnames of the second class of. 
Bangajs Kiyasthas, { 


f 


Burnames of the third clam of } 
‘Bangaja Kayaathas. i 


SP PM yer MOT mpc 
id 


. Dhar, 
Kar 


Bhadra. 
Bishau, 
Chandra, 
Dan. 
Deb, 

Te 
Nandi, 
Pal. 
Patit. 
Raha. 
Rakshit, 
Sen, 


; Sinha, 


§ 4.—The Bérendra Kityasthas. 


The Barendra Kavasthas do not differ from the other 
classes of Benguli Kayasthas cither in culture or in 
surnames of the 
several grades of Barendras aro as stated below :— 


respect of caste status. The usual 


1 
First class ~ wed : 
Pf 
Beoond class =| : 
‘4 
1 
‘Third class ~” 2p 


&: 


Chaki, 
Das. 


. Nandi, 


Datta, 


Sinha, 
Dam. 


Bar, 
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§ 5.—The Golam Kayasthas of East Bengal. 


There are many Kayasthas in East Bengal who are 
called Golams or slaves. Some of them are still attach- 
ed as domestic servants to the families of the local 
Brahmans, Vaidyas, and aristocratic Kayasthas. Even 
those who have been completely emancipated, and are 
in the position of well-to-do and independent citizens, 
ere obliged hy local custom to render on ceremonial 
occasions certain menial services for the glorification of 
their ancient patrons and masters, Some of the Golams 
have in recent times become rich landholders, and it is 
said that one of them has got the title of Rai Bahadoor 
from Government. The marriage of a Golam generally 
takes place in his own class ; but instances of Golams 
murrying into aristocratic Kayastha families are at 
present not very rare. The Golams are treated hy all 
the high custe Hindusas a clean caste. The Brahmans 
who minister to the ordinary Kayasthas as priests, 
evince no hesitation to perform similar rites for the 
Golums. The Golums of the Vuidyas serve also the 
Brahmans and the Kayasthas; but the Golams of the 
Brahmans and the Kayasthas do not serve the Vaidyas, 


CHAP, IIl.—THE LALA KAYASTHAS OF NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES, BEHAR AND OUDH. 


Tar Lala Kayasthas have the same position in Behar, 
N.-W. Provinces and Ondh that the several classes of 
Kayasthas, spoken of in the last chapter, have in Bengal. 
The Lalas are, however, very much addicted to drinking 
and gambling, and in these respects they differ very 
materialiy from the Bengali Kayasthas who, ss moderate 
Saktas or bigoted Vishnuvites, are mostly teetotalers. 
The Kayasthas of Hindustan proper ure divided into 
the following classes :— 






2. Srivastas. 7. Mathori. 

2 Karana. & Surya DI 

3. Ambasta, 9. Balmiki. 

4. Sakya seni. 10, Astama, 

ee i i 
13, Unal, 


Members of these different clans may eat together 
and smoke from the same pipe. But intermarriage 
between them is impossible, and they must be regarded 
a8 separate castes having only a similar status. The 
usual surnames of the Lula Kayasthas are: Das, Lal, 
Raj, Sahaya and Sing. 


§ 1—The Srivasta Kayasthas. 


The Srivastis derive their name from the ancient 
city of Srivasta, which was the capital of the king- 
dom of Uttara Koshula, and which has beon identified 
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with a place called at present Sahet Mahet * in the 
district of Gonda. The Srivasta Kayasthas are a very 
numerous body, and are to be found in every part of 
the United Provinces, Behar and Oudh. Some of 
the Srivastis take the sacred thread, and some do not. 
Those who take the thrend are teetotalers and vegetari~ 
ans, The rest indulge in flesh meat and strong drink. 
It is said that the Srivastis are all of the Kasyapa Gotra. 
Bat if they are Sudras then they do not violate any 
rule of the Shastras by marrying within their Gotra 
as they are necessarily obliged todo. There are, how~ 
ever, some other peculiarities in the marriage customs 
of the Srivastis which cannot but be held to be inconsis- 
tent with the law of the Hindu Shastras on the subject. 
For instance, it is said that, as among some of the 
Rajputs and Kalwars, so among the Srivasta Kayasthas, a 
marriage may take place between a boy and a girl even 
where the bride is older in age. The following sur- 
names are assumed by some of the Srivastis -— 


1, Akhori {literally “a man of letters”). 
2. Amocha. 

3 Qanongo {a lawyer). 

t 


ahtavi, 
Bhowri. 
Among the Kayasthas of Upper India, the caste 
status of a family depends usually upon the official 
position held by their ancestors in the service of the 
former rulers of the country. The descendants of the 
Patwaris or village accountants have generally the 
lowest position, four leading Srivasti families of 
Behar are the following :— 
1. Thefamilyof the’ of Tillothnin the District ofArrah. 


2 The famity of Raja Prowad of Surajpore in Arrah. 
3. The family of the Rajas of Sodianpore near Dinapore. 
4. Tho fatally of the Kanaregos of Bakhrat in tho 


District of Mosufferpore. 
* Fora full acoount of the ruins of Sabet Mahet, and the grounds 
on which they aro held to be the remains of the ancient city of 
Srivasta, soo Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XII, p. 126. 
+ Bakhra is in the vicinity of the site of tho ancient free city 
of Vaisah, of Buddhistic history, 
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The ancestors of these families held very high offices 
in the service of the Mogal Emperors, and also under 
the East India Company, in the early days of its 
political supremacy. The Sedisapore family rendered 
very important services to the British Government at 
the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. The four families 
mentioned above salt possess considerable local in- 
fluence, and among their castemen their su remincy is 
undisputed. The Srivasta zemindars of Sahehgan) in 
the District of Chapra have also considerable influence 
among their castemen, The late Hon'ble Har Bans 
Bahoy of Arrah wasa Srivasti. So also is Raj Jai 
Proknsh Lal, the present factotum of the Raja of 
Domraon. 


§2.—The Ambastha Kayasthas. 


Mann gives the name Ambasth to the progeny of a 
Brahman father and Vaishya mother, and lays down that 
their proper profession is the practice of medicine.* But 
there is a class of Kiyastlns in Behar, and in the 
eastern districts of the W. Provinces, who alone use 
that name to designate their caste. Its derivation is 
not definitely known. It is quite possible that it is 
derived from the name of a Perganah in Ondh called 
Ameth. The Ambastha Kayasthas are very numerous 
and influential in South Bebar including the districts of 
Monghyr, Patna and Gaya. Raja Ram Narayan, who 
was Governor of Behar, in the carly days of British 
ascendancy, was an Ambasthi. He has no linval 
descendants, but his family is represented by some 
collaterals, of whom Babu Isri Prasad of Patna is one. 


§ 8.—The Karun Kiyasthas. 


The Karan clan of North Indian Kayasthas aro to 
be found chiefly in Tirhoot or North Behur where they 
are usually employed as Patwaris or village accountants. 


* Manu, X, 8 43, 
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Their position is inferior to that of the Srivastas 
and Ambastas. The Uttara Rarhi Kayasthas of Bengal 
claim to be Karans. The Karans of Orissa have no 
connection with those of North Behar. 


§ 4.—The Sakya Seni Kayasthas. 


The Sakya Seni Kayasthas are very numerous in the 
District of Etawa in the Doub, and are to be found in 
every part of the Gangetic valley from Hardwar to 
Patna. Many of the wealthiest landholders of Etawa, 
Eta and Fatehporo are Sukya Senis. Like the Sri- 
vastas they are divided into three classes, namely, Ail, 
Dusri and Khore. These do not intermarry, and must 
be regarded as separate custes. The Sakya Senis have 
a lower social position than the Srivastas. 

Raja Shitab Roy, who was Governor of Behar in the 
days of what is called the “double Government,” waa a 
Sakya Seni. The following account raparding him is 
to be found in Macaulay's review of the administration 
of Warren Hastings :— 


Achief named Shitab Roy had been intrusted with the govern- 
ment of Kehar. His valour and his attachment to the English had 
more than once been signally proved. On that memorable day on 
which the people of Patna saw from their walls the whole army of 
the Mogul scattered by the littlo hand of Captain Knox, the voice 
of the British conquerors assigned tho palm of gallantry to the 
Drave A: **L never,” said Knox, when he introduced Shitab 
Roy, coveryd with blood and dust, to the Enclish functionaries 
‘assombled in the factory, “I never saw a. native fight 20 before.” 
Shitah Roy wan involved in the rain of Mahomed Reza Khan, was 
remaved from oftice, and was placed under arrest, 

The revolution completed, the double Government dissolved, the 
Company inetalled in the full sovervignty of Bengal, Hastings had 
no motive to treat tho late ministers with rigor, Their trial had 
feon put off on various pleas till the new organization was complete. 
They wero then brought before a committee over which the Governor 

idol,  Shital: Roy war speedily acquitted with honour, A 

formal apology ‘wita mate ta him for the restraint to which he 

gubjectel. I the castern marks of respect were bestowed on him. 
Ho was clothed in a robs of state, presented with jewels and with a 
richly harnessed alephant, and sent back to his Government at 
Patna. But his health bad suffered from confinement ; bis spirtt 
bad been cruelly wounded ; and soon after his liberation he died of 
& broken heart, 
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The Inte Raja Bhoop, Sea Sing of Patna was the 
daughter's son of Shitab Roy’s son, Kalyan Sing. Bhoop 
Ben left two sons named Mahipat and Roop Narain. 
The line of Maharaja Mahipat is now represented by his 
widowed daughter-in-law, Maherani Tikam Kumari. 
Kumar Roop Narain is still living, but is a lunatic. 
The family bave their residence in the quarter of Putna 
called the Dewan Mahallab. 


§ 5.—The Kula Sreshti Kayasthas, 

The Kula Sreshti Kayasthas are found chiefly in the 
districts of Agra and Eta. 

§ 6.—The Bhatnagari. 

The Bhatnagar Kayasthas derive their name from 
the town of Bhatnagar or Bhatner in the Hanumangar 
District on the north of Bikancer. “They aro found 
in great numbers in almost ull the districts inhabited 
by the Gaur Brahmans, from Sambhol and Morada- 
bad to Agroha and Ajmere. They are also scattered 
over some of the Eastern provinces, The Bhatnagaris 
re not considered very pure Hindus, and ure more 
addicted to drinking than other Kayasthas, But their 
official position in some places bas enubled them to 
acquire considerable influence. They are the Kanangos 
of Gwalior and Mahaban in Mathura, The Gaur 
Bhatnagars are Kunangos of Mariyahu in Jounporo, 
of Chapra and Monghyr.* 

§ 7.—The Mathuri Kayasthas. 

The Mathuri Kayasthas are, as their name indicates, 
inhabitants of the country round the ancient city of 
Mathura. 

§ 8—The Suryadhaja Kéyasthas, 

The Suryadhaja Ka: are to be found in the 
Districts of Balia and Gazipur. In the Bijnour District 
the Suryadbajas claim to be Brahmans. 


* Elliot's Supplemental Glossary, po 28s 
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§ 9.—The Balmiki Kayasthas. 

The Balmiki Kayasthas are to be fonnd in Gujrat. 
The late Mr. Justice Nana Bhai Haridas, of the Bom- 
bay High Court, was o Balmiki Kayastha. 

§ 10.—The Ashthana Kéyasthas, 


The Ashthana Kayasthas are to be found in Agra, 
Balia and Gazipur. 


§ 11.—The Nigama Kéyasthas. 
Frigg Kayasthas of Unao claim to be Nigama Kayase 


§ 12.—The Gaur Kayasthas. 
Like the Gaur Brahmans, the Gaur Kayasthas ay 
to have been originally inhabitants of the tract of 
country now included in the Delhi Division of the 
Punjab. The Gaur Kayasthas are to be found in almost 
all the Districts lying between Delhi and Patna, The 
Gaur Kayasthas of Azimgad are chiefly Sikhs. The 
Bhatnagaris seem to be a section of the Gaurs. 


§ 13.—The Kayasthas of Unao. 
The Kayasthas of Unao are a very important commu~ 


nity. They claim to be of the Nigama class. There are 
many eminent lawyers and high officials among them. 


CHAP. IV.—THE WRITER CASTES OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Is the Andhra country, including the north-eastern 
districts of the Madras Presidency, the work of writers 
and accountants is done chiefly by the Niyogi Brah- 
mans. The Karnams of the province, whose caste 
status is similar to that of the Kayasthas of Northern 
India, are also employed in similar capacities. The 
Karnams are, however, a small community, an! as very 
few of them have attained high position~ in Govern- 
ment service or in the liberal professions. they cannot 
be said to he equal to the K; thas of Bengal, either 
socially or intellectually, T! rnams take the sacred 
thread, but are regarded by all as Sudras. 

In Mysore and in the British distric 
south and east, the classes that are usually hekl to be 
entitled to the designation of writer are the 
Kanakkans and the Shanbhogs.  Intellectually and so- 
cially these ore more like the Karnams, than like the 
Kayasths of Northern India. 

n the Dravira country, the Vellalars and some of the 
Vadugas clain to be K and though they are 
fonerally described as agricultaral exxtes, they xeem to 

ave, in many respects, the same position 
castes of Northern India, The Vellalars are divided 
into two classes, the usual surname of one of which is 
Madaliar, and that of the other Pillai. The Mudaliars 
have a higher position than the other Vellulars. The 
Mndaliars are found chiefly near Arcot and Salem. The 
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Vellalars, whose surname is’ Pillai, are found chiefly 
in the extreme south. Neither the Mudaliars nor the 
Pillais take the sacred thread ; but they are regarded 
as very clean Sudras, and the Brahmans accept their 
gifts without much hesitation. 

The Vadugas are not, properly speaking, a separate 
vaste, In Dravira the name is applied to the Sudras 
of the Telegu country who have migrated, and are 
domiciled, in the Dravira districts, The high caste 
Vadugas have the sume position as the Vellalars. The 
usual surname of the Vadagas is Naida. There are 
many. well-educated men among both the Vadugas 
and the Vellalars, and members of these castes are as 
numerous in the public service and the liberal pro- 
fessions in Southern Andia, ns the Kayasthas are in 
the same lines of business in Northern India. 
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CHAP. V.—THE PRARHUS OF THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. 


Tar word Prabhu literally means ‘lord.’ It ix the 
caste name of a very small but important community 
found in Western India. Their total number is only 
29,559 ; but they ure a very intelligent and ener- 
getic class. The two main subdivisions among them 
are the following :— 

1. Chandra Seni Prabha—found chiefly near Poona, 
2 Patani Prabho—found in Bombay and Gujrat. 

There are other classex of Prabhus besides these, as, 
for instance, the Donna Prabhas, of Goa. The Prabhus 
wear the sacred thread, and, elaiming to be Keatriyas, 
perform their poojas and prayers in the same manner 
as the highest of the twice-born castes. Nevertheless 
they are usually considered to have only the same fuot- 
ing as that which the Kayasthas have in Northern 
India, They held very offices under the Maratty 
ki The great 's chief secretary was a Chan- 
dra Seni Prabhu, named Balaji Auji, whose acuteness 
und intelligence are recorded by the English Govern- 
ment at Bombay on an oceasion of his being sent the: 
on business,” Mulhar Khanderao Chitnavis, Vakil, 
trict Amraoti, is x descendant of Balaji Auji. Two of 
his other descendants are now receiving their education 
in England at the expense of the Mahuraja Guikwar of 
Baroda. Sakharam Hari Gupti, who was Minister to 





















* Bee Grant Duff's History of the Marathas, Vol. 1, p. Bi. 
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Raghunath Rao, Peshwa,.and who suffered a cruel 
death for his fidelity to his master, was a Prabhu also. 
One of his descendants is employed at present as a 
General in the army of H.H. the Maharaja Holkar. 
Rowji Appaji, who was Minister to Govinda Rao Guik- 
war, and who after the death of his master became the 
most powerful man in the country and almost a “ King 
maker,” was also of the Pravhu caste. Rowji’s brother 
Babaji was the Commander of the Guikwar’s Cavalry. 
Ot the same caste were also Mahipat Rao, who was 
Prime Minister to Madhoji Bhouslay, and Krishna Rao 
Madhav Chitoavis, who was Prime Minister to Raghuji 
Bhouslay L1,of Nagpore. The Hon'ble Gangadhar Rao 
Madhav Chitnavis, who is at present on the Legislative 
Council of India as an Additional Member, isa graadson 
of the Nagpore premier, Krishna Rao Chitnavis, The 
Hon’ble G. M. Cbitnavis is a voung man; but the 
ability and moderation which he ‘has displayed on some 
of the most trying occasions would do credit to many 
a grey-headed Councillor. His brother, Mr, Shankar 
Rao Madhav Chitnavis, holds a very high position in the 
Civil Service of India, being at present a District 
Mayistrate and Collector in the Central Provinces. Of 
the other conspicuous names among the living members 
of the Prabhu caste, the following may be mentioned 
here :— 

1. Dewan Bahadoor Luxman Jagannath Vaidya, of Poona, 

tate Dewan of, la. 
Ran Rahutoor Vaswlet Mahadeo Somnath, Sir Soobeh 
Raghenath ‘shoo Rao Tipnavis, Sessions Judge, Bombay 
Rsolluhadsos Kandron Daji Adhicari Hazoor, Account 
ant, Poon. 

Loreal Anna Gopal Kotwal, Deputy Collector, 
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CHAP. Vi.—THE KOLITS 





SOF ASSAM. 


Tr Kolitas are found not only in As 
the Southern Tributary States of Chuti gpore, Colo- 
nel Dalton describes the Kolitas of U'hut Meee ax 
of fair complexion, with good features and well-propor- 
tioned Timbs, and expresses the opinion that they are 
of Aryan Hood with “1 slight deterioration arising Trom 
intermixture with the less comely aborigines, The same 
remarks apply to the Kolitas of Assun. They are re- 
garded by the best authorities as genuine Hindus of 
unmixed deseent.* 

The highest chs Kalitas in Assam, called Bora Koli- 
tas, live chiefly by serv nygas clerks and accountants, 
Under the Ahang Raja« ‘almost all the Bora Kolitas 
were employed in the | service of their country. 
Some of the high class Kolitas practise tra When a 
to become a big man, he ty be a 
the sacred thread, Of the in 
who are mainly agricultural, many 
menial in the houses of Bralimans, « Kolitas area 
pure Sudra caste, and they are almost the only Sudras 
in Assam who are allowed to enter the cook-room of a 
Brahman. There are some Kolitas who are artisans, 
but their status is inferior to that of the agricultural 
Kolitas. Some of the Kolitas are now the abhots of 
the monasteries appertaining toa Vaishnava sect found- 
ed by an Assamese Brahman in the fifteenth ventary. 


. but also in 
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The usual surnames of the Bora Kolitas are Kokatia 
and Cholila, both of which have the same signification, 
and are the Assamese and Ahang equivalents of the 
designation “clerk,” their literal meaning being “ paper 
writer.” The surname of the inferior Kolitas is Kolita. 

The Kolita population is more numerous in Upper 
and Central Assam than in the Surma Valley. Of the 
253,860 Kolitas returned in Assam in J&&1, 241,584 
inhabitants of the Brambaputra Valley. The 
Kavastha population of Assam is confined mainly to the 
Sarma Valley. 





PART X. 
THE MERCANTILE CASTES. 





CHAP. L—THE BANIYAS OF BENGAL 


Tar word Baniya is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word hanik which means “merchant.” The Banivas 
are certainly entitled to be regarded as Vaishyax, But 
the Baniyas of Bengal do not wear the sacred thread, 
and the hest of them are looked upon as inferior Sudras. 
The Baniyas proper of Bengal are divided into two 
classes, namely, — 

2. Suvarna Ranika—gold merchants. 
2 Gandba Banika—spice merchants. 

Besides these thero are two other classes, namely, the 
Kansa Banika and the Sunkha Banika, whose profession. 
and caste names entitle them to some extent to be regarded 
us Baniyas, but who are not popularly taken to come 
under the category. From the point of view of caste, 
the Gandha Baniks, Kansa Baniks, and Suankha Baniks 
have all a higher position than Suvarna Buniks ; but 
in respect of wealth, intelligence and culture, the latter 
stand on a far higher footing. There are among the 
Sonar Baniyas a great many who are big. capitalists. 
These have very little enterprise, and generally seck the 
safest investments. The middle classes among them 
have generally poddari shops in the large towns whero 
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they sell and buy gold and silver in the form of ingots, 
as well as in the shape of plate and jewellery. The 
Gandha Baniyas form the majority of the grocery shop- 
keepers of Bengal. The Kansa Baniks and Rankha 
Baniks also pursue the Seenpetions assigned to their 
castes. There are muny well-to-do people among the 
Gandha Baniyas and the Kansa Baniyas, but the 
Sankba Baniyas are, as a class, very poor. 


§ 1—Surarna Baniks of Bengal. 


The Suvarna Baniks are popularly called Sonar Baniyas. 
They are a very intelligent and well-to-do class, but 
they are treated as a degraded caste. The good Brah- 
mans do not take even a drink of water from their 
hands. Their spiritual guides are the Chaitanite Gos- 
suing, and their religious services are performed by a 
class of degraded Brahmans called Sonar Baniya Brah- 
mans. 

The Sonar Baniyns are believed to be very hard-fisted. 
and perhaps they are actually so in certain concerns of 
life ; but they never deny themselves any personal 
comfort consistent with their ideas of economy. Some 
of them live in palatial mansions, and keep splendid 
equipages, They do not invest muck of their money 
for the benefit of their souls in the next world, and 
with the exception of a few of their wealthy members. 
they very seldom incur any expenditure by way of 
charity to the poor. As a class the Sonar Baniyas 
are, by nature, endowed with very strong common sense 
and sound judgment, and so they eeldom fail to prosper 
in any line of business which they take up. Though 
traders by caste, they do not take amy considerable 
vbare in either the internal or the foreign trade of 
the country. As already stated, there is very little 
enterprise among them, and a Sonar Baniya who has a 
long purse genorally seeks more to conserve his patri- 
mony than to improve it by risky speculations. 
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The free admission of all the castes into the English 
schools and colleges set up in the country, since the 
commencement of British rule, has enabled many of the 
Sonar Baniyas to distinguish themselves, more or less, ax 
English scholars. The greatest among these was the late 
Mr. Lal Behari Dey, the well-known author of the 
Fovinda Samanta and the Folk Tales of Bengal. Babu 
Bhola Nath Chandra, the author of Travels in India, is 
alsu of the Sonar Baniya caste. I do not know any 
Sonar Baniva who has yet attained much eminence in 
the Bar ; hut in the Indic ice, there are many who 
hold very high positions. The most notable among them 
is Babu Brajendra Kamar Seal, who has now the rank 
of a District Court Judge, and who may one day prove 
an ornament of the Bengal High Court.” In the Medical 
Service also there are some Sonar Baniyas holding very 
high positions, 

The totat Sonar Baniva population of Bengal is aceord- 
ing to the last Census 97,540 souls in all. They are 
divided into two classes valled Saptagrami and Ban- 
gaja. The nsual surnames of the Saptagramis are 
Mallick, Seal, Dhar, Laha, Baral, Adhya and Sen, 
Very few of these titles are peculiar tu the : 
the leading Mallicks, Seals and Lxhas of 
of the Saptagrami division of the Sonar B: 
Abandoned by the higher classes of Brahmans, the 
Sonar Buniyas have naturally fallen into the hands of 
the Chaitanite CGossains. The teachings of their spi- 
ritual guides have made them strict abstainers from an- 
mal food and intoxicating drinks. To that extent their 
religion hax had a very wholesome influence on them, 
The inevitable result of Vishnuvite teachings is, however, 
to cause a relaxation of the fetters by which tha noble 
religion of tho primitive Hindu Rishis sought to enforce 
sexual fidelity, and it is sail that by leading thoir fol- 
lowers to pander to them in imitating the alleged flirta- 
tions of Krishna, the (haitanite Gossains, and the 
Ballavachburi Maharajas are sumetimes able to make them 
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vallow very decp in the mire of the most abominable 
i ives. “But, though the religion of the Gossains may 
she culculated to corrupt the morality of their followers, 
it must be almost impossible for the teachers to take ad- 
vantage of their cult for the gratification of their lust, 
without losing the esteem of their disciples which ix 
their only source of income. Many of the Gossains, 
whom 1 know, are themselves very good men, and the 
chellua being, also very shrewd men of the world, the 
stories that ure usually retailed about their religious 
practices must to a great extent be quite without found- 
on, Lt is only when the chelle is a young widow 
without any near relation to protect her, that the spiritual 
teacher may find it possible or safe to corrupt ber, But 
even in such eases the iossain is boycotted by his 
disciples ina manner which makes him very miserable 
indeed, Even apart trom such checks, no class of men 
can possibly be sv bad as xome of their religions tend to 
make them. 

The Sonur Banivas‘are very neat and clean in their 
habits, They dress very decently. and their style of 
conversation very seldom betrays their lew status in 
vaste. Their ladies are generally very handsome. 


§ 2—The Gandia Baniks of Bengal. 


The Gandha Baniks, though entitled to be regarded 
as Vaisl re treated in Bengal as middle class Sadras, 
from whom a good Brahman may take a drink of 
water without any hesitation, A Brahman may even 
condescend xo far as to accept their gifts and officiate 
at their religions ceremonics, without losing altogether 
his connection with his caste. 

The Gandha Baniks usually live by keeping shops, 
where they sell spi ugar. ghi, salt, medicines and 
food-grains. They retail opium and charas. But they 
vory seldom sell ganja, except through a Mahomedan 
servant,” The majority of the shopkeepers of Bengal are 
vither Gandha Buniks or Telis. There are not, among the 
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Gandha Baniks, such big capitalists as are to be found 
among the Sonar Baniyas ; nor such big traders as among 
the Telis. But, generally speaking, the Gandha Baniyas- 
are a well-to-do class. They stick to the profession of 
their caste, and I do not know any member of the class 
who has obtained any University distinction, or has held 
any high office in the service of Government. The 
Gandha Baniyas are all, however, possessed of suffi- 
cient education to be able to keep accounts, Their usual 
surnames are Sinha, Dhani, Mallik, De, Nag, Sadhu, 
Datta and Dhar. Their total numerical strength is, 
according to the last Census, 123,765. 

The Gandha Baniyas live in good houses. But they 
very seldom spend much of their wealth in any other 
kind of personal comfort. It ix very unusual for them 
to be dressed decently, and even the wealthiest among 
them generally live in a very shabby style, The 
Gandha Baniyas spend very considerable amounts 
in Pujas and marriages. But in other respects, the 
priestly class have very little influence on them either 
for good or evil. Their women bave a very high 
character for conjugal fidelity, 


CHAP. 11.—THE BANIYAS OF NORTHERN 
INDIA. 


To give an exhaustive list of the several Baniva tribes 
and of their sub-tribes is quite as impossible as the enu- 
meration of the several clans of the Rajputs and the 
Brahmans. In the Aunais of Rajasthan it is stated that 
the author's Jaina teacher, who had for a series of years 
heen engaged in compiling a catalogue of the Baniya 
trihes, and had at one time included in it the names of 
not less than 1.8U0 different clans, was obliged to aban- 
don the pursuit, on obtaining from a brother priest, from 
a distant province. one hundred and fifty new names.” 
Colonel Tod's teacher was evidently contemplating the 
enumeration, not only of the main tribes, but of their 
sub-divisions in every part of India, including Gujrat, 
where the sub-livisions among the Banivas are as 
numerous as those among the local Brahmans. The 
main divisions of the Baniyas are not quite so numerous 
us the statement cited above from the Annals of Rajas- 
than might suggest. The commercial tribes best known 
and most nosually found in Upper India are the follow- 
ing :—- 

Agarwal. 

Onwal (including the Bri- 
mals and Sir Srimaly). 

Khowlelwal. 

Srimali. 

Palliwal. 

Porawal. 





epee ee | 








* Tod's Annals of Rajasthan, Vol. IL, p. 182, 
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. Kerandhan, 23. Mahuria. 

5. Lohiya, 24. Tho Bais Raniyax, 
I 28. ‘The Kath Baniyas. 

2. The Rao 





30. The Hewari Baniyas. 
| 30, The Kanu. 





OF these the first ten are the richest and most enter- 
prising. T jaim Rajpatana and the adjoining tr: 
a8 their original home, but are to be found in every 
part of Upper India, from the Sutlej to the Brahma- 
patra, They are, generally speaking, very intelligent, 
and. although not pus ng much of literary culture, 
their aristocratic appearance, cleaaly habits, courtoous 
manners, and capacity for every kind of business, mark 
them out as men of a superior stamp. They are all 
strict vegetarians and abstamers from strong drinks, 

The above ure the chief tribes of Upper India that 
usually protess to be, and are reeugnized us, branches 
of the Baniya or mercantile caste. Among the persons 
actually connected with the trading business of Hindus- 
tan proper, a very large number are of the Kshetri 
custe, who, as already stated in a previous chapter, claim 
to be of the military group, but who, as a matter of 
are mainly cloth merchants. In the Panjab, United 
Provinces, Behar, and Calcutta, the Kshetris have almost 
the monopoly for the sale of all kinds of textile fabrics, 
from Coch ere shawls and Benares brocades to those 
cheap Manchester dhotis which are new hawked in the 
streets of towns hy the shrill and familiar cry of 
“three pieces to the rupee ; four pieces to the rupee. 
&.” The majority of the several classes of brokers in 
Northern India are also of the Kshetri caste. Among 
the sellers of food-grains, oil-sceds, salt, spices, &c., the 
several tribes of the Baniyas mentioned above may 
collectively form the majority. But the numbor of Telix 
and Kallwars among them is also very considerable. In 
fact, the Telis, whose proper avocation is the manufac- 
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ture of oil, and the Kallwars who are brewers, claim to 
he Baniyas, though that claim is not admitted by any 
one outside their own spheres. 

§1.—The Agarwals. 

The Agarwalis, Khandelwals and Ossawals are the 
most important classes of Baniyas in Upper India, and 
are to he found in every part of it from the Sutlej to 
the Bruhmaputra, and even outside these limits. ry 
Agarwils trace their descent from a Ksatriya king, 
Agra Sen, who reigned in Sirhind, and whose capital 
was at Agraha, now a small town in the Fatebbad Tahsil 
of the Hissar District, Punjab. The exact date of Agra 
Sen is unknown, but some conjectare about it may be 
made from the tradition that his descendants took an 
important part in the streggles between Hindaism and 
Juinaism, and that many of them were led to embrace 
the Jaina religion at the time. After the eaptare of 
Agraha by Sahaluddin (hori in 11$4,and the dispersal of 
the tribe in consequence of that disaster, they renounced 
the military profession, and took to trade. 

There are a few Jains among the Agarwils. The 
majority of the caste are Vishnuvites, Some of them 
offer worship to the shrines of Siva and Kali. But 
there are none among them who can be called Sivites or 
They all profess great reverence tor the field of 
Kurukshetra and the river Ganges. They worship ver 
particularly the goddess Laksmi, and celebrate wit! 
great pomp the Z#eali, or general illumination of their 
houses, in the night of the new moon in October. The 
dain Agarwalis are chiefly of the Digambari order. The 
Hindu Agarwals protess great reverence towards snakes, 
in aceordance with their traditional belief that one of 
their remote female ancestors was a Nag kanya, i., 
the daughter of u serpent king. In Delhi the Vaishnava 
Agarwals paint pictures of the snake on either side of 
the outside doors of their houses, and make offering of 
fraits and flowers before them. A great many of the 
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Agarwals take the sacred thread ; but they consider the 
practice as optional, and not desirable for those whose 
pursuits or habits of life render it impossible to observe 
the rules and ceremonies prescribed to the twice-born by 
the Shastras. According to the last Census, the numer- 
ical strength of the Agarwals is as shown in the 
tollowing table :-— 

N.-W. Provinces... sy 

Bengal a “ 
Central Provinces ... 





Total, including the figures of other 
Provinces whore they are found ... 354,177 

There are about 18 Gotras among the Agarwals, and 
they observe the rule of the Shastras forbidding marri- 
age within the Gotra. Intermarriage is allowed between 
the Jainas and Hindus in theircaste. Their widows are 
not allowed to re-marry. ‘The Grauda Brahmans usnally 
minister to them as priests. They are all strict vege- 
tarians and teetotalers, The illegitimate offspring of 
the Agarwals are not altogether withont a caste status, 
They are called Dasa, while those of legitimate birth 
are called Bisa. 

The Agarwals claim to be the only true representatives 
of the Aryan Vaishyas, and their occupations have 
throughont been in keeping with the tradition. “After 
the dispersion of the tribe by Sahubuddin Ghori their 
talent for business brought individual members to the 
front under the Mahomedan Emperors of Delhi. Two 
of Akbar's Ministers—Madbu Suh and Todar Mal—are 
said to have been Agarwals.”* But tho majority of 
the caste have from remote times heen, and still are, 
employed in banking, trade, petty money-lending, and 
similar pursuits, A few are zemindars and holders of 
lurge tenures ; but in most cases their connection with 
the land may be traced to a profitable mortgage on the 
estate of an hereditary landholder, so that landholding 









* Tod's Annals of Hojasthan, Vol. 1, p. 4k. 
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cannot properly be reckoned among the characteristic 
pursuits of the caste. The poorer members of the caste 

ind employment as brokers, ~keepers, touts, workers 
in gold and silver embroidery, and take to any respect- 
able pursuit except cultivation.* 


§2.—The Ossawals, Srimals and Sri Srimals. 


Though hearing different designations according to 
the names of their original abodes, the Ossawals, Srimals 
and Sri Srimals are all members of the same caste. 
They are, however, not to be confounded with the 
Srimalis who form a distinct caste, and with whom they 
cannot intermarry, A very considerable number of the 
great Indian bankers and jewellers are Ossawals, and 
Colonel Tod cannot he very far from the mark in 
observing that half the mereantile wealth of India 
pusses through their hands. In Rajputana they hold 
also very high offices in the service of the local ‘chiefs. 
But in British India, where only the subordinate 
appointments are open to the natives of the country, 
there are scarcely hulf-a-dozen Ossawals connected with 
the public service, The late Raja Siva Prasad, who was 
an Ussawal. held the post of Inspector of Schools in the 
North-Western Provinces. Among the living officials 
of the Oszawal easte, the only name generally known is 
that of Mr, Bishen Chand, who is a Deputy Collector 
in the United Provinves. In Rajputana the services 
of the Ossawals are better appreciated. From time 
immemorial they have held there the highest offices 
connected with finance and the administration of civil 
justive ; and even at present many of the leading offi- 
cials there are of the Oxsawali clan. The present Dewan 
of Udaipore, Babu Panna Lal, is of that tribe : so is 
also Mr. Nath Mulji, the chief fiscal officer of Jaipore. 

It is said that there are a few Vishnuvites amon; 
the Ossawals, But tho majority of them are Jains, an 








© Risloy's Tribes and Castes af Bengal, Vol. I, p. 7. 
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they spend vast sums of money in building and 
furnishing temples dedicated to their saints. The 
best and most ancient of these shrines are at Palitana 
and Girnar, There are also a few  recently-built 
Jain temples in Calcutta which are well worth visiting,. 
The Ossawals are to be found in almost all the great 
towns of Northern India. The Jagat Sotts of Moor- 
shedabad, whose political support mainly paved the 
way of the English to the acquisition of the sover- 
eignty of Bengal, were Ossnwals. That family is well- 
nigh rained now, but there is a large coleny of Ossawals 
at Azimgunge near Moorshedabad, who are all very 
wealthy bankers and landholders, The greatest of 
these are Ray Dhanpat Sing and his nephew --Ray 
The members of his family have all 
'y ble men as bankers and zemindars. 
Ray Latchmipat, ther of Chatrapat, was at one 
time involved in dificuities whieh threatened his rain ; 
but his reputation for strict honesty. and his skill in the 
management of his Lusiness, enabled him to tide over 
the crisis with suc and to pay his creditors in full 
with interest. His creditors themselves offered to forego 
the inte but he declined to avail himself of the 
concession even in the darkest hours of his peril, und 
now the credit of the family is established all the more. 
There was lately a run on the bank of Ray Dhanpat also, 
Some of his creditors tried to have him declired an 
insolvent. But he contested their proceedings, and in- 
stead of taking advantage of the law for the relief of 
insolvent debtors, he is, like his brother, abont to 
pay the last farthing that he owed to his ercditors. 
Such integrity in actual practice has certainly far 
greater value than the olla padrida of copy-book ethics 
and Machiavelism for which the priestly class claim 
to be worshipped by their followers, 

The great ilefect in the Buniyas of Northern India is, 
as already observed, their incapacity tu march in advance 
of, or even with, the times. With all their wealth and 
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capacity for business they have done nothing whatever 
to introduce those new industries which the country now 
sadly needs, and whioh, after the experimental stage is 
over, are sure to be profitable. They work in the old 
grooves, or in lines presented to them ready-made, and 
they have not yet given any evidence of an aptitude for 
organising new spheres of commercial activity. In 
this respect they are far surpassed by the Parsis and 
the Nagar Baniyas of Gujrat. Among our Ossawals, 
Agarwials, Khandelwals, Mabesris or Sonar Baniyas there 
is not a single name that, in + of enterprise, can be 
compared with that of Sir Mangal Das Nathu Bhni 
or Sir Dinshaw Manikjee Petit. 

Tha Bhojak Brahmans minister to the Ossawals as 
priests in the performance of those Brahmanical cere- 
monies that are not eschewed by the Jains. The social 
rank of the Ossawals is the same as that of the Agarwals, 
and their gifts would be accepted without hesitation by 
Brahmans of’ all classes. 

Like the Agarwal, the Ossawals give a recognised 
status to their illegitimate progeny calling them Dasa, 
while those of legitimate birth are called Bisa. 

The usual surnames of the Ossawals are Chand, Das, 
Dosi, Lal, Singh, Golecha, Doogar and Nalaka. 


§ 8—The Khandelwal Baniyas. 


The Khandelwal Baniyas are not inferior to any of 
the other divisions of the caste, either in wealth or in 
respect of refinement. They derive their name from 
the town of Khandela in the Jaipore State, which at 
one time was the chief city of the Shekhawati Confe- 
deration.* There are both Vishnuvites and Jains among 
them. The Vishnuvite Khandelwals take the sacred 
thread. The millionaire Setts of Mathura are Khandel- 
wals and of the Jain ion, with the exception 
of one branch only that has lately adopted the Vishnu- 


* Seo Tod's Annals of Rajasthan, Vol. II, p. 434. 
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vite fsith, through the influence of an Achari monk 
of the Ramanuja sect, named Rangachari Swami. 
Malchand Soni of Ajmere is a Jain Khandelwal. 

§ 4.—The Srimali Baniyas. 

Like the Srimali Brahmans, the Srimali Baniyas 
trace their name to the town of Srimal now called 
Bhinal, near Jhalore in Marwar. With regard to Bhinal 
and Sanchore, Colonel Tod says :-— 

‘These towns are on the high road to Cutch and Gujrat, which 
las given thom from the most remote times a commercial celebrity. 
Bhinal is said to contain fifteen hundred houses, and Sanchore 
about half that number. Very wealthy mohajans or ‘ merchants’ 
used to reside bere, but insecurity both within and without has 
much {ajured these cities, the firat of which has ite name mdi, from 
ita wealth asa mart.—Tod's Annals of Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 382. 

Like the Agarwals, the Srimalis give a recognised 
status to their illegitimate offspring, and call them 
Dasa Srimalis, while those of legitimate birth are 
called Bisa. The lutter are all Jains. But among the 
Dasa Srimalis there are both Jains and Vishnuvites. 
There are many rich men among the Srimali Baniyas, 
as, for instance, Panna Lal Johori, the leading jeweller 
of Bombay, and Makhan Lal Karam Chand, the lead- 
ing banker of Ahmedabad. Like the Ossawals and 
the Khandelwals, the Srimali Baniyas generally stick 
to their caste profession, and keep aloof from the public 
services, and the practice of the liberal professions, 
There are, however, some exceptions. Dr. Tri Bhuvan 
Das, of Junagar, is a Srimali. 

§ 5.—The Palliwal Baniyas. 

The Palliwal Baniyas derive their name from the 
ancient commercial mart of Marwar, about which an 
account bas been already given in connection with the 
Palliwal Bramhans.* Among the Palliwal Baniyas 
there are both Jains and Vishnuvites. They are very 
numerous in Agra and Jaunpur. 


* Bee page 8, ante, 
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§ 6.—The Porawal Baniyas. 

The Porawal Baniyas seem to derive their name from 
Pore Bunder in Gujrat, and, if so then, they are Gojrati 
Baniyas. They are strong in Lalitpur, Jhansi, Cawnpur, 
Agra, Hamirpur, and Banda. They do not take the 
sacred thread. The Srimali Brahmans minister to them 
as priests. Mr. Bhagu Bhai, one of the wealthiest 
bankers of Ahmedabad, is a Porawal. 


§ 7.—The Bhatiyas. 

Like most of the other Baniya castes of Rajputana, 
the Bhutiyas claim to be Rajputs. But whatever 
ground there may be for such pretension, this much is 
certain, that they have no connection whatever with the 
Bhatti clan of the Rajput tribe. The Bhatiyas deal 
very largely in the cotton piece-goods imported into this 
country from Manchester. The last Census gives the 
following figures regarding their numerical strength :— 
88 
= : SBS 
There is a large colony of Bhatiyas at Karachi in 


Scinde, 
§ 8.—The Mahesri Baniyas. 


The Mahesris are a numerous tribe found in almost 
every part of the N.-W. Provinces, Rajputana and Behar. 
They are to be found in large numbers in Nagpore also. 
Tho majority of them are Vishnuvites, and take the sacred 
thread. The number of Jains among them is not very 
considerable. Their name is probably derived from 
that of the ancient town of Mahesbwar near Indore. 
But some say thot their original home is Bikanir, while 
the Mahesris of Mozufferpore trace their name from the 
town of Muhesha bates oe apr The well-known 
banker, Bansi Lal Abi of Bikanir, why has 
agencies in almost every part of India, is a Mahesri. 
So is Sheva Ram Khosal Chand, of Jubbulpore. 


Bombay 
P 
feline 
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§ 9.—The Agrahari Baniyas, 

The Agraharis are found chiefly in the districts 
round Benares, Their numerical strength is slightly 
in excess of one hundred thousand. Thero are not 
many wealthy men among them. They take the sacred 
thread, and, like the other leading Baniya clans, are 
strict vegetarians and teetotalers. There are inany 
Agraharis who have embraced tho Sikh faith. There is 
n large colony of such Agraharis in the district of 
Arrah, 


§ 10.—The Dhunsar Baniyas. 


The Dbunsars are found chiefly in the Gungetic Doah, 
between Delhi on the west and Mirzapore on tho east, 
There are many big landholders among them. They 
take their name from Dhusi, a fatetopped hill, near 
Rewari, in Gurgaon. They are all Vishnuvites, and 
there are no Jains among them. They do not devote 
themselves entirely to trade. In fuct their chief pro 
fession is penmanship, and they combine in theinselves 
the office-aptitude of the Kayusth, with the Baniya’s 
capacity for mercantile business, Under Mubomedun 
oak , they occasionally filled many high offices of State. 
Under the present rvyime a good many of them hold 
such appointments in the public service ay are open to 
the natives of this country now. 


§ 11—7he Umar Baniyas. 


The Umars are very numerous in the tract of conntry 
between Agra on the west and Gorakhpur on the cast. 
The Baniyas of the districts adjoining Cawnpor are 
chiefly Umars. The tribe has very few representatives 
in Behar. They are u-ually recognised as good Vaish- 
yas, and their caste status is not regarded as inferior 
to that of any other Buniya tribe. They take the 
me thread after thy death of their fathera, bat not 

fore. 
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§ 12.—The Rastogi Baniyas. 

The Rastogis are very nomerous in the Upper Doab, 
and in almost all the chief towns of the United Pro- 
vinces, as, for instance, Lucknow, Fatehpur, Farak- 
kabad, Meerat, and Azamgarh, The tribe has a few 
representatives also in Patna and Calcutta. All the 
Rastogis are Vaishnavas of the Ballava sect. Like the 
Umars they take the sacred thread after the death of 
their fathers, and not before, There are some wealthy 
bankers among them. Even the poorest among them 
are generally found well clad. They have the following 
sub-divisions :— 

1, Amethi—probably from the Pergunnah of that name, in 
2 Indrepatt tont Indi Bea bcient name of Delhi. 
3. Manhariya—probably thar in Baghelkhand. 

§§ 13, 1k.— The Kasarwani and the Kasanadhan 

Baniyas. 

These two tribes seem to derive their names from the 
Sanskrit word sansa, which means “‘bell-metal.” If that 
be the correct derivation of their caste designation, then 
their original occupation was the keeping of shops for 
the sole of those bruss and bell-metal utensils which 
are a necessity in every Hindu household. But as, in 
practice, they generally keep shops for the sale of food- 
grains and oil-seeds, it does not seem impossible that 
their names are corrupted forms of Krishana Vanik and 
Krishana Dhani, both meaning the “ busbandman’s 
banker." They are pretty numerous in every part of 
the United Provinces and Behar. The last Census 
gives the following figures relating to their numerical 
strength :— 

Kempdhan, 97,741—most numerous in the districts of Bands 
Kaverwnni, 65,025—moet namerous in Bonsres. 

‘The majority of these two tribes are petty shopkeepers, 
and the number of wealthy men among them is not 
vory considerable. Most of them are quite illiterate. 


\ 
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A few have education enough to serve as book-kee] 
and c'erks in the offices of the Hindu bankers. The 
Kasarwanis allow their widows to re-marry, but do not 
recognise the possibility of divorce. Shopkeeping is 
their regular occupation. But there are a few among 
them who practise agriculture. The Kasarwanis of the 
districts round Benares are chiefly Ram worshippers, 
and are generally strict vegetarians and teetotalers. 
They, however, offer worship to the Sakti goddess Bin- 
dhya Basini, of Mirzapore, releasing the animal which 
they offer, without slaughtering it. They do not take 
the sacred thread. 
§ 15.—The Lohiya Baniyas. 

As their name indicates, tho caste occupation of 
the Lohiyas is the sale of ironware. The numerical 
strength of the class is not very considerable. The 
majority of them are Vishnuvites} but there aro 
among them some Jains also, The taking of tho sacred 
thread is very rare among them. 

§ 16.—The Soniyas. 

The Soniyas are dealers in gold. But the Soniyas 
of Upper India are not a very wealthy class like the 
Sonar Baniyas of Bengal. ere are many Sonis in 
Allahabad. Those of Benares profess to have migrated 
there from Gujrat. 


§ 17.—The Sura Seni Baniyas. 


The Sura Seni Baniyas evidently derive their desig- 
nation from the ancient name of the Mathura District. 


§ 18—The Bara Seni Baniyas. 

The Bara Senis are an important community. There 
are many rich bankers among them. They seem to 
derive their name from Barsbana in the suburbs of 
Mathura. At any rate, the clan is very strong in 
Mathura and the adjoining districts. 
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§ 19.—The Baranwal Baniyas. 


The Baranwals are a numerous but not a very wealthy 
class. They take their name from Baran, the old 
name* of Bulandshshar. They were driven away from 
their original home by the oppressions of Mahomed 
Toglak, and are now to be found chiefly in Etawah, 
Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, Moradabad, Jaunpore, Gazipur, 
Behar and Tirhoot. They are orthodox Hindus, and 
allow neither divorce nor the re-marriage of widows. 
‘Wherever possible they employ Gaur Brahmans as their 
priests. In Tirhoot they employ Maithili Brahmans 
also, They are mostly shopkeepers, A few have 
taken to agriculture, are a few big landholders 
and bankers among them ; as, for instance, Babu Bolaki 
al, of Monghyr. Some of the Baranwals take the 
sacred thread. 


§ 20.—The Ayodhya Basi Baniyas. 

Like many other castes the Baniyas have a clan 
deriving their name from the ancient kingdom of 
Oudh, The Ayodhya Basi Baniyas are to be found in 
every part of the United Provinces and Behar. 

§ 21.—The Jaiswar Baniyas. 

The Jaiswar Baniyas seem to derive their name from 
Perganah Jais in the Salon Division of the Rae Bareilly 
District, Oudh. They are very numerous in the eastern 
districts of the United Provinces. They do not take 
the sacred thread. There is a branch of the tribe of 
brewers called Kallwars in Northern India who pre- 
tend to be Jniswar Baniyas. The Jaiswars are usually 
to be found among the petty shopkeepers and pedlars. 


§ 22,—The Mahobiya Baniyas, 


The Mahobiya Baniyas derive their name from the 
town of Mahob in the irpur District. 


© Bee Hunter's Imperiat Gasetteer, Vol. III, p. 133. 
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§ 23.—The Mahuria Baniyas. 


A clan very strong in Behar and in the Doab. In 
Behar they are the richest of all the local Baniya tribes. 
There are many big lundholders and roral bankers 
among them. They finance the cultivators of sugar- 
cane, and have almost the monopoly of the local trade 
in sugar, They do not take the sacred thread, but 
are regarded as good Hindus of the Vaishya class. 
Tika Sahu, of Hansua Noagong, in Gaya, who was 
one of the biggest zemindars of the district, was a 
Mahuria, Like the Sikhs the Mahuris are strictly for- 
bidden the use of tobacco, and a man detected smoking 
would be expelled from the community. In all prob- 
ability the Mahurias are a section of the Rastogis. 

§ 24.—The Baie Baniyas. 

These Baniyas are found chiefly in Behar. Like 
the other high caste Baniyas, they allow neither divorce 
nor the re-marriage of widows. A great many of them 
keep shops for the sale of brass and bell-metal vessels. 
Some of them practise agriculture. The Bais of 
Kumaon are 5 different clan, having the same status. 


§ 25.—The Kath Baniyas. 

The Kath Baniyas are found in Behar, The majority 
of them are shopkeepers and money-lenders ; but many 
havo taken to agriculture, and work even as inndless 
day labourers. Some members of the caste have of 
late become zemindars. The Maithila Brahmans minis- 
ter to them as priests, allow the re-marriage of 
widows, but not of divorced wives, They burn their 
dead, and perform sradh on the thirty-first day. 


§ 26.—-The Raoniyar Baniyas. 


The Raoniyars are found in Gorakhpur, Tirhoot and 
Behar. The ‘ocal Brahmans minister to them as priests. 
They allow the re-marriage of their widows ; but not of 
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divorced wives, except with the permission of the Pan- 
chait, The Raoniyars are not Vishnuvites like most of 
the other Baniya tribes, They regard Siva as their 
tatelary deity, and like the Agarwals pay special rever- 
ence to Laksmi, the goddess of Fortune. The majority 
of them are petty traders and money-lenders. They 
are called also Nonia. 


§ 27.—The Jameya Baniyas. 

These are found chiefly in the Etawa District. They 
claim to be descendants of Pralhad, who, according to the 
Vishnuvite legends, was the son of the monster Hiranya 
Kasyapa, and was saved by Krishna himself from the 
persecutions to which he was subjected by his father. 


§ 28.~-The Lohana Baniyas. 
The Lohanas seem to be allied to the Bhatya. They 


ate found chiefly in Scind. The total Lohans popula- 
tion of India ecceed half a million. m 


§ 29.—The Rewari Baniyas. 


The Rewari Baniyas are a very small clan. They 
evidently derive their name from Rewari in Gurgaon. 
Their usual occupation is the keeping of cloth shops. 
There is u smal! colony of Rewari Baniyas in Gaya. 


§ 30.—The Kanu Baniyas. 
The Kanus are pet! shopkeepers dealing chiefly 


“in food-grains and supplying travellers with the requi- 
sites for cooking thei meals. ae 


CHAP. IIl.—THE BANIYAS OF GUJRAT. 


Tax barren deserts of Rajputana are the principal 
home of the Baniyas. In the contiguous province of 
Gajrat also the Baniyss are very numerous, wealthy 
and enterprising. The Srimalis, Ossawals and Khan- 
delwals, who are to be found in large numbers in 
Gujrat, as in almost every other part of Northern 
India, are, properly speaking, Baniyas of Rajputana, 
and have been described already. main divisions 
among the Baniyas of Gujrat proper are the follow- 
ing :— 


1. Das = 7. Sharols. 
1, Nagar {z Bisa.  Roratbiya 
2 Dimwal. 1h Hisdatte. 
|. Dasa, igrsora, 
3 Porawat{ 3° Bisa, 11. Kapols. 
4. Gujer. 12 Ureala. 
5 Modh. 1% Patolia. 
6 14. Vayads. 


Each of these sections has a corresponding Brah- 
manical caste who usually minister to them, and to them 
only, as priests. For instance, the Nagar Brahmans 
minister to the Nagar Baniyas ; the Modh Brahmans 
minister to the Modh Buniyns; and the case is the 
same with the others. 

The majority of tho Gujrati Baniyas are Vishnuvites 
and followers of Ballabhachari. The number of Jains 
among them is also very considerable. The Vishnu- 
vite Baniyas take the sacred thread. 
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CHAP. IV.—THE TRADING CASTES OF THE 
SOUTHERN DECCAN. 


Tur chief trading castes of the Madras Presidency are 
the Chettis, Komatis, Nagartas and Lingait Banijigas. 

The word Chetti is probably allied to the Sanskrit 
word Sreshthi, which means a banker or a big merchant. 
The Chettis of the Madras Presidency correspond to 
the Baniyas of Northern India. The Chettis are divided 
into numerous clans between whom intermarriage is 
impossible, Like the Baniyas of Northern India, some 
of the clans of Chettis take the sacred thread. A few 
of the Chettis are vegetarians ; but the majority of 
them eat fish as well as such flesh as is not forbidden 
by the Shastras. 

The Chettis claim to be of the Vaishya caste, and 
those of them who take the sacred thread are certainly 
entitled to be regarded as such. But the Brahmans 
of their Province look upon them as Sudras, and an 
orthodox Draviri Vaidika will neither accept their gifts 
nor officiate as a priest for them. The original home 
of tho Natkutai Chettis, who form one of the most 
important clans in the caste, is Madura. They do not 
care for English education or for service under Gov- 
ernment, 

The mnjority of the Chettis practise trade. They 
have all a knowledge of the three R’s, and some of 
thoir clans stand next to only the Brahmans and the 
Vellalars in respect of literary culture. Some members 
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of these Chetti clans hold very high positions in the 
service of Government, and in the liberal professions, 
The total Chetti population is as stated below :— 

Madras se 2 ons 08,852 

Burma a oe 6,723 

Mynore a ace 2,702 

The Chettis are very numerous in the town ot Madras, 
and in the Districts of Krishna, Nellore, Cuddapah, 
Kornool, Madura and Coimbatore. There are very few 
members of the clan in Malabar or South Kanara. 
The trade of the Malabar const is curried on chiefly by 
the local Brahmans and Mussulmans. The usual pro- 
fession of the few Chettis there is agricultural banking. 
“They advance money on growing crops of pepper, 
ginger, turmeric and other produce, superintend the 
cultivation themselves, and ultimately obtain possession 
of the land.”* 

In Mysore the Lingnit Banijigas preponderate over 
all the other trading castes. The Komatis and Nagartas 
are usually found only in the towns and practicing trade. 
But of the Lingait Bunijigns and Telegu Banijigus u 
considerable number practise agriculture, and are re- 
sidents of rural villages. 





© Madvas Census Report for 1871, Vol. 1, p. 143, 


CHAP. V._THE MERCANTILE CASTES OF THE 
TELUGU COUNTRY. 


Tue mercantile castes of the Telugu country are 
called Komatis. They claim to be Vaishyas, and take 
the sucred thread. They are an educated class, and 
count among their number many who have obtained 
high University distinctions, and hold respectable posi- 
tions in the liberal professions or in the service of 
Government. Upon the whole, the Komatis have 
ulmost exactly the same position in Telingana, that 
the Baniyas have in Upper India. The Komutis have 
many divisions among them, of which the following 
are the most important :— 

1, Gavari. 3. Beri Komati. 
2% Kalinga Komati. 4. Balji Komati, 
4% Nagar Komatl. 

The Gavuri Komatis have the highest position. They 
are strict vegetarians and teetotalers. The other Koma- 
tis are said to be in the habit of eating flesh meat. In 
matters reluting to religion, the majority of the Gavuri 
and Kalinga Komatis are Sankarites, and only a small 
fraction are either Lingaits or followers of Ramanuja. 
Among the Beri Komatis the majority are Lingaits. lo 
matters relating to social discipline, the Komatis acknow- 
ledge the authority of the spiritual successors of Bhas- 
karachari, who have their chief monastry at Gooti in 
the Bellary District. The Brahmans minister to the 
Komatis as priests without reciting the Vedic mantras. 
The Komatis now claim that they are entitled 
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to such recitation. The practice of marrying the 
maternal uncle’s daughter not only prevails among 
the Komatis as among the other castes of Southern 
India ; but where there is a maternal uncle’s daughter, 
a Komati hse no option, and it is obligator: on him 
to take her in marriage. The Komatis sell confec- 
tioneries, and there is no separate caste in Telingana 
corresponding tothe Mayara or the Halwai. The total 
Komati population of India is as stated below :— 

es 

Mysore i 





CHAP, VI.—THE BANIYAS OF ORISSA. 


As in Bengal so in Orissa there are only two classes 
of Baniyas, namely, the Sonar Baniya and the Putli 
Baniya. The Putli or packet Baniyas correspond to 
the Gandha Baniya of Bengal. The Sonar Baniyas and 
the Putli Baniyas of Orissa have the very same position 
there that the corresponding castes have in Bengal—the 
Patli Baniyas being regai as a clean caste, and the 
Sonar Baniyas an unclean caste. As in Bengal, so in 
Orissa also, the Sonar Baniyas are richer than the spice- 
xelling caste. Like all the otber castes of the province 
the Buniyas of Orissa are generally in a far more back- 
ward condition than the corresponding classes of the 
Hindu community in other parts of India. The Baniyas 
of Orissa are sud qanting in both capital and enter- 
prise, and what little wholesale trade there is in the 
province is almost entirely in the hands of foreigners. 


PART XI. 


THE ARTISAN CASTES GENERALLY 
RECOGNIZED AS CLEAN SUDRAS. 





CHAP, L—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Taoucs in practice many of the Banick or Baniya 
clans, spoken of in the preceding chap! ure treated 
as having no higher status than that of clean Sudras, 
and though one of them, namely, that of the Sonar 
Baniyas is regarded as actually unclean, yet their claim 
to be reckoned in the third group of the four main 
Hindu castes being undeniable, they are not included 
among Sudras in any Shastra, ancivnt or modern. The 
cultivating and the manofacturing castes are equally 
entitled to be looked upon as Vuixhya according tw 
the Shastric definition of the term ; but ax they do not 
generatly take the sucred thread, they are all regarded 
as Sudras, and, according to a modern text, only ninv 
of them, namely, the following, are entitled to bo treated 
as clean :— 





1. Tanti Weaver. 
2 Modakakara . Confectioner, 
a Kulsle Potter. 
< lt Karmakara Tronsmith. 
é Hed Oil manufacturer. 
2 Bare . Grower of betel leaf 
%. Mali Florists, 
9 Napita Barber. 
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This list does not include any of the chief agricul- 
ural classes, and omits also such clean artisans as the 
zoldsmith and the carpenter. In practice a few of the 
other artisan classes, not included in the list of Nava 
3ayakas, nre regarded as clean Sudras, as also the 
najority of the cultivating tribes; while tho Telis, 
though included in it, are regarded as more or less 
inclean in practice. The manufacturing castes that 
wre actually regarded as more or less clean are the 
‘ollowing :— 





1. Tanti Weaver. 

2 Modakakar . Confectioner. 

3 Potter. 

4. Tronsmith. 

5 Goldwaith. 

6 Carpenter. 

7. Kaseraand Thathera | Braziersandcopperamiths. 
i Kanduand Bhad Bhonjs' Grain parchers. 

& Dirji = w+ Tailors. 


To form an idea of the exact status of these and 
ther clean Sudras, the reader should bear in inind the 
following rules of the Hindu caste system :— 

1, A man of any of the superior castes may drink 
auch water as is fetched or touched by a clean Sudra. 
whether the water be of the river Ganges or from any 
other source. 

2. Tho water of the river Ganges, though fetched 
by an unclean Sudra, is not thereby rendered unfit for 
the high caste Hindu’s drinking purposes. But every 
other kind of water is polluted by the touch of an un- 
clean Snira. 

3. Even the water of the sacred Ganges is rendered 
useless to n Hindu by the touch of a non-Hindu. 

4. Tho touch of non-Hindus and unclem: Sudras 
being contaminating, it is only the clean Sudras that 
ean render the necessary personal service to the high 
casto Hindus like the Brahmans, Rajputs, Vaidyas, 
and Kayasthas. 

5. 6 twice-born castes cannot, without rendering 
themselves liable to expiation, eat any cooked food 
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touched by a Sudra, The result of this rule is that » 
Sudra menial, whether clean or unclean, can be of no 
ase to a high caste Hindu for the actual cooking of 
his food, or the serving of it. In fact, in the absence 
of a Brahman cook, the high caste Hindu has himself to 
cook the food of his servant. For the aetual rujsine 
work, the clean and the unclean Sudras stand on the 
same footing. But while the clean Sudra can assist in 
the process in various ways, the unclean Sudra is not 
allowed even to enter the eook-room. {t is for this 
reason that the clean Sudras alone are usually appointed 
as menials in Hinda households, 

6. Another important difference between the clean 
and the unclean Sudras lies in the fact, that while a 
Brahman can minister to the former without losing 
his Brahmanism, he cannot show such hunour to the 
latter without being degraded for ever. 

7. Further, though the Shastras forbid the acceptance 
of the Sudra’s gifts without any reference to his status, 
yet in practice the best Brahnuns do not hesitate to 
aceept the bounty of the Nava Sayakas, when the 
amount offered ix a large one. Most of the great 
Pundits of the country accept, more or less openly, the 
gifts of Mabarani Svarnamayi, who is a Teli by caste. 

ut, with the exorption of the Chaitanite Ciossains, even 
the poorest and most illiterate Brahmans will not usually 
sccept the gifts of a washerman, fisherman, vintner 
or courtesan, 


CHAP. IL—THE WEAVERS. 


§ 1—The Weavers Generally. 


Tar weaving industry of India was, until recently. 
a very lucrative one, and it, therefore, happens that it 
is not the monopoly of any particular caste. The most 
important classes engaged in it are :— 





1, Tanti Population in Bengal 472,798. 
2 Totwa Do. Do. BRITS. 
Iu Bengal 3. Julaha De. Do. PBL 
* Kapali Do. Do, 134,002. 
Saar . Do. 408/473. 
1 Tanti ulation in Assam 13,002. 
In Assau {& Jugi Ponyist Do. 177,746. 
1. Kori Population ia N.-W. Provinces 
in NOW, P. 2 Julsha Do. Do. 902'195. 
 Chipa Do. Do. =; 
1, Koshti lation in the Bombas 
Population fe caidoncy TO27A. 
2 Sali Do. Do. 59,161. 
In Wevtorn India 12 Khatri Do. Do. 81,710; 
4 Thakerda Do. Do. 64232. 
A Rawalia Do, Do, 53,688. 
6 Devang Do. Do. 38,275. 
Kai Koia Total population in the Madras 
Presidency 316,080. 
2 Sali Do, Do 3K, 
Patwa Do. Do. 74.374. 
Togate. Do. Do. 59,208, 
Domba De. Do. 74,240. 


The total population of the several classes of weavers 
in India is 9,369,902 eouls. But all these classes are 


© As to this cate, ace p. 282, post. 
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not Hindus. The Julahas, who form one-fourth of the 
entire population, may have been at one time low caste 
Hindus, but are now all Mahomedans. Even among 
those classas of weavers that are Hindus, the caste status 
of many is very low, and they certainly do not belong 
to the group called Nava Sayakas or the nine Sudra 
castes. 

The weavers of India were, until recently, a very 
prosperous class ; but the importation of machine-made 
piece-goods* from Manchester has, of late, thrown many 
thousands of them out of employ. These dragged on 
a life of poverty for some years, and at last cither died 
of semi-starvation, or were forced by necessity to 
become menial servants or tillers of the soil, As the 
hand-looms of India ure now constructed, the best 
weaver, with tho assistance of his whole family to dress 
and card the yarn, cannot turn out more than five yards 
of cloth in a day ; but the motive power required to 
work such « loom is very slight, aud the machinery 
might certainly be so improved us to enable one man to 
work ut least half-o-dozen similar looms. It is said by 
some that if the weaving industry of India has ceased 


* With regard to the effect of the importation of machine-made 
picce-; on the condition of the Indian weavers, Mr. Risloy makes 
the follo observations: ' Although tho Tantis admit wesving to 
be their immemorial feesion, many of them have of late years 
‘been driven by the influx of machine-mado fa to botake 
themselves to agriculture. It is difficult or imposible to ssy with 
‘any approach to accuracy what proportion of the caste have abandon- 
ed their original craft in favour of trade oragricultare. The Uttara 
Kula Taatis of Western Bengal have, on the whole, adhered to 
weaving, and it is popularly that their comparative poverty 
is mainly due to their attachment to the traditional occupation of 
the caste. Among the Aswint or Morlali about one-third are aup- 
posed to have given up weaving and settled down as regular cultiva- 
tors. —Bisley's Tribes and Castes of Beagal, Vol. It, p. 301. 

It must be exceedingly dificult for a foreigner to spprociate 
exactly the story of human misory implied in the above. thirty- 
three per cent. of any class of Tantis have reconciled themselves, 
Bard necessity, to the handling of the plongh, perhaps another - 
three er cont. died of sheer starvation, before the survivors in 
struggle conid think of giving up their ancestral looms and sbutties, 
and adopting such ple: occupation as agriculture. 
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to be paying in consequence of the competition of 
foreign’ piece-goods, the Indian weavers Thonld, de- 
spite their caste prejudices, take up some other line of 
business. The principle of Free Trade has been in- 
voked in order to justify our indifference, and that of our 
Government, to the sufferings brought on the millions 
of our weavers by the import of Manchester piece- 
goods. But neither the science of Political Economy 
nor the principle of Free Trade requires that when 
foreign goods make their way into the markets of a 
country, the people of it should make no efforts to 
save the sinking vessel of their own industries, The 
principle of Free Trade insists only upon absolute 
freedom being left to the consumer to buy his goods 
from the cheapest and best market according to his own 
judgment, 

In this country domestic industry alone suits the 
genius of the people, and, so far as the weaving industry 
34 concerned, it is certainly net desirable, even from the 
Point of view of Political Economy, that the hand- 
looms should be superseded by steam-power looms. 
Domestic industry does not involve any expenditare on 
account of supervision, mill buildings, or brokerage to 
compuny promoters. Domestic industry cannot render 
it necessary to collect raw materials or manufactured 
goods in one » to such an extent as to involve the 
riak of any heavy loss by fire, shipwreck or damp, The 
skill possessed by the people of a country in any art 
being, according to the science of Political Economy, 
an_important part of its capital, India is at present 
suffering « prodigious loss, through allowing the skill 
acquired by her weavers by generations of practice 
to remain unemployed and become deteriorated. A 
very little improvement in the hand-looms might not 
only enable them yet to hold their own against foreign 
competition, but save the heavy loss to the Indian people 
and to the world which now takes place in freight, 
insurance, warehousing snd other charges incurred 
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annecessarily for the benefit of Manchester. The weavers 
of India are themselves too ignorant of the mechanical 
aciences, and too poor at present, to make the necessary 
improveme.ts in their looms, by their own capital and 
exertions. The matter is one which deserves the earncst 
attention of our publicists, 


§ 2.—The Tantis of Bengal. 


The Tantis of Bengal are Sudras of the Nava Sayaka 
or Upper nine group. They are divided into many 
sub-castes, which, however, need not be mentioned here. 
The Brahmans who minister to the clean Sudra castes 
like the Tantis are not. as alrendy observed, degraded 
for ever, though as Sudra Yajakas (priests of Sudras) 
they are looked down upon by the Asudra Pratigrahis, 
ie. those who never take any gifts from Sudras. The 
Tantis being a clean caste their men and women are 
eligible for domestic service in the houses of the Brah- 
mans. The following are the usual surnames of the 
Tantis of Bengal :— 

1, Basaka—Surname of the higher class Tantis of Daccs, 
ome of whom are now settled in Caleutta. 


a Nan oF & 
‘Ash 7. Bit 
& Boal—A surname of both Tantis and Sonar Baniyas. 
@. Nandi—A surname of the Kiyasthas, Telis and Tantis. 
10. Datta—A surname of the has, Tantis, Sonar 


Beniyas, &c. 
11, Pal—A surname of the Kiyasthas, Telis, Gonlaa and 


Tantis. 

12, Shah—A Mnhomedan title which is the usual surname 
of the wine-selling caste called Saari; some of the 
Dacca Tantia have aleo thie surname, 

13. Aitch—A surname of the Kiyaxthas and the Tantis. 

14. Prawanik—A surname of many of the middle cines and 
foterior Budraa auch as the Teli, Napit, Tantl, Tura, 


0. 
15. Chandra—A surname of the Ké; Bonar Bani; 
and Tantis. ass ™ 








Generally speaking, all the Tantis of Bengul are 
Vishnuvites and teetotalers, Like the other euperior 
Sudra castes of Bengal, they do not allow divorce or the 
remarriage of widows. It is, however, said that some 
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of the Tantis openly live in their houses with widowed 
females of different castes. The admission of concubines 
in the dwelling-house and their treatment as wives are 
common enough among the unclean castes, But such 
instances among the superior classes are ver rare—the 
discipline of caste being among them still powerful 
enough to keep under 2 wholesome check any tendency 
towards such defiance of public opinion. 

The weavers of Caleatta are its earliest settlers, and 
being still in possession of a considerable portion of its 
land, they are, generally speaking, a well-to-do class. 
But the condition of their eastemen in the interior has 
in recent times become indeed deplorable, as stated 
already. The only places in the interior of Bengal 
whore a few well-to-do Tantis may still be found are Dacca 
and Santipore. The fine muslins for which these places 
are famous still command very high prices in the market, 
and the weavers employed in the industry have not yet 
heen materially uffected by the cheap and coarse pro- 
dacts of the Manehester mills. 

According to the traditional belief of the people of 
this country, the weavers are us a class very dull-headed. 
But, os a matter of fact, the weavers of Calcutta have 
attained very high University distinctions, and are not 
very inferior to the Brahmans and Kayasthas in culture 
and refinement. In the interior the weavers are gene- 
rally quite illiterate ; but the common sense of the 
majority of the class must be held to be very strong. 
The religious teachers of the country do not usually 
find them quite so pliable as the Baniyas. In fact the la- 
mentations of the Gossain, about the indifference of the 
weavers towards religious sermons and recitations, have 
passed into a proverb. It is only at Dacca and Kutwa 
that the Gossainx ss any considerable influence over 
the Tantis. With regard to the weavers of Kutwa 
doggerel verse is recited by the other classes of people 
in the locality which ironically observes that the great- 
ness of a Vaishusva cannot be exactly apprehended oven 
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by the gods, and that the Tantis of Kutwa alone can 
appreciate it. 

‘he weavers of Bengal are very industrious, thrifty 
and sober. The only luxuries in which they indulge 
are fish, curry, and a porridge of black kidney beans. 
They never waste one moment of their time in idle talk 
or amusement. Their adult males are always at their 
looms, while their females devote themselves to dressing 
and carding the yara whenever they are not occupied 
with household work. The weavers do not manufactare 
the yarn, In former times, it was span by old women 
of all the classes, including high caste Brabman ladies. 
But mule twist has now silenced the primeval charka, 
and the sound of the spinning wheel can seldom be heard 
now even in the remotest villages. The yarn now used 
by the Indian weavers is mainly imported from England, 
and is supplied to them by some capitalist who advan- 
ces also money and food-grains to his constituents, and 
generally has them completely under his power. They 
have to give him the preocts of their looms ut a fixed 
price, and he never allows them to sell a yard of their 
cloth to any other person. It is only where there is 
competition among the capitalists that the poor weavers 
find a little relief. 


§ 3.—The Tatwas of Behar. 

The Tatwas of Behar have not the same position in 
the Hindu caste system that the Tuntis have in Bengal. 
The two nates are corrupted forms of the same Sanskrit 
word Jantubaya, which means a weaver. But the Tat~ 
was of Behar are in the habit of eating flesh and drink- 
ing strong liquors, and so they are regarded og an 
unclean caste. The existence of such clans a5 Chamar 
Tanti and Kahar Tanti among the weavors of Bebar 

ints also to the conclusion that their status was 
lowered partly at least by the admission of low castes 
among them. Besides the indigenous Tirbutia Tantis, 
there are in Behar many colonies of Tantis from other 
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Frcrinees as is indicated by the names of Kanojia, 
‘iswara, &e,, by which they are known. The Tatwas 
being an unclean caste, the Brahmans do not take even 
a drink of water from their hands, and if a Brahman 
officiates as their priest he becomes very nearly a 
degraded person. The priestly work of the Tatwas is 
sometimes performed by such of their castemen as 
have enlisted as members of one or other of the modern 
Hindu sects, 


§ 4.—The Kori and Koli of Northern India. 

The Kori and Koli of Northern India are weavers 
professing the Hindu faith ; but they are very low 
castes, and a member of any of the higher castes will 
not take even a drink of water from their hands. 


§ 5.—The Tantis of Orissa. 
Rey Tantis of Orissa are divided into the following 
clans :— 
1, Gola Tanti—These weave fine cloth. 
2, Hans Tanti—These make coloured cloth of various 


pattorns. 
3% Moti Ha nti—These weave coarse cloth from thread 
of English or local manufacture. 

Many of Moti Bans Tantis of Orissa have of late 
deserted their ancestral profession, and have become 
teachers in village schools. The Tantis are regarded as 
an unclean euste in Orissa. 


§ 6.—The Koshti of the Central Provinces. 

The weavers of the Central Provinces are called 
Koshti. They are a semi-clean caste. The Mabars of 
the Province weave coarse cloths. 

§ 1.—The Weavers of Gujrat. 

There is 2 class of Kshettris in Gujrat whose profes~ 

sion is weaving. They are good Hindus. But there 


is not in Gujrat any caste that can be said to correspond 
to the Tantis of Bengal. 
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§ 8— Wearere of the Dravira country. 


The cotton weavers of Southern India are called 
Kaikalar. It is said that they are addicted to drinking 
spirits, and-that their habits are similar to those of the 

riginal tribes. But the Sadra Yajak Brahmans minis- 
ter to them as priests, and there is one class among 
them called Naliyar, who take the sacred thread. The 
silk weavers of Southern India are called Patnulkar. 
Ethnologically they are a superior race, and their caste 
status is also higher than that of the Kaikalars, Ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Patnulkars of Southern 
India, their original home wax Gujrat. Both the Kai- 
kalars and Patnutkars are generally quite illiterate. 


§ 9—~The Wearing Castes of Mysore. 


The general _name of the weaving enstes of Mysore 
is Neyige. The following description of the several 
sections to whom the designation is applicable is taken 
from the last Census report of Mysore ~~ 


Under the generic nama of Neyigo (woaving) sixteen sub-castes 
appear with an aggregate population of 86,996 persons in almont 
equal nursbora for the two sexes, hearing ratio of 1°76 por cent, 
to the total population. The nixteen divisions may be condensed 
into eight distinct sub-orders as below— 








Devanga é eos 49,008 
Togata e 43,900 
Sale or Saliga... eo 10, 
Bilimaggs : 9G 
2 aft 
tvegar . 
Khatet ed O88 
Saurasbtrtka |. a She 
Total ... 86,006 


‘These aub-divisions do not intermarry with one another or have 
any social intercourse. In numerical strength the Devangas, sub- 
divided into Kannada and Telegu Dovangas, hold the first placa, 
‘The former are Lingaita, bnt_have no intercourse with the Lingait 
Banijika; whereas Telegu Devangas aro both Vishnuvites and 
ae tas. | There is no intermarriage, however, between this and the 

er el 


‘Tho next ia oner of strength are the Topstas who re Sivite 
weavers, and prodnoe the coarse kinds of cloth that are worn only 
by the poorer clasecs. Their language is Telegu. 
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Sales or Saligns comprise two clans,—the Padmamle and the 
Sakunasale. letween them there is no nore bl Like the 
‘Togatas, they are of Telegu origin. The former are Sivaites, while 
the latter are worshippers of Vishow. 

‘Thon comes the Bilimagga snb-division, also enlled Xuruvina Bana- 
jigaru, the former term being considered nickname. They are an 
Indigenous caste like the Devangas, and speak Kannada. 

‘Senigas.—Though @ small number, they srea wealthy caste of 
weavers. They are immigrants from the Lower Karuatic, and manu- 
facturo female cloths of superior kind and high vale. They are 
Lingaita by religion, but are not friendly with the Lingait Bauaji- 


gan, ke, 
Patosgars are sitk weavers and speak a corrupt Marathi con- 
Jomerate of the Gujrati and Hindi. They worship all the Hindu 
cities, especially the femate energy under the name of Sakti, to 
which a goat is sacrificed on the night of the Dasarn festival, 9 
Musaulman slaughtering the animal. After the eacrifice, the family 
of the Patvegat partake of the flesh. Many of their females are 
naturally fair and handsome. The 
in manners, customs and 
do not intermurry with them, al 
The Khatcis claim to he Kmtriyas. 

Sawrashtrika,—The only othor ient of the class of weavers 
deserving of special mention is the Saurasbtrika, commonly known as 
tho Patnulior Jam Khanvalla. They manufacture superior kinds 
of cotton and woollen carpets and an imitation shawl of cotton aad 
silk, mixture, and of yreen colour called dhes. 

Those poople were originally immigrants from Northern India, 
and settled in the Maras Presidency where they are known as 
Patnulin, i.¢,, weavers of sitk and cotton. With silk they manufac- 
ture a fine stuff called Kutni, which no other weavors are said to be 
able to prepare, It is largely ned hy Musaulmans for trousers and 
lungas (gown). It ix said that Haider Ali, while returning from biv 
expedition ugainat Madras, forcibly brought with him some twenty- 
five famities of theso wearers who were living in the Tanjore district, 
and established them at Ganjam near Seringapatam : and in order 
to encourage silk and velvet weaving, exempted them from certain 
taxes, The industry flourished till tho fall of Seriagapataw, when 
mont of the clan fled from the country, s few only baring survived 
on it present thereare 5 aaloee Tetarned of 
people, employed in carpets in Bangalore city. y 
speak & ‘dinivet Peouline to ther > it isa mixture of Maharash- 
tra Gujrati, Kann ind Tamil ; their written language is Kavnada. 

tre Viahn and wear trident marks. Their hereditary 
Gurus are the Srivaishnava Brahmans of the Tatachar and Hhattra- 
char families, In Hangalore the Smarta Brabmans uct au their 
Purohits for conducting marriage and other ceremonies, In _reli- 
gious obenrvances, they imitate the Brahmans and perform Upan- 
ayana (investiture of the sacred thread) on their boys before the 
tenth or twelfth year. They do not intermarry with any other 
olass of weavers,-AMysore Census Report, pp. 48-MT. 


Besides the above thera is a caste in Mysore called 
Ganigar. They are sark weavers and makers of gunny 
bags. Some of them are agricultnrists, 








hatri are also silk-weavers, and, 
akin to the Patvegars, but 
gh the two castes eat together, 
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§ 10.—The Weavers of the Telegu country. 


The weavers are called Niyata Kam in the Telegu 
country. The profession is practised by the following 
castes :— 

1. Pattasall—strict vegetarians, 
EPA SSEE oe ht at 

These are all clean castes. The Devangalas and the 
Saliyars are mostly Lingaits, wearing the Linga Sutra 
and regarding the Jangamas as their spiritual superiors. 
Those who are not Lingaits wear the Yajna Sutra of a 
twice-born Hindn. 

§ 11.—The Jugis. 

Besides the above there is a caste called Jugis who 
are weavers and who are found in many parts of India. 
The Jugis are Hindus, and of late vears they have 
been claiming to have the right of taking the sacred 
thread ; but they are generally regarded us very 
inferior Sudras, ‘and in all protability they are the 
illegitimate and semi-legitimate descendants of the 
mendicants called Joyis® who, with Gorakhpur as their 
head-quarters, were at one time perhaps as numerous 
in every part of India, as the Sankarite Sanyasis and 
Vishnavite Vairagis are now. The name of the caste, 
their usual surname of Nath, their practice of burying 
their dead, and the profession of laco and apron string 
selling practised by them point to the conclusion that 
they are connected with the ancient Jogis in the same 
way as the Ghar Bari Sanyasis and the Grihasthi 
Vairagis are with the true Sanyasis and Vairagis. 
Like the Jugis, some of the Jogi mendicants are still 
found engaged in the making and selling of apron strings 
and other things of the same kind. These are called 
Dari Har Jogis. 


* As the Jugis in some serve as priests to idols called 
‘Dharma Boj, it is quite elec that they are the descendants 
of the ancient Boddhist monks. 


CHAP. IL.—THE MAYARAS, HALWIS AND 
GURIAS, 


Tax Mayaras and the Halwis of India make those 
confections which form very important items in the 
daily food of the majority of well-to-do Hindus and 
Mahomedans. These delicacies are highly prized by 
alk classes of the people of India, and the demand 
of the poorer families for them is limited only by 
their means. The dainties manufactured and sold by 
the Halwis are of various kinds, and some of them, as, 
for instance, the preparations of cream made at Kish- 
nagar, require very considerable skill, and are very 
costly. Some of the Hindu confectioneries are made 
of only sugur, curd and fine chips of cocoanut. These, 
though prepared by a Mayara or Halwi, may be offered 
to the gods, and are eaten without any objection by 
orthodox Brahmans, as well as by the widows of the 
higher castes who are required by the Shastras to be, 
and, in practice, usnally are, quite as panne in respect 
of their diet, as the students of the Vedas are enjoined, 
and ought to be. Some of the Mayaras and Halwis 
muke other kinds of confections which are called pathi 
methai, and which usually consist of flour, pease meal, 
pulverised rice, cream, &o., fried in ght or baked in 
serene solutions of sugar. The ‘ki methaie pro~ 
pared by the Sudra confectioners are eaten by Hindu 
children, married ladies, and Babus of “liberal views,” 
but never by orthodox Hindus or their widows. In the 
towns, the Mayares and the Halwis now make and sell 

¢ 287) 
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even some kinds of vegetable curries which are eaten 
by the classes who eat their patti methai. Some of 
the confectioners in the towns are Brahmans. But 
even their metha/s are not eaten by the strictly orthodox, 
or the widows of the higher castes, With regard to 
the Mahomedans it is can necessary to say thnt as 
they do not recognize the Hindu caste xystem, they 
eat every kind of sweetment whether kacki or pakki 
and by whatever caste manufactured. Some Maho- 
medans beve learnt to practise the art. But considering 
the very sinall number of the Mahomedun Halwis, as 
they are called, it does not seem that they have been 
able to secure a very large share of the patronage of 
even their own concligioniste In fact they ure penv- 
rally quite unable to manufacture the nicer vericties, 
and that is, perbaps, the reason why the Hindu-made 
confectionery finds great favour even with the Muho- 
medan aristocracy of the country. 

‘The word Muyarn is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit 
compound Modaka-kara, which means a confectioner. 
The word Halwi means primurily a kind of padding 
made by frying flour in fi, and then boiling the 
whole in a solution of milk and sugar. The word 
Halwi is also used as the designation of the confer- 
tioner caste in Upper India, The Halwis and Mayarax 
are divided inte a large number of sub-castes, an enu- 
meration of which does not seem to he necessary in thix 
book. Some membors of these clusses possess a little 
knowledye of book-keeping. But the majority are quite 
illiterate. The usual surnames of the Mayaras of Bengal 
are Manna, Modok, Labs, Nag, Nandi, and Rakshit. 

‘The figures given by tho several Censuses ay to the 
total population of the Mayaras and the Hulwis do not 
seem to be quite reliable. According tothe Uensus of 
1881, the total number of Mayaras in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, including perhaps the Halwis, was, at that time, 
808,821 souls, According to the lust Census, the total 
Halwi population of Bengul, Behar and Orissa, including 
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rhaps the Mayaras, is 160,859. The Halwi population 
othe NW, Provinces is, according to the Tet Centus, 
96,492. 

In Panjab, the profession of the Halwi is practised by 
the Kambohs and also by* the caste called Rora or Arora 
spoken of at p. 211, ante. The class that make sweet- 
meats in Orissa are called Guria, from the word Gur, 
which means unrefined sugar. In Southern India, 
there are neither Halwis nor Mayaras, and confections 
are there usually made and sold ty the Brahmans and 
the Komatis. 


Bee p. 285, post. 


CHAP. IV.~THE KUMAR OR POTTER. 


Tag Sanskrit names for the potter are Kulal and 
Kumbhakars. In Southern India the potters are called 
Kusaven. The word Kumbbakar literally means « 
‘maker of earthen jars.’ In practice, the Kumars make 
many other kinds of earthen vessels. As the poorer 
classes of India use only earthen vessels as their cook- 
ing pots and waterpots, and as earthen pots are used 
even by the rich for cooking purposes, the Kumar is 
indispensable in every village of importance. The 
Kumar's services are required also for making those 
clay images that in Bengal are set up at stated times 
in the houses of the rich and in public places, and which, 
after being worshipped for a few days, are thrown into 
some river or tank with great pomp. Such being the 
fanctions of the Kamars, the caste is found in every 
part of India, and their total numerical strength is, ac- 
cording to the last Census, 3,846,448. Some of the 
Kumars, as for instance, those of Nadiya and Ghurni, 
possess very considerable skill in painting and muking 
elay statues. In most parts of the country the Kum- 
ars are regarded as a clean caste. In (tujrat they 
are regarded as exceptionally clean, but in the Central 
Provinces and Orissa they are regarded asunclean. It 
is said that in some parts of N.-W. Provinces also 
they are regarded as an unclean caste. 

The Kumars are an illiterate caste, and there are 
very few among them who can sign their own name. 
Their usual sarneme is 
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CHAP. V.—THE KARMAKARS AND LOHARS. 


Tue Hindu ironsmith is called Karmakar in Bengal, 
and Lohar in all the other Provinces of Northern 
India, inchiding Bel and Chutin Nagpur. The 
Kanurs are in Bengal included among the upper nine 
of the Sudra castes, fn he corresponding caste 
of Lohars have the sume po: and there als 
Brahman will take a drink of water from the 
of an ironsmith without any hesitation. It is only 
the Lohars of Chatin Nagpur and Central Provinees 
who are regarded as an ut . That is, how- 
ever, not an account of their profession, but their prac- 






























tive of euting fowls. 
The Kamars of Bengal are unacquainted with iron 





-u-lays they generally work on pig- 
iron imported from Europe, and sold by the wholesale 
dealers of Caleutta. The import of hardware from 
Burope has led to the absolute neglect of the excellent 
sources of iron ores which are to be found in many 
parts of Lndia. and especially in the western districts 
of Bengal and in Mysore, Iron smelting is, however, 
still practised to xome extent in the Central Provinces 
and Chatia Nagpur by the Tocal Lohars.*  In_ every 
village throughout India there ix generally a Kamar 
or Lobar, whose fonction is to manulacture and repair 
the agrienitural implements of the local people. 


smelting, and now 












* For an account of the inligenous process of iron smelting, 
Mr. B. N. Hove's Hindu Oleitisation, Vol. El, pe 30S. 7 
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In the vicinity of the large towns, Kamars and 
ly to be found who display great 
‘ture of cutlery, padlocks, swords, 
nails, hooks, &c. The name of Prem Chand Kamar, of 
Kanchan Nagar in Burdwan, is on the way towards 
becom'ng almost as famous in connection with cutlery 
as that of Rogers of Sheffield. The padlocks made 
by Das & Co. bid fair to supersede those of Chubb, 
and in respect of the manufacture of swords, the 
superiority of the Indian Kamar’s work heen proved, 
over and over again, by the experiences of English 
soldiers in the field.“ ‘If in spite of their skill the 
Indian Kamars are not able to hold their own in 
the local markets, their failure is not to be attributed 
to any fault on their part. The products of a 
domestic industry must necessarily he more costly 
thun machine-made wares. Then, ‘again, the outturn 
of the small manutactories to be found in the remote 
villages cannot be so casily collected together in a 
commoreial focus for distribution, and exchange. as 
the produce of large foundries. The result of these 
causes is very strikingly illustrated hy the fact that 
while the worthless padlocks turncd out by the fie. 
tories in Birmingham sre to be had in every hardware 
shop in India, and sell in millions, the Kamaria 
plc of the ancient types, which are considered 
yy all to be the best and safest mechanisms of the 
kind, cannot gencrally be had either for love or 
money, and can be procured only by special order to 
some workinen whose very names are generally un- 
known,—the advantages of the modern art of advertise- 
ment being as yet quite unknown to them. 
Circumstanced as India now is, the revival and 
improvement of the iron industry of the country scems 
to be well-nigh beyond the bounds of immediate 


























® See the remarks of Mr. Forbes-Mitcholl in his Xeminiscences 
of the Indian Mutiny. 
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possibility. It is only the patronage of the railways 
that can render large foundries pecuniarily successful. 
But the Indian railways are all practically in the hands 
of the Indian Government, and knowing well how 
our rulers nre handicapped by the party politics of the 
Home Government, no reasonable man can expect 
them to deny their patronage to the English manufac- 
turers for the sake of benefiting an Indian industry. 

The village Kamars and Lohars are generally very 
poor, their income very seldom exceeding that of an 
unskilled labourer. In the docks and railway workshops 
which have lately come into existence in certain parts 
of the country, the Kamars and Lobars not only find 
employment readily, but generally earn very high wages. 
The most well-toalo persons among the Kamars are 
those who have given up their caste profession, and 
practise the art of the goldsmith. 

The Kamars are generally Sakti worshippers, and are 
asually employed in slaughtering the animals offered in 
sacrifice to the bloodthirsty gods and goddesses that 
receive the adoration of the “energy worshippers.” 
For his services, on such ovcasions, the Kamar receives 
cho head of the slaughtered goat, or a money gratuity, 
amounting to about half» shilling. The rich goldsmith 
Kamars of Dacca are mainly Vishnavites. 

In Southern India there is a caste called variously 
Kammatlars, Panchanam Varlu and Panchval, who com- 
rine in them the functions of the goldsmith, copperemith, 
orazier, ironsmith, carpenter and sculptor, The Kamars 
ind Lohars are generally quite illiterate. Their total 
umber is, according to the last Census, 2,625,108 souls, 


CHAP. VI.—THE GOLDSMITHs, 


§ 1 The Sonar and Shikra of Northern India. 


THe position of the goldsmith in the Hinda e: 
system is not the same in all the provinces. at being 
expressly included in the Navasayaka group. he is, in 
Northern India, generally reyarded as somewhat unclean, 
But it is suggested that he comes within the division 
called Karmakar, and the best) Brahmans will not 
sometimes hesitate to a drink of water from bis 
hands, The position of the Sonar in’ Belar, N-W. 
Provinces and Panjab is similar to that of the ra 
or Swarnakara of Bengal. In the Panjab, the dtindu 
Sonars take the sacred thread, just ax must of the other 
Sacra ¢ there do, In the extreme south of the 
Indian Peninsula, the gold«miths do not forma separate 
caste, but are included in the group called Kammutlar, 
whose sub-sections practise five different kinds of handi+ 
craft, riz, work (1) in gold and silver, (2) brass and 
copper, (3) iron, (4) carpentry, (5) sculpture. The corres 
sponding group of castes in Mysore is called Panchvala, 

he goldsmith sections in Mysore are called Akkasala 
or (Arkasala) Agasula, The Ags re recognised 
by the other Panchsalars as the head of the clan. In 
Telingana there is a similar group of castes called 
Panchanam Varlu, an account of which is given in 
§2 of this chapter. In the Central Provinces there are 
two classes of goldsmiths called Sonar and Panchallar, 
They take the sacred thread at the timo of marriage, 
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and are regarded as clean castes. The goldsmiths are 
a very intelligent class—perhaps a little too sharp. 
They usually practise their hereditary profession, and, 
as it is very lucrative, they very seldom give a liberal 
education to their children in order to qualify them for 
@ more ambitious career. 


§ 2—The Panchanam Varlu of the Telegu country 
and the Kammallar of Draviva. 


It has been already stnted that the artisan castes 
working on metal, wood or stone are called Panchanam 
Varlu in the Telegu country, Panchval in Mysore and 
Kammallar in Dri The Panchanams of Telingana 
trace their origin from the five faces of the god Siva. 
They take the sacred thread and claim to have a higher 
status than the priestly Brahmans. But the other castes 
regard them as unclean, In fact, not even a Paria 
will take a drink of water from the hands of a Pancha- 
nam. Formerly the Panchunams were not allowed to 
wear shoes, or to carry umbrellas with them, or to ride in 
a palki even at the time of marriage. They have four sab- 
castes, with five different occupations as stated below :— 
The profession of the goldsmith is practised by the 

Kansali. 
‘That of the blackymith by the Kamari. 
Do. — carpenter ‘by the Wadronga. 
Do, bene Kansbari. 
4 Do. sculptor hy all the above-mentioned castes, 
The Kansalis, or the goldsmiths, have generally a 
ittlo education, but the others are usually quite illiterate. 
Che Kammutlurs of Dravira have the same divisions 
mong them, but perhaps a higher status than the Pan- 
shonums of the Telegu country. The corresponding 
yroup of castes in Mysore is, ag already stated, called 
?anchval. They profess to be descended from the 
elestial architect Visvakarma and wear the Brahmani- 
al triple cord. They claim to be equal to the Brah- 
hans, but their pretensions are not admitted by any 
me not of their caste. 
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CHAP. VII.—_THE SUTAR AND THE BARHI. 


In Bengal and Western India the carpenters are 
called Sutra Dhar or Sutar, from the Sanskrit word 
Sutra, the thread, with which the course of the saw is 
marked. Though their profession is a clean one, they, 
like the Sonars, are regarded as.a semi-clean custe. Good 
Brahmans do not usually take drinking water from their 
hands, and they are ministered by 2 special class of 
Brahmans who are treated us degraded persons, and 
whose status is inferior to that of even the Sudra Yajakus. 
Some of the Sutars of Bengal practise the art of paint- 
ing pictures of the Hindu yods. The female metbers 
of some of the Sutars make an article of food for the 
middle classes called chipitaka or chira. It is prepared 
by boiling anbusked rice, and husking it, while yet 
slightly soft, by placing it in a wooden mortar, and 
beating it with a wooden hammer attached to the end 
of a beam which is worked like a lever. While the 
motive power is supplied by the foot of one of the 
females engaged in the manufacture, another female 
feeds the mortar, and takes out from it the flattened 
grains mixed with the loose husk which is afterwards 
winnowed off. The chira, when it is first brought out, 
of the mortar, is very sweet. But yenerally it is eaten 
long afterwards when it is completely dry. When 
soaked in milk and mango juice, and mixed with sugar 
and plantain, it becomes # highly enjoyable delicacy. 
The making of chira is not the monopoly of the Suturs. 
‘There ia another caste called Ganrariya whose females 
tako a considerable shure in the business. The Suter 
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population of India is, according to the last Census, as 
stated helow :— 
Bont eS 
Gontral India fi z 
Hyderabad ae By =, 108,419 
The Barhis have a somewhat higher status than the 
Sutars. Good Brahmans will take drinking water from 
their hands, and those who officiate as their priests are 
not degraded altogether, The Barhi population of 
India ix nearly one million, and is distributed as stated 
helow :— 











S.-W. Provinces . 568,030 
Bengal of 202,553 
Central Provinces s 60,833 


The Badigas of Northern Deccan scem to be the same 
asthe Barhis, But they were separately enumerated at 
the Inst Consus, und their population is stated to be as 
follows :— 


Madras es vo BUG.A98 
Bombay : , 


Mysore 2 oe ws Sa8 

The Tarkhans of the Panjab and the Khatis of Raj- 
putana are also carpenters by caste, The total 
pon tion of the carpenter castes In India exceeds three 
millions, and yet the demand for their services at 
is such that they get very high wages in every 

‘y. While a weaver can hardly earn 
two annasin a day, and an agricultural labourer gets not 
more than three ann: the average daily income of a 
carpenter does not fall short of ten annas, Such being 
many Muhomedans and low caste Hindus are 
now taking to the profession, 

The carpenters of Bombay are, like those of Bengal, 
called Sutar. In Western India the Sutars are re- 
garded ns a clean caste, and have many educated men 
among them. The late Dr. Sukharam Arjoon, who had 
the largest medical ‘ice in his time, was a Sutar. 
The Sutars of Bengal are generally quite illiterate. 
























CHAP. V1IL--THE BRAZIERS AND COPPER- 
SMITHS. 


§ 1.-The Kansa Buniks of Bengal. 


Tue Kausa Baniks or Kansaris of Bengal are both 
manufacturers and sellers of brass, copper and bronze 
vessels. In the other provinces of Northern India, the 
corresponding: castes are called Kasera, Thithora and 
Tamhera, ‘The caste status of the Kansa Baniks is 
exactly similar to that of the Gandha Baniks. The 
ordinary Sura Yajuka Bralwnans minister to hoth as 
priests, and even the best Bralumans will tuke a drink 
of water from their hands. Many good Brahman: 
accept even the Kansaris’ gifts openly and without any 
hesitation, The Ka: are a well-to-do ¢! nd 
there are among them a few who are reckoned among 
the richest men of the country, Such i: i 
Krishna Pramanik of ( 
Babu Guru Das Dax of N: 
Nath Pramanik, the father of the former, used to spend 
enormous sums of money every year in charity to the 
poor, and in the performance of religious ceremonies. 
But so vast were his re<onrces, that the prosperity of 
his family continues undiminished to the present day ; 
while the family of Gura Das has been ruined by 
similar extravagance, combined with injudicious specu- 
lations and the bad counsel of his legal advisers. 
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The total Kansari population of Bengal is, according 
to the last Census, 55,833 souls in all. There aro 
several sub-classes among them, of which the most im- 
portant are the Saptagrami and Mohmadabadi. 

The usual surnames of the Kansaris are Das, 
Pramanik and Pal. Generally speaking, the Kansaris 
are an illiterate class, though some of them are able to 
keep their own accounts, Kansari boys are sometimes 
found in the English schools of the vountry. But they 
never muke much progress, Most of the Kansaris are 
Devi worshippers aud eat flesh meat. Like the Kamars, 
the Kar e sometimes employed to slaughter ani- 
muls for sacrificial purposes. 


§ 2.—The Kasaras and Thatheras of Northern India. 


The Kasaras and Thatheras of Northern India have, 
generally speaking, the same characteristics and social 
statns as the Kansaris of Bengal. Some of the Kasaras 
ot Behar worship the Mahomedan saints called Panch 

Piriva. 






§ 8.—The Cejiegora and Kauchugova of Southern India. 


The Gejjegoras are the makers of the small bells 
worn by dancing women round their ankles. The 
Kanchugoras are also called Bogaras, They are the 
braziers and coppersmiths, 





CHAP. IX,THE SANKHA BANIKS OF BENGAL, 





Tae designation Sankha Banik literally signilies a 
*voneh shell merchant.” The Sankha Bani 
popularly called Sankaris. Their chief busin 
the manafacture of the shell bracelets which the poor 
Hindu women of East Bengal wear for ornamental 
purposes, and which even the t Hida la 
to wear at the time of their mar 
auspicious ocvasions, 
shell bugles which 
used on the batt 
in connection w! 
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other 
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hat of the 





and Kanan Banike. 
ly a few of the large towns of Bengal, 
Their numerical reat is very J und, generally 

ing, they are very poor, und quite il The 
‘ankha Banik was nev very lnera- 
tive one, and it has of Jate k injuriously affected hy 
the introduction of glass bracelets whieh are now in 
fashion among ull classes of Indian wamen, The glass 
bracelets are very cheap, and they du not lose their 
lustre by use like the shell ornaments. 
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CHAP. X.—THE GRAIN PARCHERS. 


Tus Kandus derive their name from the Sanskrit 
word kandu, which means a frying-pan or oven. Their 
caste profession is grain parching. thongh they not only 
sell parched grain but many kinds of sweatmeats also. 
Parehed rice, maize or pea is not in itself kachi food, 
and may, though prepared or touched by a Sudra, be 
eaten by u Brahman, But when put into the mouth 
such food, by being mixed with the saliva, becomes 
tarki khana, und s0 orthodox Brahmans and the 
widows of the Brahmans, Kayasthas and Rajputs cannot 
eut it, except at dinner-time. In practice the aristo- 
cratic widows and the puritanic Brahmans very seldom 
eat tried rice or any other kind of parched grain, and 
these things are usually eaten by only little boys, 
ied ladies, and the lower castes, as part of their 
tiffin, When Brahmans think of eating fried rice they 
lo not evince much hesitation to procure it from a 
Kandu’s shop, Such being the case, it is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the Kandus are a clean Sudra caste 
from whose hands « Brahman muy take a drink of water. 
The total Kandu population of the country is mmmber- 
ed at 524,155 souls, The Kandus are quite illiterate. 

The Bhad Bhunjas practise the same profession, and 
have the same status, as the Kandus. The last Census 
gives the following figures relating to the numerical 
strength of the Bhad Bhanjas <— 











NW. Provi ie es n+ 318,368 
Central India Tas 
Rajputana 4977 
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There are two classes of Kahars called Dhimar and 
Gond, who are also yrain parchers. The grain parch- 
ing castes, mentioned above, are to be found chiefly in 
the United Provinces and Behar. In Bengal proper 
the, Mayaras act both as grain parchers and sweetmeat 
makers. 


CHAP. XI.—-THE DIRJIS OR THE TAILORS. 


THERE ix 2 caste in some parts of the Panjab, N.-W. 
Provinces, Rajpatana and Deccan who are called Dirji. 
They usually live by working as tailors. The Dirjis 
of the Panjab take the sacred thrend. In Bengal the 
tailors are all Mahomedans. With regard to the Dirjis 
of Mysore, the following account is given in the last 
Census Report of the State :— 

‘The order in divided into.two subdivisions, viz, Dirfi, Chippign 
or Nam Devand Rangare. The first three, known by the collective 
name of Dir) re profexsional tailors, while the Rangares are also 


ayers, ‘Tho Dicjix ure immigrants from the Maharatta country and 
worship Vitthoba ot Krishna Aysore Censua Report, p. 246, 














PART XII. 


THE MANUFACTURING AND ARTISAN 
CASTES THAT ARE REGARDED AS 
UNCLEAN SUDRAS. 


CHAP. I—THE BREWERS, TADI-DRAWERS 
AND SELLERS OF SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 


Or the several unclean castes, the most important 
are those connected with the manufacture and sale of 
spirituous liquors, Of these the following deserve 
special notice :— 


1, Sunri (Found in Bengal, Assam, Madras and 
1 trond 





Central Provinces. Total population 5 ). 

2, Kalwar (Pound in every purt of Northern 
India. Total population 1,195 

(3 Shanar ond Ulawar (Found in 

only). Total population : 
Bhanar 





Houthern India 
ss . 600,434 
Biles 0. ari 
we oe . i 
2 Jad ot! 4. Bhandari aiFound’only in tho Iombay Preu- 
Wraware, |. ,{lency. Totat population, 70.014). 
» (5. Posi {aim juice drawers; found chiefly in 








Bebar}. 

6. Tiyan eet 

7. Idige 196,901 § Found in the Deccan. 
(& Gaundia © 35,902 


All these occupy a very low position in the Hindu 
caste system, and although a great many of them have 
in recent times become very wealthy, through the 
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encouragement given to the liquor traffic for fiscal 
purposes, yet their caste status has not improved very 
muterially. They have been, for more than half a 
century, struggling hard to he recognised as a clean 
caste. But. the only classes who openly hold any 
communication with them, for purposes other than 
business, are those followers of the latter-day prophets 
that futten on the rejected elements of pure Hinduism. 
An orthodox Brahman, Rajput, Vaidya or Kayasth, pro« 
foxsing any of the aristooratic forms of ancient Hinduism, 
would not allow a brewer to enter even his parlour, 
and if obliged, for the sake of business, to visit a publi- 
can in his house, he would after coming home put off 
his clothes, and put on another suite after regularly 
bathing, or sprinkling his body with the holy water of 
the Ganges. In Southern India a Brahman considers 
himself contaminated by the approach of a Shanar 
within twenty-four paces. In the other parts of India 
there is no such hard-and-fast rule. But the practice 
in this respect is much the same throughout the country, 
In East Bengal and Orissa, even the ordinary washer- 
mennnd the barbers refuse to render their usual services 
to the Sunris, and the very pali’ bearers decline to 
earry them on their litters. 


§ 1.—The Sunris of Bengal and Behar. 


The Sunris of Bengal and Behar are perhaps the 
richest of the several clans of brewers. vany of them 
ure now among the leading traders and bankers of the 
couniry, and have given up altogether the practice of 
their caste profession. The Sunris of Bengal proper 
are all Vishnuvites of the sect foanded by Chaitanya, 
and some of them may be found among the Chaitanite 
monks called Rabajis or Reverend Fathers. Although 
tho Sunris are hy nature somewhat hard-fisted, yet they 
patronive the Chaitanite ministers and shrines with suc! 

iberality that, within the last few years, many of the 
aristooratic Bralmans of the Tantric cult have espoused 
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the Vishnuvite taith in order to have a sharo of their 
largesses, albeit the condition on which they are given is 
said to be that the donee must partake of the hospitality 
of the donor. To comply with such a sive qué non must 
Le very humiliating to every Brahman, and it is hard to 
believe that love of Jucre has sufficed in any H yet to 
overcome Bralmanical pride to such an extent. “With 
regard to the religion of the Sunris, Mr. Iisley, on the 
authority of the late Dr. Wise, makes the following 
observations which are remarkably in accordance with 
the actual fact 


According to Dr. Wise almoxt every member of the cante 
follower of Chaitaniya, and the rich are celebrated for th 
tioux observance of the Sankirtana chants ia honour of Krishna after 
the deceane of any relative, The chief rites observed in Eawern 
Bengal are the worship of Ganexa on the Txt Baisakh (Aprit ® 
and the Ist of Ahan (November -Dreember) ; of hwari on 
the With of Asin September -- October}; of Durga at the time of the 
Dora Puja in Octaber; and of Gangs whenever their boate are 
starting on a trading voyage. The insjority being Vaishnavas, 
Aninials are rarcly offered to auy deity; but when this ix done, the 
Victin is afterwards releaw.l. Shahaxare very fond of pigeons, and 
in the courtyard of almost every louse a dovecot ix fixed, ax they 
believe that the air fanned by pigeons’ wings wafts cond luck, They: 
are alvo devote! worshippers of Kartikeya, the Hindu fet of war, 
constructing anunally in November a life-size etfigy of the youd, and 
keeping it withi male enclomire for a year. Other b 
castes throw the image into the river immediately after th 
Puja, but the Shabas allege that their xpecial of tl 
ia often rewarded, the harren rejoicing and the husband he 
the joyful father of children, ft ix cnay to din w 
way this tigare gives rive to scandalous stories among Beusatin, 
and how the Shaha becomes a butt for the wit and sarcasm of hin 
neighbours. 

The Behar Sunris follow tho average Hinduixm of that part of the 
and worship moxt of the regular gods ax ocvanic fie 
Their minor gods ure very numerous, Dhara i 
Govindji, Hanuman, Kasi Panjiar, Joti Panjiyar, Apurba Pas 
Mira, Saiyed, Julpa, Noha, Homan Khan, and Panch Pir. hic 
cooked in milk and sugar, cakes of ghi (puri), and varions kinds of 
fruit are offered to them, and afterwards eaten by the worshippers, 
Kids are sacrificed to Handi. On Sundays milk and towers are 
offered to the Sun. In Beugal, says Dr. Wino, the Brahman, per 
Tiar to the caste, hoarts that he never accepte ulmx from anyone 
a Sunri, but it in quite certain that none of the clea: 
prcrent him with charity, | Th 
bastic titles of Vidyasagur, Vidyalankar, € 
like the Purohita of tho other tow castes, read tho funes 
the burning ghat, and aro looked down upon hy othor members of 
the sacred order, The Sunris of Behar are worved by o low claw 
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of Maithila Brahmans, who also minister to the religious neces- 
sities of the Teli caste. No other Brahmans will eat and drink with 
thowe men, who are known by the contemptuous epithet. of Telia 
Babhan. In Chatin Nagpur the Brahmans who serve the Sunris call 
themselves Kanojias, but they have no right to the name, and no 
other Brahmans will have anything to do with them.—Rieley’s 
Tribes and Custer of Bengal, Vol. II, pp. 278-279. 

The Sunris of Bengal being Vishnuvites are strict 
yogetarians and teetotalers, There ure a few Vish- 
nuvito Bhayats among those of Behar also. But the 
majority of the Behar Sunris eat mutton, goat’s flesh and 
fish, Some cnt even field rats. Most of them indulge 
freelyin strong drink. The total number of Sunris in the 
different provinces shown in the following table:— 

Bengal : ae w. 423,988 





Asam . ~ - 51,970 
Central Provinces |. a Tl 15,430 
Martras a 7 cL Seste 

Total... 525,698 


The usual family names of the Sunris are Saha, Roy, 
Das, &e. 


§ 2.—The Kalwars of Northern India. 


The Kalwars of Northern India have the xame caste 
status as the Sunris of Bengal, and like them have 
many rich men among them, as, for instance, Babu Ram 
Prasad Chowdey, of Monghyr, and Baba Tejnarain, of 
Bhagalpur, the founder and endower of the Tejnarain 
College, Bhagalpur. The Kalwars are more numerous 
than the Sunris, und the majority of them are now petty 
shopkeepers having nothing to do with their ances- 
tral profession, A very large portion of the Behari 

rocers aud pedlarx of Calcutta are Kalwars, On 
being first questioned they generally provess to be 
Buaniyas, and they confess their real caste status only 
when sufficiently pressed. The Kalwars are divided 
into many sections, ax, for instance, ihe following + 
Bt ananans, § Bitian 
i Somcteenet Be 
B, HC 17 
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The Biyahuts and the Jaiswars have now no concern 
with the manufacture or sale of spirituous liquors, and 
as the Biyahuts do not allow their widows to re-marry, 
they are generally treated as a semi-clean caste. The 
daiswar's profession is similarly unexceptionable, but 
they worship the Muhomedan saints called Punch Piriya, 
ad chiefly on thnt account, but partly also on account 
of their marrying their widows, they are regarded as 
having a lower status than the Biyahuts. As the 
Jaiswars worship some of the Mahomedan saints the 
Biyahuts and Khoridahas take a delight in going 
directly aguinst the fundamental points of the Islamic 
faith, hy offering pigs and wine to « local divinity called 
Goriya.* The Banodhyas worship the Brahma Deo, 
ie, the spirits of Brahmans dying in the unmarried 
condition. 

The Kalwar population of India is 1,195,097 souls. 

In the Central Provinces, the Kalwars are the brewers, 
and the Mabars are the tadi-drawers. The Kalwars 
are there generally very rich as in other parts of the 


country. 

In the Punjab the majority of the brewers are Kallals, 
Some members of the scavenger caste, culled Choorha, 
alzo practise the some professton. 


§ 3.—The Shanars and Hlavars of Lravira, 

The Shanars and Jilavars are identical in caste. 
They are very rich community, and ure very numer- 
ous in the southern districts of the Indian Peninsula, 
The caste is called Ilavar in the northern part of the 
tract where they are found, and Shanar in the extreme 
south. In South Kanara the Lluvars are called 
Billavars, 


* ‘The Goriya is worshipped in tho form af littln mounds or plat- 
formas of clay to bo found in many Hehar villages, Tho procisa 





nature of the Gori; laim to ip ix not gonwrally known, Ho 
meems to be the ling of yore or tombe. pigs ond 
wine which are to the ‘aro not eaten or drunk by the 
votaries, but giver to the low caste whove god be ix, 
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The Shanurs eat flesh and fish, und drink strony 
tadi. “The peculiar marriage customs of the Nairs, 
together with their singular rules of inheritance, are 
practised by many Illavars and by a few Shanars. Hus- 

and und wife easily separate and contract other 
alliances, All inherited property descends to maternal 
nephews, while other kinds of property are shared equal- 
ly hy nephews and sons. Sociully, these tribes are treat- 
with great ignominy. Their women were until rec: 
ly not permitted to weur clothing above their waist. 
They were not allowed to carry umbrellus, to wear 
shoes or golden ornaments, to build houses above one 
story in height, to milk cows, or even to use the ordi- 
nary language of the country. Even now their posi- 
tion is one of great humiliation.”* The treatment which 
the Shanars receive from the Hindu community being 
as stated above, many of them have been easily led by 
the British missionaries to embrace the faith of Chri 

With regard to the origin, ocenpation and social 
position of th rs. the Rev. Dr. Caldwell gives 
the following intere 

‘There is reason to «uppoxe that the Shanaty are immigrants from 
the northern coast of Ceylon, where the same or a similar caste still 
exists, bearing a yraumatical and intelligible form of the same name 
“Shandrar,’ of which *Shanar’ is etymologieaily a corraption, It in 
alxo toicrably certain that the Hlavars and Teers (ée., Singhalese 
and Islanders), who cultivate the cocoanut palm in Travancore, are 
dercendants of ndrar colonists from Ceylon. There aro traces 
of acommon origin among them all: * Shanar,’ for instance, being a 
title of honour among the Travancore Hlavars. It is traditionally 
reported that the Shauars who inhabit Tinneveli came from the 
neighbourhood of Jatina in Coylon; that onc portion of them, the 
class now called Nadans (lords of the xoil), entered Tinneveli_by 

of Ramnad, bringing with them the secd nuts of the Jat 
palmyra, the best in the East, and appropriating or obtaining from 
the ancient Pandya princes, ‘ax the most suitable region for the 
cultivation of the palmyra, the xandy wavte lands of Manad in the 
sonth-cast of Ti i, over which to the present day, they claim 
rights of seignorage, and that the other portion of the immigrants, 
exteumod a lower division of the caste, came by the sea to the south 
of Travancore, where vast numbers of them are «till found, and 
whence, having but Jittic land of their own, they have gradually 



















































* See Sherring, Vol, ILI, pp. 154-185. 
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spread themselves over Tinneveli on tho invitation of the Nadans 
and other proprietors of land, who, without the help of their poorer 
neighbours, as climbers, could derive but little protit from their 
immenee forests of palmyra. Some of theso immigrationx have pro- 
bably taken place since the Christian era; and it is asserted by tho 
Syrian Christians of Travancore, that one portion of the tribe, 
the Illavars, were brought over from lon by their ancestors for 
tho cultivation of the cocoanut palm. ¢ Shanars, though proh- 
ably immigrants from Ceylon, are Hindus, not of the Bralimanical 
bu, of the Tamil or aboriginal race, 

The caste of Shanare occupies a middle position between the Vel- 
lalars and their Pariah slaves. The majority of the Shanar confine 
themselves to the hard and weary Jabour appointed to their race, But 
@ considerable number have become cultivators of the soil, as landt- 
owners or farmers, or are enyaged in trade.—Dr, Caldwell's Earay 
on the Tinneceli Shanars, pp. 4—7. 


Good Brahmans never minister to the Shanars as 
priest: ly per- 








sy and_their religions ceremonies are usu: 
formed by the Pandarams. 


§ 4.—The Bhandaris of Western badiae. 


The tadi-drawers of the Kankan and Bombay are 
called Bhandari, Their total numbe ahout one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand souls. y themselves do 
not drink the juice of the palm in the fermented state, 

§ 5. The Pasis of Behas. 

The Pa-is are the tadiedrawers of Behar. They ent 
fowls and field rats, and indulge freely in’ spirituous 
and fermented liquors, Many of them have taken to 
cultivation, and hold lands as oceupancy or non-oveu- 
pancy ryots. Others are employed as labourers, 
porters and coolies. The good Brahmans never officiate 
at their religions ceremonies, and at their sacrifices, 
funerals and marriages, they get vither a degraded 
Brahman, or a member of their own caste, to uct as the 
priest. They allow their widows to re-marry in the 
sagai form. They allow also divorce and the re-mar- 
tiuge of divorced wives. The Pasis worship all the 
minor gods of Bebar, as, for instance, Bandi Goriya 
and Sokhu. In the month of Jeth the sickle (Aansuls} 
used for cutting the palm tree is regularly worshipped 
by them with flowers and grain. 
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§ 6.—The Tiyane of Southern India. 


The Tiyans of Malabar and Travancore are palm 
cultivators and tadi-drawers like the Shanars and. Illa- 
vars, The Tiyans, however, are regarded ay even more 
unclean, They are generally very handsome, but they 
are treated ax Pariahs, They practise polyandry. The 
total number of the Tiyans excecds five hundred thou- 
sand souls. 





§ 7.—The Idiaas of Mysore and the Telugu country, 


The tadi-drawers of Mysore and the Telugu country 
are ¢ They do not seem to be regarded 
as a very une! euste, as they are now freely employ- 
ed in domestic ‘y were formerly employe 
as soldiers under the local Palligars. The number of 
persons returned as bligas by the last Census is 196.901. 















§ 8—The Ciaenatla aad the Gamalla of the Teluan 
counted. 







had are a numerous commu- 
2 persons. The Gamallas 
wa country are the same as the Gaundlas. 
There ure no Sha rs in the Telugu 
count amallas are the tadi- 
are the brewers, There is in 
the Telugu country another caste named Sittigadu, 
who have the same occupation as the [digas, 













CHAP. 11.—THE OIL MANUFACTURERS. 


nufacturing eastes are called Teli, Kalu 
in Northern India, Inthe northern purts 
of the Decean the oil-makers are called Ganigas and Tel 
Kalu Varlo, In the extreme south the name of the 
caste is Vanikan, They are all regurded as more or 
leas unclean eyerywhere.* 


§ 1—The Telia of Bengal. 

The Telis of Bengal have now nothing to do with 
the manufacture of oil, and they claim to derive their 
name from Tula, which means the shopmuan’s > 
instead of from Taila, which means oil, But the deri- 
vation of Teli from Tula is grammatieslly impossible, 
and the suggestion is strongly contradicted hy the faet 
that the Telix in other parts of the country are actually 
oil-pressers. However that may be, the Telis of Bengal 
are, as stated in o previous chapter, included among 
Nava Sayakas, and regarded as clean Sudras. 


























* In speaking of the Tolis of Bengal, Mr. Risley snyn:— 
“Their original profession was prohahly oil-presxing, nel the enste 
may he regardot! as a functional group recruited from the rexpectable 
middle clasx of Hindu wociety. Oil ix uxcd by all Hindus for 
domestic and ceremonial purposes, and ita may 
Le carried on by men whoxe social purity wai 
Rinley'n Prites and Castes of Bengal, Vol. 11, . 
The above shows how difficult it in for an author to give 
a correct view of ths mechaninm of our nockty. The feet ix that 
whi and ol are not contaminated or rendered unfit for a Hindo's 
tse by the touch of even the lowest castes. 
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The Telis of Bengal are a very important caste. 
The majority of them being shopkeepers and grain 
merchants, they are a very well-to-do class. Some of 
them as, for instance, the family of the celebrated Rani 
Svarnamayi of Moorshedabad, and the Rajas of Diga- 
patiya have become very rich landholders under British 
tule. Tho nsual family names of the Telis are— 


Kundu, peculiar to the class, 
Chowriry. An aristocratic surname assumed by the 
pis Teli semindars, 


Nandy i ‘not peculiar to the claas. 


Dey 
Chowdry 
|. Mallick } not peculiar to any clas. 
Ray 

There are very few among the Telis of Bengal who 
are quite illiterate. while, under British rule, some of 
them have attained great eminence as scholars, The 
most distinguished among them was the late Rai Kieto 
Das Pal. Bahadoor. whose name is sure to be’remembered 
for a long time as one of India’s greatest journalists 
and public men. The late Babu Rasik Krishna’ Mallick, 
who was ono of the distinguished batch ‘of scholars 
turned out hy the Hindu College of Calentta at a very 
early period of its existence, wax also a Teli, Among the 
living celvbrities of the caste, the name of Srinath Pal 
may be specially mentioned here. He is a nephew of 
the Maharani Svarnamayi, and is treated by her as 
her own son, Ax a student he attained some of the 
highest honours that the University of Calcutta can 
conter, For the last ten years he has been managing 
the Maharani’: vast estates with great ability, 

The Telis of Bengal have many sub-divisions among 
thom, as, for instance, Ekadasa, Dwadasa, Detna, Tush 
Kota and Saptagrami. 


§ 2.—The Kalus of Bengal. 


The caste that actually manufactures oil in Bengal is 
called Kalu, and is regarded us an unclean caste having 


rr 


expres 
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a somewhat higher status than that of thebrewers. Tho 
Kalus are all illiterate, and though there are very few 
wealthy men among them, they are generally quite above 
want. In the Nadiya district there is at Tihatta a Kalu 
landbolder of the class called Talukdars. The usual 
surnames of the Kalu are Gorai, Sagari, Sadhu, Khan 
aad Set. 

The Kalas number 191,355 persons in Bengal. They 
are chiefly Vishnuvites, A special clas legraded 
Brahmans minister to them as priests. Their spiritual 
guides are the Chaitanite Gossains. 

§ 8.—The Telis and Ghanchis of Upper India, 

In Upper India the oil-pressers are called Teli and 
also Ghanchi. Their position is nowhere higher than 
that of the Kalus of Bengal. 

§$ 4.— The Tel Rute Varke of the Teluan country. 

The oilmen of the Telugn country are called Tel 
Kalu Varlu. They take the sacred thread. 

§ 5—The Ganigas and Vanikaus of Southern India. 

The oil-pressers are called Vanikan in the Dravira 
country. In Mysore the name of the caste is CGaniga, 
In the Kanarase country they are called also Jotiphans, 
or dotinagora, i. the tribe of light. They have also 
in some localities different names aveording to pecn- 
liarities of their machines, or the method of working 
them. For instance, those whose mills are made of 
stone and worked by yoking pairs of oxen are called 
Hegganigas ; Kiru-Gan s the name of those who 
work with wooden mills; while those who yoke only 
one bull to the mill are called Vuntivettu’ Ganigas, 
The Linga-wearing Ganiyas called Sajjanas, held no 
social intercoorse with the other sections, There are 
Loth Vishouvites and Sivites among the other Ganigas. 











































CHAP, IJ..—THE SALT MANUFACTURERS. 


Tux Luniyas or Nunins of Northern India are, as 
their names’ indicate. primarily salt manufacturers, 





The salt industry of Bengal being very nearly ruined 
by the fiscal regulations which give greater facilities 





to the importation of Cheshire salt thun to indigenous 
manufacture, the practice of their caste profession by 
the Luniyas has tecome well-nigh impossible. The 
majority of them are now saltpetre makers and navvies 
like the Beldars and the Koras, They are a numerens 
community as will appear from the following table :— 
N..W. Provinces we “ 

Bengal . . 

Bombay = ao 
fn some parts of Behar the Luniyas are treated as 
clean 5 But the pra not uniform, and 
are regarded as semi-clean Sudras. The 
is due, not to their pro- 
fession which is a clean one, but to the fact of their 
being a non-Aryan race, and to their habit of cating 
pork and drinking spirituous liquors, They are chiefly 
Sektas. and there are very few Vishnuvite Bhakats 
among them. They allow divorce, and the re-marringe 
of widows and divoreed wives. 

The sult manufacturing caste of the Madras Presidency 
are called Uppilia, Uppars and Upaliga. The salt-petre- 
making caste of Northern India are called Rehgar and 
Shoragar. 





ve 412,822 
ow SERA 
. 14,589 
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CHAP. IV.—_THE LEATHER WORKERS. 


§ 1.—The Chamars and Muchis of Northern India. 


Tue Chamars and Muohis are generally regarded 
as identical in caste. The name Chanmr is derived 
from the Sanskrit word Charmakar, which means “0 
innker of leather.” The meaning of the name Muchi 
is not very clear, The suggestion that the name is 
connected with the Sanskrit word Matsye is contra- 
dicted by the fact that the Muchis have nothing to do 
with the catching of fish. The Chamar population of 
Northern India is very large. and exceeds eleven million 
persons ax will appear from the following table :— 

















NW. Provinces... . 5,815,208 
Punjab adi 1,206,887 
Bengal » E125 
Contral India “ AKON 
Central Provinces . 2k), BUS 
Rajputana 846,075 


The Muchis are less numerous 
one million persons. They. sare 


nd namber about 
ribated as shewn 








below :— 
Bonga? ES ‘ cee AGREE 
Punjab 5 407,04 
Bombay ” v O8,051 
The Chamara and the Muchis hs variety of 
ocenpations, Primarily, they are xkinners, tanners, 





shoemakers, and musical instrument makers. They 
practise also the weaving of coarse cotton cloths and 
muts of reed. In Northern India, the Chamars serve 
for hire as agricultural labourers aud workers, In 
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Bengal they generally supply the bands of instrumental 
musicians who are a necessity to every Hindu at the 
time of religions ceremonies of a joyful nature. After 
the Sepoy Mutiny an atm was made to recruit 
the native army from the s of the Chamars instead 
of from the higher castes like the Brahmans and 
Rajputs. Bat the experiment did not, it is said, prove 
successful. 

The Chamars and Muchis are very unclean castes. 
Their very touch renders it necessary for a good 
Hindu to bathe with all his clothes on. In the villages 
they generally live in a distinct quarter. When their 
services are required hy a high caste Hindu, he will 
allow them to enter the outer enclosure of his house, 
but not into the interior of any building used as a 
dwelling-honse or chapel. For the Muchi and Maho- 
niedan musicians who are a necessity on festive ovca~ 
sions, there is yenerally special accommodation in the 
mansions of the rich and in the big temples. Those 
who play on the kettledram and the pipe called sanai, 
and who are generally Muhomedans, are perehed on 
the top of the main entrance, while the Muchi bands 
entertain the bye-standers from the Nat-Mandir or 
dancing hall in trent of the puja dalan or chapel. 


§ 2.—The Chakilians and Madias of Southern India. 


The professions and caste status of the Chakilians 
and Madig: the same as those of the Muchis and 
Chamars of Northern India. The Chakilians number 
445.366 persons, The Madig population is nearly 
double that of the Chakilians. With regard to the 
Madigs, the following observations are made in the last 
Census Report of Mysore -— 











‘Tho Mautig ix the village cobbler; he removes the carcaecs of the 
villoge cattle, xkins them, and is bound ta supply tho village communi- 
ty with agricultural articler made of skin or leather, wach ae thongs 
of the bullocks, buckets for lifting water, ke. The Bladig caste in 
238,574 strong. "The Madigs are by roligion Vishnuvites, Sivites and 
Saktas, ‘The caste is divided into two independent subdivisions, the 
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Desbhaga and Others, between whom there is no intermarr The 
tormer acknowledge the Sri Vaishnava Brahmans aa their Gurus, to 
whom they pay extraordinary homage on all ccremonial occasions. 
‘The Madigs in the province are decidedly an indigenoux clam, They 
are mostly field labonrers, but some of thom till land, eithor leased or 
their own. In urban localities, on account of the rin in tha value of 
skins, tho Madige have attained to considerable afftuence.— Mysore 
Canais Report fur 9k, pp. 2H-55. 












§ 3.—The Leather-warking Castes of Rajputana and 
Central India, 


Besides the Chamars and Muchis there are some 
other leather-working classes in Rajputana having the 
following names :— 

1. Bambi. ’ 2 Jatia. { 3 Sargara. 


In Bikanir the Chamars are called Balai. The Bamn- 
his ure workers in leather, weavers, and village servants, 
und receive the skins of all unclaimed dead animals, 
The Jatias, like the Muchix of Bengal. eat the flesh of 
dead animals, The Sargaras are cultivators and drun- 
Deaters. The worship of the snake youddess Micutshe 
is considered hy the Muchis in some parts of the comntry 
as their speciality. Some Muchis regularly hey from 
door to door with an in either the 
snake goddess or of the » x A Machi 
of Bikanir who lived J p 
century, founded a reli; 

























CHAP. V.—-THE MAT-MAKERS AND BASKET. 
MAKERS. 
§ L—The Mat-makers. 

MatT-MAKL ng are clean arts. But 
they are generally practixed by ‘the aboriginal cs 
whose low social status is die more to their non-Ar 
blood and their non-observance of the Shastric re: 
tions regarding diet and drink, than to the nature of 
ions. The celebrated Sitalpatis (Lit. cool 
st Bengal are manufactured by a caste called 



















snudpatis of Cossijarah are not made by any 
and the art is said to he practis 
Brahmans. The nicer varieties of th 





particular 
even the | 
and the sare Ve ry 
cool, and in summer they necessity hy 
the Indian aristocracy, Tam not aware whether there 
is any demand for them in foreign countries. 



















The following are the castes that usually make 
baskets :— 


Dom, 1,257,326 .. Found recy eters in Northern India, 
Baiti Found in Ber nga. 

Metha Koran Found in the Madras Presilency, 
Bauxphor, $9,955 A branch of the Dom tribe, found 
chiefly in Northern India. 





& Tori, 30.08). Found in Bengal and Assam, 
Bind ~~ Found in almost every part of ‘the 
Vnited Provinces, The Binds not 


only make mats, but are tadi-draw- 
ers, boatmen and fishermen also. 
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PART NII. 
THE CLEAN AGRICULTURAL CASTES. 


CHAP. I.—THE KURMIS AND THE KUNBIS, 


Tax most importunt agricultural castes of Northern 
India are those called Kunis and Kunhis, They are 
divided into many sections, which, for practical purposes, 
are independent castes. But the stats of these see 
tions is, generally speaking, the same, and as they all 
designate themselves as Kurmis or Kunbis, they may be 
treated ag a single caste. The derivation of their name 
is not very clear, It may be traceable to some abori- 
ginal language, or to an abbreviated form of the 
Sanskrit compound Avrishi Karmé, which means an 
agriculturist. 

The Kurmi populution of India is very large, the 
total exceeding ten millions. They are distributed us 
follows :— 


Bombay 
N.-W. Provinces 


Hydorabed 

Berar : he : ‘ 
Central Provinces... 7 ve BS, TOG 

There are no Karmis in Bengal proper or Punjab, 

Taking a bird’s-cye view of the ethnology of Northern 

India, it would appear that the principal elements in the 

rural population of the country are the Kurmis, Gtopas, 
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Kaibartas and Chamars, and that the Brahmans, Raj- 
puts, Kaynsthas and Baniyas, though numerically very 
strong, constitute only its town population. From this 
fact, and from the ethnological difference between the 
two groups,* the conclusion seems reasonable that the 
Kurmis, Gopas, Kaibartas and Chamars had occupied the 
country ata very early period ; and that the higher 
castes subsequently settled among them as conquerors, 
imerchunts or priests. The Kurmis, Gopas and Kaibartas 
are neither pure non-Aryans nor pure Aryans. But 
their features clearly show that they are a mixed race, 
having a very large share of Aryan blood. There are 
the following sub-divisions among the Kurmis :— 
Ghamela. 

Kochaisa, 

Sanewar, 

Chandani (found also in the 

Central Provinces). 
Banodbi (originally of the 


he country, including 
the modern districts of Bae 


 peeper 


In Behar 


Bareilly and Unao}. 
Fasfasia. 


Balad 


Jaiswar (found in almost every 
x part of Northern India). 
( Seithwar, 
tharya. 
In Gorakpur and Chunorwar. 
Benares. Akorwar. 


Patnawar, 


In Robitkhand = ...{ 


Lower Doab 4 
Central Doab 


Pop ier meter oingetem Seni 


* Ges Dalton’ 320; see also ' 
ort nihaetoay of Segal, p we Campbell’s 
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In Hoshangabad ... 


In Raipore 


PPer eee 
e 
H 
5 


a. 
Chandartya. 


The religion of the Kurmis in Behar is the xume as 
that of the other local Suda castes, They offer wor- 
ship to the gods of the Hindu pantheon, ‘and also to 
such local deities us Sokha, Sambhu Nath, Goriva, &c. 
The majority of them ure, however, mainly followers 
of Kabir and Ramanand. Some of the Kurmis worship 
also the Mahomedan saints called Panch Piriya. 


The altar of the Panch Piriya consisting of a plat~ 
form of earth, is erected. outside the dwel ing-house, 
A Mahomedan priest offi at the worship, “and the 
animal offered ficed in the usual methed of the 

























Mahomed: fowl is sacrificed, it is tak y hy 
the p ‘ometimes castrated gou sure 
offe nd these, after their jubui or shiugh- 
ter, according to Mahomedan ritual, are eaten hy the 





ordance with vows pre 
the health of children or some other simi! 
Kunrmnis of Behar sometimes celebra 
dan Maharam festival. 

Some of the Kormi 
they dy not eat pork or beef, 
ed us clean Sudras, The 
Brahinans minister to them as 1 “and “ey are 
deemed by the highest castes as eligible tor domestic 
service. 

The Kurmis are an illiterate class. But they make 
ood soldiers, and there are many hig landhol 
among them. The poor and dundless members of the 
caste live chiefly by domestic service, 

The Karmis have no peculiar surnames. But when 
any one of them attains such wealth or position as to be 


votaries, In 
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respected by the local people, he would add to his 
nume one or other of the following adjuncts :— 


1. Chowdry. @. Morar. 

2 Mabanto. 7. Mukbys, 

3 Maharai, R Pramanike, 

4. Mahto. 9 Rout. 

5, Manto. 10. Sarkar. 
11 Bing 


Tn almost all the sub-castes of the Kurmis, excepting 
the Ayodhya Bansi, Ghamela and Kochaisa, a widow is 
allowed to re-warry. If she marry a younger brother or 
cousin of her late husband, she cannot forfeit her claim 
to a share of her husband's estate, or her right to the 
guardianship of her children. If she marry an outsider, 
these rights are forfeited. Divorce is permitted among 
the Kurmis, anda divorced wife muy marry again in the 
same manner asa widow. The Kurmis of Northern 
India usually employ a Brahman to officiate as priest 
at their marriages, In Chota Nagpore and Orissa, the 
practice is ditterent. There the work of the priest, on 
such oveasions, is done by some elderly member of the 
house or hy the Laya of the village. 

The Kurmis burn their dead, and perform their shrads 
in the same manner as other high caste Sudras. Tho 
period for which they observe mourning varies accord- 
Ing to local practice, from ten days to thirty days. 
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CHAP. Il.—THE KOERIS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


Tue Kurmis and Koeris differ in nothing except 
that the former are producers of the agricultural staples, 
while kitchen gardening is the speciality of the latter. 
In the vicinity of the large towns in Northern India, 
the Koeris raise the fruits and kitchen vegetables 
required for local consumption. They take a part also 
in rearing tobacco, opium, and other agricultural stuffs 
requiring more care ant skill than the staple crops. 
They never serve in a menial capacity. 

The caste status of the Koeris is similar to that of 
the Kurmis. In the matter of food, the majority of 
both these castes conform to the rules Jaid down in the 
Shastras. But it is said that, like some classes of the 
Kurmis, fowls and field rats are eaten by some of the 
Koeris also. 

The Sudra Yajaka Brahmans of all classes minister to 
the Koeris as priests. The majority of the Koeris are 
Sivites and Suktas, and there are not many Vaishnayus 
among them. They are regarded ax a clean Sndra 
caste, and the Brahmans will take drinking water from 
their hands without any hesitation. Tho Koeris will 
eat both kachi and pakki food cooked by a Brahman ; 
but will not eat the leavings of a Brahman’s plate as the 
Shastras inculcate the Sudras to do, und is practically 
done by many of the better Sudra clans, 

‘The Koeris are quite us illiterate as the Kurmis, 
The Koeris are very numerous in Behar, and are fourut 
also in the N.-W. Provinces. Their total numerical 
strength is nearly one and three-quarters of a million, 
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CHAP, IiI.—_THE MALIS. 


Iv almost every part of Northern and Western India 
here are tribes called Malis who are devoted mainly to 
ae kind of agricultare practised by the Koeris. Their 
umerical strength is very considerable, as will appear 
rom the following figures taken from the last Census 
eport:— 

Bombay a oe w+ 313,084 
LAT 


ua ‘331,164 
N,-W, Provinces 270,719 
Panjab 201,189 
Berar 202,488 
Bengal o a . 151,962 
Central Provinces |) : 141,088 


‘he Malis are supposed to derive their name from the 
anskrit, word “mala” which means garland. But 
here does not appear any reason why the name of the 
gricultural Malis should have had such an origin. The 
ower-supplying Malis form a vary small community, 
nd it does not seem probable that the agricultural 
falis were originally fuwer-supplicrs, It seems more 
robable that the florists, who are called Phul Mali 
1 the N.-W. Provinees, are a section of the great 
loli tribe whose primary occupation is agriculture. 
‘ho Slowor-snyplying Malis are found chiefly in the 
wgo towns, and in the vicinity of the leading public 
hrines. Flowers of various kinds, and the leaves of 
he basil and the wood-apple being indispensable to 
very Hindu for the worship of his gods, every member 
f£ the higher castes has generally a garden attached to 
is dwelling-house. Ifhe have no such garden, he has to 
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buy the requisites from a Mali. or to procure them from 
the garden of a neighbour. In the vicinity of the 
sacred shrines the demand for flowers, garlands and the 
sacred leaves enables the Mali to carry ona brisk and 
profitable trade. The Malis of Bengal are the 
manufacturers of the tinsel with which the cly idols 
are usually decorated. They are likewise suppliers 
of pyrotechnic works, and the tinsel crown which 
a Hindo has to wear at the time of marriage, The 
Malis are an illiterate class, They area clean caste. 
The Malis of the Central Provinces and Berar are very 
skilful cultivators, They ent flesh and drink spirits. 









CHAP, IV.—THE KACHIS. 





Tue Kachis are found chiefly in the central districts 
[ thern Indi They are ve much like the 

Tl : good cultivators. There are 
many sublivisions umong them, as, for instance, the 
following :-— 


1, Kan 
2 Sakya Seni... 












From Kano}. 
‘From the ancient town of Saukisa 
in Farakkabud. 

3 Hantiya .. .. Said to derive their name from 
the fact of theie cultivating 
Antdi or turmeric}. 

4. Marae... .. Said to be so named from the fact 

of their cultivating mule or 

radish, 








384,222 persons distributed as 
stuted in the fallowing table 








NW, Provinces 708,490 
Contral Provinces | phox 
Central India ng 472,134 


These tigures do not. it seems, include the Muraos 
who were separately enumerated at the last Census. 
The Muravs number 677,982 persons, and are found 
only in the United Proyin The Kachis are very 
numerous between Rai Bureli and Kano; 














* 
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CHAP. V.—THE LODHAS AND THE LODHIS. 


Takk the Kachis, the Lodhas are found chiefly in the 
central districts of Northern India, They ure dis- 
tributed as shown in the following table :— 

N.-W. Provinces O25 
Central Provinces ‘ Sy 
Central India 252,058 

The caste status of the Lodhas is somewhat lower 
than that of the Kurmis. Like the other agricultural 
castes they are mostly illiterate. There are 4 few lund- 
holders among them. The following are the names of 
their principal xub-divisions :-— 








1. Patoria, found chiefly inthe 3. Sankallajaria. 
aliatricta of i, Alighar 4. Takhia. 
and Etah. * , &, Khoria. 

2% Matburia, so named fromthe/ 6. Panis. 


ancient town of Matharia. 
The Lodhis are a different tribe. They are to be found 
in Jhansi, Lalitpore Sagor, Damoh, and Hosungabad, 
Tho Lodhia are very turbulent and revengetul and are 
very unlike the peuceable Kurmis, The principal 
landowners of the district of Damoh are Lodhix. 
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CHAP. VI.—THE AGRICULTURAL KAIBARTAS 
OF BENGAI. 


Tue (hasa Kaibartas of Bengul form an important 
section of its rural population. In the district of Midna- 
Pere they muy be reckoned among the local aristocracy. 

1a the other districts where they are found their position 
is only next to that of the Kayasthas. The designation 
of Kaibarta is applicable to four distinct classes having 
different occupations. Of these the Chasas and the 
Lakhinarayans of Midnapore are the most numerous, and 
have the highest position. The Jalins who are fishermen, 
and the Tatias who are malberry growers, and devoted 
chiefly to serieultare, are treated as unclean castes. 
Tho Chasa and Lakbinarayan Kaibartas are regarded as 
very neurly clean, 

Yn the Tumlok and €ontai sub-divisions of the Mid- 
napore District, where the number of high caste Brah- 
mans and Kayasthas is very small, the Kaibartas may 
he said to form the npper layer of the local Ropnlation. 
A great many of them are zemindars and holders of 
substantial tenures. They were very well-to-do class 
until recently, but they have become very much depress- 
ed by tho abolition of the manufacture of salt in the 
district since the year 1861. This measure, which has 
brought nbout the ruin of one of the most ancient indus- 
tries in the country, was adopted in accordance with 
the demands of an agitation which had been got up in 
England by English ship-owners and merchants. They 
re peemtes that the East India Company wore shame- 
fally oppressing the peoplo by making a monopoly of 
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such a necessity of human life as salt. The word ‘mono- 
poly’ being a bugbear to English people, they were easily 
deceived, and the ayitationists, finding sympathy from 
the Press and the Church, could not fail to secure their 
object. Ax a matter of fact, the monopoly system on 
which salt was manufactured by the East India Com- 
pany, since the days of Clive whose genius first adopted 
it, was a boon to the country ; and its abolition has not 
heen productive of any good to any sof Indian 
people, though if has been highly ben to English 
ship-owners and salt merchants. Now that the pri 
ple of Free Trade is about to divert the salt trade of 
engal so as to mainly benefit Germany and Arabia, 
it is to be hoped thut the question may be reconsidered, 
and the monopoly re-established on its ancient footing. 
Jo the Metropolitan districts of Nadiya and Twenty- 
Four Pergunnahs, the Kaibartas form the lower i of 
the middle classes. In the former district they may be 
now said to have even a higher position. In the pulmy 
days of indigo cultivation there, many of the lvcal 
Kuibartas obtained those ministerial employments in the 
factories of the English planters which were very 1 
tive, but were too risky to have much att 
Brahmans and Kayasthas. By the practice of ever 
kind of oppression to compel the ryots to cultivate 
indigo, the Kaibarta employés of the English factors 
made theinselves the greatest favourites with their mas- 
ters. To such an extent was this the case that in the 
drama called Jrudiyo Mirror—tor the translation of which 
the philanthrophic English missionary, Mr. Long, was 
sentenced to suffer incarceration asa criminal—a Rayas- 
tha Dewan of an indigo planter is made to brag before 
his master by saying that, although of the writer caste 
by birth, he was qualified and prepared to render the 
very same kind of service as u Kewat. The planters 
have been ruined chiefly by the litigation in whieh they 
involved themselves. But the descendants of their em- 
ployés are generally in very ensy circumstances. Some 
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of them are now big landholders, while, with their 
ancestral reputation for oppressing the people, and their 
willingness to run the we of criminal prosecutions, a 
good many of'them are able to secure high offices in the 
service of those parvenu zemindars who seek to improve 
their rent-rolls by the simple method of forcibly evict- 
ing the frecholders and permanent tenants from their 
lands, Some of the Kathartas of Nadiya have of late 
mmpeting for Universi inctions, and have 
vice of Government. 
arb family of Jaun Bazar 
are of the Kaibarta ea They possess very valuable 
house property in the town, and also extensive zemin- 
daries in the interior of the countr 
The Kaiharta population of India is very large, the 
total beings more than three millions, The Midnapore 
Kaiburtas have the following sarnames:— 

















1. Myti. > & Gholooi. 

2 Bera, t 7 Patra. 

a { & Pandit. 

4. Das. 

i 10, Maji, 
i. Kayal. 





The usual surnames of the Nadiya Kaibartas 
Das. 33: and Bhaun Marh, as a surname, 
not very common either in Midnapore or in Nadiya. 
In the Census reports and in Mr. Risley’s Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal a distinction is made between Kaibar- 
tas and Kewats. As a matter of fact. the name Kewat 
is only 2 carrupted form of Kaibarta, and is applied 
to designate them only when the speaker’s contempt 
for them is meant to be implied. 

Though regarded as somewhat anclean, yet in Bengal 
and in Tirhoot also, the poorer Kaiba are now and 
then to he found employed as domestic servants in the 
households of the higher castes, The Kaibartas have 
special Brahmans, but in Midnapore the ordinary Sudra 
Yaojaka Brahmans minister to them as priests in all 
ceremonics excepting Srudia. 





























CHAP. VII.—THE SADGOPAS. 


Tue majority of the actual tillers of the soil in Bengal 
are Mahomedans. The only Hindu oastes in Bengal 
proper that are chiefly devoted to agriculture are the 
following :— 

1, Kaibarta. | 3. Koch, 
2 Sadgopa. 4. Aguri. 

of these, the Aguris and the Koch have been spoken 
of already in the chapters devoted to the military castes. 
The Sadgopas are a small community, their total popa- 
lation being slightly above half a tmillion. They are 
found chiefly in the districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Hooghly, Nadiya, Twenty-Four Pergunnahs und Ban- 
koora, The majority of them live by agriculture or 
menial service, but there are among them many big 
landholders and men of culture. Among the Sadgopa 
zemindars the namey hest known are the following :— 

Toe 

3 The Roys of Madbavpore near ootags 

4. The Haldars of Badia in Midnay 

8. The Panjos of Jala Bindu in *Perannah Sabong, 
Midnapore. 

Of the Sadgopas who have uttained high offices in 
the service of Government, the following may be men- 
tioned hero :— 


1 ies 7 Chunder Chowdhry, Subordinate Jodge, 


2 ‘The late Roy Bharat Chandra Ghose, Bahadoor, Execu- 
tive Bngineer. 
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The most distinguished member of the Sadgopa com- 
manity is the well-known Dr. Mahendra Lall Sarkar of 
Caleutta, the founder of the Indian Science Association. 
Ho is not only one of the best physicians in India, but 
stands in the foremost rank of Indian scholars and pub~ 
licists, For several years ho has been a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, and a leading member of 
the Syndicate of the Calcutta University. The Sad- 
fopas have representatives also in what may be called the 
prophetic trade, which requires neither learning nor 
culture, but only a little shrewdness. Next to Chaitanya, 
the most successful of the latter-day prophets of Bengal 
was a Sadgopa of Ghoshpara. An account of the sect 
founded by him is given in another part of this work. 
As usual the Sadgopas are divided into Kulins and 
et ha Their sub-sections and surnames are as stated 

low :— 


Poorla kooliya or inhabi- (1. Soor. 
tunts of the eastern sided 2, Newsy. 
‘ , Othe Hooghly river, (3, Biswas. 
1 Ken 
Paschim kooliya or inhabi- (1, Koowar. 
tants of the western sides 2. Hazra, 
of the river Hooghly. 3. Roy. 
Ghosh. 
Pal. 
| Sirkar, 
2. Mavuika ...-,4 Haldar, 


Chow 
thowidry. 
Karta. 


CHAP. VITLL—THE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL 
CASTES OF THLE CENTRAL PROVENCES, 








Tae chief agricultural custes of the Central Provinces 
are the tollowing :— 
1, 5. 
2 6 
3 Tel TL 
4. Mali, s 





The bigge=t tenure-holders are t 
Malis. The Puars are celebrated £ 
construction of reservoirs of water and aqaeducts, The 
Telis are the best agrieuitu; 
sntral Provinces the Lodha 
The Lodhis are 
yood agriculturi-t 











re found chicf- 
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re found chietly 
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in Jabbaly Sanger,  Narsingpo: Hlosungabad, 
Bhandara, Chindwara, and Damoh, The population of 






the principal agricultural tribe of the Central Provinces 
is ny stuted below = 








Kunhi NG, 7044 
Mali Ishin 
Lotha eno 
Teli Mi 





The Teli’ proper profession is the manufacture of 
oil, But the majority of the Telis of the Central Pro- 
vince are engaged in agricultural pursuits, Thero 
are many big Teli Iandholders in the distriet< near 
Nagpore and Raipore. The Koltas sre found chiefly 
near Sambalpore. 
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CHAP, IX.—THE AGRICULTURAL CASTES 
OF THE PANJAB, 





Tur chief agricultural castes of the Panjab are the 
Jatsand the Kambohs, Av account of the Jats has been 
siven already. The Kambohs have two divisions among 
them : one practising agriculture, and the other making 
and selling confectionery. The latter take the sacred 
thread, but the former do not. 

In the Census Reports, the Arrains, Sainis and 
Ghiraths are included among the agricultural castes of 
the J The Arrains are mainly kitchen garden- 
ors like the Koeris and Kachis of Northern India. Most 
of the Arrains are now Mahomed: The Suainis are 
sellers of fodder, and the Ghiraths are a mountain 
tribe who are employed generally as domestic servants. 
some of the Sarswat Brahmans till the 
s. Among the agricultural 
lasses of the province must be included also the 
ugus who protess to be a section of the Gour Brab- 
For an account of these Tagus see p. 58, ante. 



























otal population of each of the chief agricultural 
castes in the Punjab i ix ax stated below :— 

Jat 4,625,523 
Komboh | “1, 169 
Arrain 896,31 
Saini 1 
Ghirath 173,673 

11,936 


CHAP, X.—THE AGRICULTURAL CASTES OF 
THE TELEGU COUNTRY, 


Tae agricultural castes of the Telegu country* are 
the following :— 


1. Telegs. 4. Reddi Vara. 
2 Vellama Varu. 5. Kapu. 
3, Kamma Vara. 6. Nagas. 


These are all high caste Sudras. They enlist in the 
army as common soldiers, The Reddis at one time 
were the rulers of the country. Most of the Paligars 
belong to one or other of the agricultural castes men- 
tioned above, Bam Dev Rao Nuguina Naidu, zemindar 
of Vallura in the Krishna District, isa Telega. Yurlugada 
Unkinira, zemindar of Salla Palli in the same district, 
is a Kamma Vara. The zemindars of Vanaparti and 
Yadwal in the Nizam’s Dominions are Reddi Varus, 
The zemindars of Venkatagiri, Noozbid, Pittapur and 
Bobili belong to the Vellamni caste. 

The agricultural Sudra castes mentioned above fol- 
low the local Keatriyas in all matters relating to 
religion and diet. They eat alinoxt every kind of meat 
excepting heef. They also drink apiritueus liquors, 
though in privacy, and with great moderation. 





* As to the geographical boundaries of the Telegu country, wee 
Pp. 98, ante, 
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CHAP. XI.—THE AGRICULTURAL CASTES OF 
MYSORE, 


THE most important of the agricultural castes of 
Mysore are the Vakalgae and the Tigals. The Vak- 
kaligas have many subdivisions among them, of which 
the following are the most important :— 


1. Gangadbikara, | & Halli Kars, 

z Kunchitiga, a a 
forasu. . Halu, 

4. Reddi. | 10: Musaien. 


12, Telegu Vakaliga. 


The Tigalas are of Tamil origin. Besides these there 
are some classes of cultivators called Lingaits, though 
they are not all followers of the Basavite faith, but 
have among them Vaishnavas, Saivas and Jains. 

The classes that serve as agricultural labourers in 
Mysore are called Halaya, Huttalu and Mannalu. The 
Halayas of Mysore correspond to the Parias of the 
Dravira country. The status of the Huttalu and 
Mannalu is very much like that of slaves, the former 
being the hereditary servitors of their masters, and the 
latter being serfs attached to the soil, and changing 
hands with it. The total number of Vakkaligas in 
Mywore is 1,286,217, and that of the agricultaral Lin- 
guity in the State 291,857. 
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CHAP. X11.—THE AGRICULTURAL CASTES 
OF THE DRAVIRA COUNTRY. 


fy the Dravira country agriculture is practised 
chiefly by the Vellalars, Vadugas, Maravans and Abam- 
udians, “These have been described already, the first 
two ax writer castes, and the last two as semi-milita 
castes. Besides these there are many other castes whose 
principal occupation ix agriculture, Of these the most 


Important are the following :— 


: 1, The Ratigi, 
Kacari {The TatiSar or Kambalatters, 
» 6 Pallan. 














Kappilian, 

Vunnia or Puli, =} 7, Padeyatchi. 
Oddar or Waddava. 8. Nathumbadayan. 
Upyarava. 9. Urali. 


With regard to the Kavaris, Mr. Sherring gives the 
following account :— 


Thin is a very extensive tribe with at loaxt oightoon branches, 
of which are so important and numerens as to deserve ti 
separate tribes. The Kavaris were orizinally dovoted 
agriculture, in the capacity of landowners, while their landx 
cultivated by inferior races; but, although moxt are still engaged 
in their hereditary callings, uniting with it the tilling of the 
there are several clans which pursue other avocationy, a 
milors, «mall traders, podlaes and the like. They nre properly a 
Tolega people, which’ language nearly all of thum speak, y 
ving settled in the * Tamil comntry, now carry on the husinow of 

life in the latter tongue. Two branches of tho Kavari tribe arc the 
following, -— 

1, The Baligis—chiofly potty traders, hawkers, and so forth, 

2. The Tottiyars—Tottiyans or Karabalattars, 

‘The Tottiyars aro said to he up into 
considerably from one anothor. are very 
gotic as cultivators, and in othor purmuite many of thom occupy 
an important position in the city of Madras, 
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Several clans of Tottiyars entered the District of Madura os 
colonists four or five hundred hres ago, where they have dis- 
tinguishod, themeclves as agricalturiste, eapecially in reclaimin, 
wane lands. ‘They aro fond of cock-Highting and honting, and 
have a character for diasoluteness beyond that of other castes. Tho 
worship of Vishnu is popular umong them, and they have great 
Yevorence for relics, are very superstitious, and ure peculiarly, ad- 

ie practice magic, le genera! regard them 
with awo, ‘because of their mystical es hich re waid to be 
vingularly successful in enring snake-bites. In feature, the Tottiyara 
have a dixtinctivencas of their own, soparating them in a marl 
aaanner from heighbouring tribes, The men wear a bright coloured 
head-drow, and the women cover themselves with ornaments, neg: 
lceting to cover the upper part of their persons, The marriage 
ceremonies of the Tottiyary are curious. Polyandry in reality, 
though not professedly, is practised by them. ‘They nover consult 
Brahmans, as they have their own spiritual guides, called Kodangi 
Nuyukkans, who direct their religious ceremo: ide at their 
feasts, cast their horoscopes, and enjoy many privileges in retura, 
some of which are not of the most reputable character. 


The Kapilias are x respectable class of! Canarese 
cultivators. With regard to the Vannias or Pullis, the 
following observations are to be found in the Madras 
Census Report for 187 












Before the British occupation of the country, they were slaves to 
the Vell Brahman cultivators; but a large number of them 
ure now enltivators on their own account, or else work the lands of 
the higher castes on a system of sharing ‘half the net produce with 
the proprietors, Others are simply jubourers; and wany of them 
ly taking advances from their employers. are still practically serfs 
of tho soil and unable to estricate themselves from the bondage 
of the Inall respects, these people have the characteris- 
tien of aboriginal tihex. As a rule, they area very dark-skinned 
race, but good fiokl kahourers, excellent farm servants and cultivators, 
They abound largely in the Tamil Districta of Trichnapoli and 
Tanjore,—The Murtraw Censua Report for 1871, Vol. I, p. 157. 


Of the several classes of agricaltural labourers in 
the Dravira country, the most important are the Pallans, 
Regarding these the following description is given in 
Nebow's Madura Manual :— 




















Their principal occupation is ploughing the lands of more for 
tunate js. Thongh nominally free, they are aenaily slaves in 





almoxt every xcnay of the word, carning’ by the sweat of their brow 
a bare handful of grain to stay’the pange uf hunger, and a rag with 
which tu partly cover their nakedness, ‘They ure to be found in 
alntost every village, tolling and ing for the benefit of Vellalars 
und others, and with the Pariahs doi tiently nearly all the hard 
ani disty work that has to be done. Personal contact with them 
ix carofully avoided by all respectable men; and they are never 
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Jrmtind to dwell within the Units of » village; but their hate 
& small detached removed to a considerable distance 
from the houses of the res: inhabitants, and barely se; 
from that of the Parishs.—-Nelson's Madura Manual, Part I, p. 58. 
The palm cultivators of the Dravira country are 
the tadi-drawing castes, namely, the Shanars, Illavars, 
Billawars and Tiyans. For an account of them see page 
259 et seg. 
The Oddars are an aboriginal race, They serve as 
agricultural labourers and also as navvies. They profess 
to be worshippers of Vishnu and bear upon their breasts 
the trident marks of that deity. But they drink spirits 
and eat pork and field rats. y are very industrious, 
‘and work readily with their wives. Polygamy is largely 
pructised by them. Divorces are very frequent in 
their community. The Upparavus are properly cutti~ 
vatora, but ure employed in the manufacture of' sult and 
saltpetre. 


CHAP. XIIl.—THE PAN-GROWERS. 


§ 1—Barni. 


Tue Barnji or Barui grow the aromatic betel leaf 
which Indians of all classes, including both Hindus 
and Mahomedans, chew in combination with certain 
spices. The leaves are made into little packets, the 
inside being painted with slaked lime mixed with 
aatechu, and filled with chips of areca nut, coriander 
ardamom, mace and cinnamon. When filled 
the open end of the packet is fastened with a clove. 
When chewed in this form the lime and the catechu 
serve to give a red colour to the lips, while the spices 
give fragrance to the mouth. The price of the betel 
leaf varies, according to quality, from half-a-dozen to 
more than a hundred to the pice. The price of ready~ 

made packets is usually five to the pice. Every 
native of India who cun afford to do so will chew at 
Toast, halt-axlozen pan packets every day, while some 
ure so fund of this little luxury that they cannot do 
without at least one hundred in a day. “ The largest 
number are chewed after meals and at bed-time. “In 
ceremonial assemblies held by the Indian princes and 
high functionaries, pan and attar are given to the 
guests at the end of such meetings. When a relative 
or fumiliar friend pays a visit to the house of a Hinda 
or Mahomedan, the pan salver and the smoking pipe 
ure indispensable for showing due courtesy. When the 
visit is of a very formal natare, or when the host iss 
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Mahomedan and the guest a Hindu, then spices are 
offered instead of pan. 

In some parts of India, as, for instance, Up or Assam 
and the southern parts of the Madras Presidency, the 
betel leaf grows in the open air as a creeper to the areca 
nut palm, or to bamboo posts set up in their midst, In 
these parts of the country, there is no such caste as 
Baruji ; but throughout the greater part of India, the 
pan creeper reyuires very considerable care, and tho 
pan-growers, who have to devote their whole time to 
their yardens called Baroja, have hecome a separate 
waste with the designation of Barnji, The exterior 
of pan gardens may be seen very often by the Indinn 
Hallway traveller, when, through the window of his 
carriage, he takes a view of the aspect of the country 
through which he may be passing. The ontside is not 
very attractive, but the scenery inside is very pice 
turesque, and well worth the trouble of visiting. 

The Baruis are a clean caste, and the ordinary 
Sudra Yajuka Brahmans minister to them as priests, 
Their total population is, according to the last Census, 
as stated below :-— 

Bengal 
N.-W, Provinces 
Central Provinces 
Aware 

The Barais are, generally spe . 
and the few among them who have lately attained some 
degree of culture are trying their best to pass as 
Kayasthas. 























§ 2.—The Tambulis. 


The Tambulis derive their name trom the Sanskrit 
word Tambul, which means betel Tho proper 
profession of the caste is the sale of the total leaf, 
and in some parts of the country the Tambulis still 
practise their hereditary uvocation. But the Tambulis 
of Bengal are a well-to-do class, and, like the 
Telis, have long since given up their ancestral business. 
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They now carry on either wholesale or retail trade 
in food-grains and oil-seeds, and at present they 
neither know, nor would admit, that their caste status 
is the same as that of the Barui. As both Telis and 
Tambulis generally carry on the same kind of business, 
the popular idea in Bengal is that the two are sub-divi- 
sions of the same caste, if not quite identical, In fact 
there are reasons for supposing that some Tambnli fami- 
lies have got themselves admitted into the Teli caste, 
and have given up their connection with their own 
caste. For instance, it is well known that the founder 
of the Pal Chowdry family of Ranaghat was one Krishna 
Panti. who had heen originally a pan-seller, but subse- 
quently became a big merchant, and still later a big 
zemindar, by purchasing, at the time of confusion which 
followed what is called the Permanent Settlement. of 
Bengal by Cornwallis, the extensive estates belonging 
to the Nadiya Raj. Krishna Panti was not only a pan- 
stller originally, but his surname also indicates that be 
was of the pan-selling caste, The family. however, 
profess to he Telis, and have, sinee becoming land- 
holders, created und assumed the aristocratic Teli sur- 
name of Pal Chowdry. 

The last Census gives the following figures regarding 
the Tambuli population of India :— 











Bengal os oa vor 105,416 
N,-W, Provinces on on ve TA 
Central India o” me we 24,308 


Tho Tambutis of Behar, N.-W. Provinces and Central 
India are generally quite illiterate. In Bengal, their 
more aristocratic eastemen stand on almost the same 
footing with the Telis in point of culture and refine- 
ment. The usual surnames of the Tambulis of Bengal 
are Pal, Panti, Choil and Rakshit, and those of the 
Behar Tambulis aro Khiliwala and Panti. 





PART XIV, 
THE COWHERDS AND SHEPHERDS. 


CHAP. L-—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue total population of the several castes whose 
primary occupation is cattle breeding is very large, 
amounting to nearly twenty millions in all. About 
three-fourths of the uumber are cowherds. They are 
variously called Goula, Goli, Golla, &., which desig. 
nations are all colloyuisl forms of the Sanskrit word 
Gopala (lit. keeper of cows). 

he majority of the cowherd castes live on the 
income of the dairy. produce of the floeks they keep, 
supplemented by that of agriculture which they also 
practise to a very considerable extent. With the ex- 
ception of the Ahirs, almost all tho other cowherd 
castes are more or less notorious for their thieving 
ropensities. Although the Gopas or cowherds ary 
Treladed among the upper nine of the Sudra castes, 
yet, with the exception of the Abirs, they are regurdud 
us somewhat unclean, They have special priests, and a 
good Brahman cannot minister to any of them without 
being degraded for ever. Their low status in the caste 
system is due partly to their being snspected os criminal 
tribes, and partly also to the fact that they aro in the 
habit of castrating their bull-calves, and branding 
their cattle with To-hot bv Ra the modern towns 
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of British India, some Goalas are suspected to be in 
the habit of secretly selling their bull-calves and old 
cows to butchers ; but in the interior no Goala can do 
80 Knrwingiy without running the risk of severe perse- 
cution by the caste. 

Generally speaking the Goales are a poor and illiter- 
ate olass. They celebrate their marriages and shradhs 
in accordance with the Brahmanical shastras; but. they 
are not a priest ridden class, and they do not devote 
much of their time or money to any religious rite or 
ceremony beyond those mentioned above. In some 
parts of the country, the Goalas wear a necklace of 

cud like the other Nava Shayakas, But it is very 
unusoal for a man or woman of the cowherd caste to be 
initiated in the mantra of any sect, and that being the 
case they neither say any prayers nor count beads. 


CHAP. Il.—THE ABHIRS OR AHIRS. 


Tre Abhirs are the most numerons and the cleanest 
of the several castes of cowherds. Their total number 
exoeeds cight millions, and they are to be found in 
almost every part of India to the north of the riv 
Narmada. From the extent of country over which 
they are spread. and from the references to ther in 
the most ancient Sanskrit works, it seems very probable 
that they had been settled in the country ling befure 
the Brahmans and the K vas found their w way into 
it, There is abundant evidence also us to the ancient 
Abhiras having been capable of wielding the sword 
ag well ax the erook. Krishna, the great hero and 
statesman of ancient India, who ix now worshipped hy 
the majority of the Hindus as their chief god, was, 
etunlly an Abhira himself, at least bred up from 
ney in the house of an Abbira cowherd, The 
Narayni army which he organised. and which made 
him so powerful that his fendalap was 
hy the greatest k i is described in the 
Mahabharat all ot the Abhi The 
story of the krit drama & Mrichakalika” may be 
taken to warrant the conclusion that for a man of the 
cowherd cx to be 2 king, was net an uncommon 
event in ancient India. Further, 
authentic history, that a dynasty of Ahir kings ruled 
aver Nepal at the beginning of the Christinn era. 
Bat whatever the political importance or the military 
prowess of the Abbiras may have heen in ancient times, 
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they are now simple cattle breeders and tillers of the 
soil. There are a few landholders among them, but 
the majority of them are very poor and illiterate. 
The three main divisions among the Abirs are the 
following :— 

1, Nand Bans—found chiefly in the Central Doab. 


2, Yau Bans—found chiefly in the Upper Doab and to 
4, Gal Bene tound shiotiy inthe Lower Doab and in 
* “tho districts djeiniog Benaren 

The practice of marrying the widows of an elder 
brother pr among some of the Ahir tribes in the 
Upper Doab, as among the Jats and Gujars of the loca- 
lity. In the neighbourhood of Delhi, the Abirs eat, 
drink and smoke with the Jats and the Gujars, The 
Rajputs generally repudiate all connection with the Abirs, 
though it seems very probable that the Yadu Bansi 
Kesatriyas were oviginally Ahirs. 

The Ahars, who are found chiefly in Robilkband, 
seem to be a suber of the Ahirs, though they 
diselaim such connection, 














CHAP. T1J,—THE GUJARS, 


Tae Gujars are « pastoral tribe of Western India, 
the majority of whom huve in recent times expoused 
the Mahomeden tuith. With the Jats they form the 
backbone of the rural population of the Panjab, though 
inferior to them in civilization, industry, and agrieul- 
tural skill, The Gujars poysesyed at one time great 
importance, as appears from the fact that they gave 
their name to the peninsula of Gujrat, and also to 
the district of the same name in the Panjab. As the 
Gujars ore at present, they are believed to be one of 
the criminal classes, there being among them many 
who are said to be cattle-lifters and gang robbers, 
The name of the tribe seems to be derived from tho 
compound Gouchor which might mean a “ grazier of 
cows.” In Scinde the Gujars keep cows, while the 
Gowars ¢ell milk and its preparations. The Gujar 
Population of India exceeds two millions, and is distri- 

uted as follows :— 


Panjab = 711,800 

K.-W. Provinces |.. M5 

Bajputan,s. 573,008 
248,788 


Kashmi ' 
Centralindia y 

The Gujars are an illiterate caste. There are very 
few big men among them. It is quite possible that 
among the minor chiefs and landholders there are u 
few who were originally Gujars. But as these now 
claim to be Keatriyas, it is very rare to find any 
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one even among the barons who will admit his being 
of the Gujar caste. The higher classes of Brahmans 
do not minister to the Cojare as priests, They 
have a special class of ecclesiastic scalled Gujar Gour 
Brahmans, 

Tt is a noticeable fact that the religion of Gurn Nanak, 
which was eagerly embraced by the Jats and Roras, 
and gave them a new political life, failed to make any 
impression on the Gujars. They seem to be quite as 
indifferent to all forms of religion as the other cowherd 
castes. A great many of them have, no doubt, espoused 
the Mahomedan faith, but that must be due to com- 
pulsion. In the last Census Report the Gujars are 
included among the military and agricultural castes ; 
7. their proper place seems to be among the pastoral 
tribes, 


CHAP. IV.—THE GOALAS OF THE LOWER 
PROVINCES, 


§ L~The Goalas of Bengal. 


Tae common name of the several cowherd castes ix 
Gonla, Even the Ahirs and the Gujars are spoken of 
generally as only sub-divisions of the Goala caste, It is, 

jowever, not to be supposed that the Goalas of the 

different provinces are completely identical in’ onste. 
Even in the province there are generally ax 
many different sections among them as among the 
higher castes, The Goala population of Bengal is very 
large. According to the last Census their number 
exceeds four millions. 

The Goalas form the principal Hindu clement in 
the agricultural population of Bengal proper. The 
jority of the cultivators in the eastern and central 
districts of Bengal ure Muhomedans. Of the Hinda 
ryots by far the largest number are Goalus among 
whom may be included the Sadgopas. The only 
other Hindu castes that usually earn their living by 
agriculture are the Kaibartas, Aguris, jx and the 
Paliyas. The Goalas are generally illiterate and poor, 
There are, however, some amony them whe hold posses- 
sion of valuable tenures, and there are a few zemindars 
also among them. Instances are known also of Goalas 
having attained University distinctions, and holding 
such high offices as are now nsually allowed to be filled 
by the natives of this country. 
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The usual surnames of the Goalas of Bengal are the 
following :— 

1. Ghosh. | 3 Barik, 
2 Pal. 4 Babui, 
5. Dali. 

The Gonlas of Bengal are divided into the following 

classes :-— 
Pallava—found chiefly in Calcutta and its vicinity. 
Bagri or Ujaini—theso are believed to castrate bull- 
calves, and are therefore treated as somewhat unclean, 
Birondra Goalas—the Goalas of North Bengal. 
Harhi Goalas—the Goalas of Burdwan. 
Maghai—Goalas of Maghadha or Behar. These are onid 
to extract butter from unboiled milk, and are there- 
foro regarded ax somewhat unclean. 
6. Goros—foand chiefly in the Nadiya District, 
7. Salgopa—found chiefly in the Burdwan Division. 

An account of the Bedgope tribe has been given 
already in connection with the agricultural castes of 
Bengul, Of the other sections of the Bengal Goalas oaly 
the Godos require special notice. 


The Godas af Benaal. 


The name of this class seems to be derived from the 
Gada, which means a fort. From their very name, 
and from what other fucts are known relating to them, 
it seems probable that formerly they served in the armies 
of the Hindu and Mahomedan kings of the country. 
Their services are still utilised by the landhoWers of 
Bengal for those little boundary wartares which usually 
involve them in the most ruinous litigations, civil and 
criminal. The Godos of the tract of country to the 
enst of the famous field of Plassy are a criminal tribe 
of the worst type. They are hereditary gang robbers, 
assassins und free lances. After more than a century 
of British rule, highway robberies are still so frequent 
in the locality, that no one can, even now, safely travel 
alone through the pergunnah inhabited by them. Some 
of the Godos practise agriculture ; but, like the Irish 
peasants, they never pay any “ rint to their landlords, 
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and have brought about the ruin of many capitalists 
who had invested their money in taking perpetual 
Jeases of the pergannab from its zemindar. 

Like the other criminal tribes, some of the Godos 
give regular training to their children in the arts of 

ieving and gang robbery. On occasions of festivity 
in the houses of the local nobility, they sometimes 
exhibit their skill in their art, and amuse and astonish 
the spectators by their feats. Reclining on a bamboo 
stick, about six feet long, one would got to the top of a 
house, while another with a similar weapon would wurd 
off any number of brickbats that might be hurled 
against him. The importance of such gymnastic skill 
to a burglar must be obvious. 


§ 2.—The Goalas of Behar. 


Like the Goalas of Bengal, those of Behar also are 
divided into a large nunber of sub-tribes. They all 
appear to be looked upon as yood Sudras, and the 
ordinary Sudra Yajaka priests of Behar minister to them 
as priests. As in othr: pere of Lodia, the Gionlus of 
Behar are, generally speaking, an illiterate class. There 
is, however, among them u section who usually soquire 
a sufficient knowledge of the three R.’s to Iw: qualified 
for book-keeping in the vernacular, The Separis, 
as they are cal are employed by the landholders og 
Patwaris or village accountants. ‘They are looked upon 
as an inferior class by the other ioula sub-castes. The 
Goalas of Bebur allow their widows to re-marry. 

The usual fumily names of the Behur Goalus ore the 
following :-~ 

ae ro a 
§ 8.—The Goalas of Orissa. 

Among the Goalas of Orissa there are three main divi- 
sions, namely, the Krishnaut, the Mathura Bansi and the 
Gaura Bansi, They are all generally very poor. Tho 
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Oriya litter-carriers of Calcutta are mostly of the Goals 
caste. A very large number of them are employed by 
the European residents of Calcutta as orderlies, punks- 
pullers, furniture cleaners and gardeners. Being Hindus 
they cannot serve as cooks or table-servants, But, apart 
from their caste prejudices, they are very serviceable 
and obedient, and they are sometimes employed as 
personal servants by the Hindu residents of Calcutta, 

¢ only reason why they are not more largely 
employed by the Hindu aristocracy of Bengal is the 
fact that they would never eat any food ed by a 
Bengali, and in the household of a Hiudu of moderate 
means, it is considered very inconvenient tohave a servant 
who would cook his own food, instead of eating the 
preparation~ of the family cook. The Oriya domestics 
are generally very trustworthy like the Kahars of 
Northern India. The master’s goods, however valoa- 
able, are always safe in their custody. It is only when 
deputed to make any purchases that an Oriya servant 
is tempted to act dishonesty, and to appropriate a part 
of the money by giving a false account, Like the 
Goalas of Behar those of Orissa allow the re-marriage 
of their widows. 


CHAP. V.—THE COWHERDS OF SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 


Is the Telegn country the cowherds are called Gol- 
Jalu, in Mysore Giolla, and in the Tamil country 
Matta Edia, Among the Gollalus there are many 
subdivisions, one of which is called Yathavas, The 
Yadava clan of Ksutrivas in Northern India is probably 
an offshoot of these pastoral Yathavas. Among the Mattu 
Eilias there are two elgsses, one of which profess the 
Vaishnava faith, and the others are Sivites. There ean 
be no marriage alliance between these two sub-divisions 
of the Mattu Edias, and practically they are separate 
castes, The Gullas_ of Mysore are divided inte two 
sub-orders called Uru Golla and Kadu Golla, who 
neither eat together nor intermarry, They are mostly 
Krishna worshippers. There are some very odd customs 
among the Kadu Gollas of Mysore, Tris said that on 
the ovcurrence of a childbirth, the mother with the babe 
remains unattended ina small shed outside the village 
trom 7 to 30 days when she is taken back to her home, 
In the event of her illness, none of the caste will at- 
tend on her, but a Nayak (Beda) woman is engaged to 
do so, Marriages among them are likewise perforined 
in a temporary shed erected outside the village, and the 
attendant festivities continue for tive days when the 
married couple are brought into the ville, Their 
females do not, on the death of the husband, remove or 
breuk the bangles worn at the wrists.” * 

© Mysore Consus Report, pr 28. 
(aL) 























CHAP. VI.—THE SHEPHERD CASTES, 


Tne following table gives the names of the several 
shepherd castes of India, together with the figures 
relating to their numerical strength :— 

Gadaria, 1,294,830 (found in Northern India). 

Danger, 1,305,589 (found chiefly in the vicinity of the 
Marattha country}. 

Attu Ediyar, 665,232 (found chiefly in Southern India), 

The shepherds have a lower caste status than the cow- 
herds. The family of the Maharaja Holkar are said by 
some to be of the Dangar caste ; but they take the 
sacred thread, and the Brahmans accept their gifts 
without uny hesitation, 

There are many Gadarias in and near some of the 
old towns of Bengal sach as Nadiya and Dacca. These 
do not practise their caste profession, but live chiefly 
by working as bricklayers, Their females make the 

reparation of rice called chira described in page 246. 
Iie shepherd castes are regarded as somewhat unclean 
everywhere, 


PART XV. 


THE CLEAN AND THE UNCLEAN 
CASTES EMPLOYED IN PERSONAL 
AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


CHAP, L—THE BARBERS. 


Taouae the text referred to at p. 224, ante, includes 
the barbers among the upper niue classes of Sudras, 
yet as they pare the nails of all the classes, the higher 
castes do not, in many parts of the country, take even 
drinking water from their hands, In Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa the napit is regarded asa clean caste. In 
the Telagn country, the corresponding caste of Mangli 
is regarded as clean also. In almost all the other pro- 
vinces, the barber is regarded as unclean. In Orissa tho 
barber caste is called Bhandari; in the Tamil country 
the name of the caste is Ambatta ; in Mysore the desig- 
nation of the class is Nayinda ; in Telingann the 
caste name of barbers is Manguli 3 and in Northern 
India their most common names are Nai, Nain and 
Hajam. In the Panjab there are two classes of barbers, 
Tho ordinary barbers ure regarded as an unclean caste. 
But there is a class who do only such work as is 
required of tho napit on occasions of marriage. These 
take the sacred thread, and are regarded as a clean caste, 
from whose hands a Brahman will not only take drink- 
ing water, but even pakki food. 
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4s a Hindu cannot celebrate any religious ceremony 

without first shaving, the barber is an Important func- 

xt of Hindu society. Every Hindu has bis family 
napit, as he has his family Guru, priest and washerman. 
The napit shaves him and all the male members of his 
family ; while the napit’s wife or mother pares the nails 
of the ladies, and paints their feet with lac-dye. 
Besides his regular pay, the napit bas claims to various 
kinds of petacisiies on every birth, death, marriage and 
puja in the families of his constituents. When a birth 
takes place the family barber acts as the errand boy to 
conyey the happy news to all the relatives of the babe ; 
and on such occasions the kith and kin are expected to 
present to the barber a shawl, or a piece of silk cloth, or 
a brass vessel of some kind, together with some money, 
uecording to their means, As a Hindu lady upon her 
first pregnancy is usually taken to her father’s house, 
the parents of her husband have to pay heavy fees to 
the family barber of her father, if a Banh child is born. 

In Behar the napit acts also as an assistant on the 
staff of match-muking embassies, znd makes a handsome 
extra income hy that kind of business. In the remote 
villages, the Hindu napits, like the European barbers of 
the seventeenth century, practise also surgery and open 
boils and abscesses. Some napits serve as domestic 
servants in the honses of the higher castes ; but 2 
Hindu of the barber caste will never till the soil with 
his own hands. The napits are reputed as very 
acute people, but as a class they are quite illiterate, 
and there are very few rich men among them. No 
napit has yet attained any University distinctions, nor 
has any member of the been able to attain a high 
Position in the service of Government by dint of 
ability. 

The usual surname of the napit in Bengal is Para- 
manik. A member of the ‘caste is at present in the 
Subordinate Executive Service of Bengal; but with a 
fow solitary exceptions the napits are quite illiterate. 


CHAP. IlL—THE WASHERMEN, 


Tae Washermen are called Dhopa in Bengal, Dhobi 
in Northern India, Warthi and Pont in the Central 
Provinces, Vaunan and Agasia in Southern India and 
Chakli in the Telugu country. On account of the 
unclean nature of their occupation, they are regarded 
as an unclean caste in almost every part of India ex- 
cepting the Telugu country where the Chakli are held 
eligible for being employed as domestic servants. 
They are, generally speaking, quite illiterate. Buta 
few of them have recently managed to get themselves 
appointed to some very high offices in the service of 

overnment. 

Like the napit, the Dhobi has not only a regular 
salary, but has claims to various peryuisites un ocea- 
sions of birth, death and marriage in Hindu families, 
The Dhobi’s personal expenses are not'very cunsiderable, 
He expects and gets a dish of rice at least once every 
month from each of his constituents, and for purpoxes 
of clothing, he freely uses the clothes given to him for 
washing. The sight of a Dhobi’s face is, like that of 
an oilman, considered as a bad omen at the commence- 
ment of # journey, and is uvoided. 
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CHAP, IIl_THE CASTES USUALLY EMPLOYED 
AS DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN HINDU 
FAMILIES, 


§ 1.—Bengal. 


Tue Dakshin Radhi Kayasthas of Bengal claim, as a 
matter of honor, to have the right of serving as menials 
to Brahmans. As a matter of fact, the Kayasthas are 
very well-to-do people, and have too much pride to 
stoop to domestic service. Even the slave Kayasthas 
of Eastern Bengal are now trying to give up such 
service, and.to be on the same level with the other 
ras In Bengal the nine clean Sudra castes 
mentioned in page 224, ate, are generally considered 
by the aristouratie Hindus as most eligible for domestic 
service. The Kansaris and the Sankharis who, proper- 
ly speaking, belong to the mercantile easte, are held 
eligible also for similar employment. The Sadgo: 
being included among the clean Gopas, are regarded as 
clean Sudras, and are held to he entitled to the same 
honor, The Shekra, Sutar, snd Kaibarta are regarded 
as clenn castes in some places, and unclean in others. 
Tho Teli and the Goala, thongh included among 
the Nava Sayukas, are not in practice regarded ag 
lean everywhere. However, generally speaking, the 
Navasayakas with the Kansari, Sankbari, 8: Bore, 
Shekra, Sutar and Kaibarta may be, and are usual iy, 
employed as domestic servants in al! Hindu families in 
Bengal. 
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§ 2—WN.-WW. Provinces and Behar, 


Kahar—This caste derives its name from the 
Sanskrit word Skandhakara, which means one who 
carries things on his shoulders. The primary oceupa- 
tion of this caste is carrying litters. But there are 
several sub-castes among them, and while some of 
these practise their proper profession, the others are 
either boatmen, fishermen, grain parchers, basket-makers, 
or weavers. The most important sub-castes of the 
Kahars are the Rawani and the Turah. The Rawanis 
are to be found in large numbers in every town 
of Northern India. They serve as litter carriers, 
punka-pullers, scullions, water-carriers and personal 
attendants. In every well-to-do family there is at least 
one Rawani to serve as the “ maid of all work.” The 
Turahs, who are bontmen and fishermen, ure to be found 
chiefly in Behar and N.-W. Provinces, They have 
some colonies in Bengul, in the ancient towns of Dacca 
and Nadiya, and in the market town of Shah Ganj near 
Hooghly, founded by Azim Oxhan, the grandson of 
Aurangzehe, who was for some years the Governor of 
Bengal. The Turahs of Bengal have, however, formed 
themselves into a separate caste, und the fact that they 
are a branch of the Kahur caste is not even known to 
them. Of the Hawanix very few are domiciled in 
Bengal. Those found in this part of the country are 
chiefly natives of Gaya, who come ary year in the 
beginning of the winter senson, and go back to their 
native home in June or July, or when they deem it 
convenient, 

No class of Kahars can be said to have the right of 
being regarded as clean Sudrax, The fishing classes 
are certainly unclean, and they are treated us such. 
Although the Rawanis do not catch fish, yet oven they 
ought not to stand in a better position. A great many 
of them are in the habit of drinking spirits, and eating 
field rats and even pork. But it isdiffcult to get more 
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trustworthy and obedient servants, and the necessity of 
Hindu families has made them a clean caste. No good 
Brahman, however, officiates as a priest for the perform- 
ance of g religious ceremony in which a Kabar is con- 
cerned. The Kahar’s priest is treated as a degraded 
Brahman, and his Guru or spiritual guide is usually an 
asectic. Most of the Rawanis are worshippers of Siva 
and Kali, and there are very few Vishnuvites amon, 
them, They have great reverence for the shrine o 
Kali near Calcutta. ose of them who come to Calcutta 
never fuil to give a puja there, and even in the districts 
remote from Culcutta, their usual ery, when they 
take a litter on their shoulders or drop it, is, Jai Kali 
Caleuttawali* The Kahar population of India is as 
stated below :— 
Ww. o ~ wo 3,208,590 

faa ot Maat 

Dhanuk.—The Dhanuks are a clean Sudra caste 
found chiefly in Behar. In all probability they were 
originally slaves. The superior castes will take a drink 
of water trom their hands, and the Maithila Brahmans 
minister to them as priests. They are usually employed 
as domestio servants. 

Amat.—The Amats are a clean caste. They are 
divided into two sections, one of which is called Ghar- 
buit, and the other Biahut. The Gharbnits live by 
practising agriculture, while the Biahuts usually serve as 


* The name of Calcutta is supposed by many to be derived from 
the shrine of Kali. But there can be very little doubt as to ita 
having a very different derivation. ‘The word Kol, which literally 
moans ‘lap,’ is uaually used to denote the open ends of the alluvial 
formations which are formed on the sides of the rivers of Benzal 
by the deftection of their current, The Kols, 20 loug as they exist, 
aro uscd as nstural harbours. But the peninsulas surrounding them 
fteg some Yeara, cut. thrangh by changes in the course of the 
. Tho pine ie then called Kata Kol or Kolkata, literally a 
‘cnt open.” jore_are Taany riparian villages in ral whi 
are called Katakol, The name of Calcutta is clearly formed by 
the union of the same component words in a different way, 
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domestic servants. The two seotions do not intermarry. 
The Maithila Brahmans minister to both as priests. 
§ 8.—The Servant Castes of the Panjab. 


The castes that in the Panjab are usually employed 
by the Hindu aristocracy as domestic servants are the 
following :— 


1. Jhiwar. 4, Kambo, 
2 Kiret, 5, Rora. 
3% Jat, 6 Salariya. 


The proper profession of the Jhiwar is the catching 
of fish ; but in the Panjab they are not on that 
account regarded as unclean, and, in fact, are genorally 
the only men in their country who serve as water- 
carriers. The Hindu Kambos claim to have come from 
Afghanistan, The Mahomedan, Kambos call themselves 
the descendants of the old Kai sovereigns of Persia. 


§ 4.—The Servant Castes of the Telugu country. 


The castes held eligible in the Telugu country for 
employment as domestic servants are the following 





1, Mangti Barber. 
2 Chakli ‘Washerman, 
3. Idiya Brewer. 
4. Go! w Cowherd, 
§ 5.—The Servant Castes of Maharashtra and Central 
Provinces. 


The castes usually employed by the highor classes of 

the Hindus in the Maharatte country and in the Central 

Provinces are the inferior Muharattas and the Kunbis, 

In the Central Provinces the aboriginal Gonds, though 

they eat beef and are regarded as unclean, ure yet em- 

Ployed as domestic servants for such kinds of work as 
lo not require the touching of drinking water. 


CHAP. IV.—_THE CASTE OF THE DOMESTICS 
IN ANGLO-INDIAN HOUSEHOLDS. 


Tre domestics who do menial work in Anglo-Indian 
households are recruited from low class Mahomedans 
and the very lowest clasa Hindus. An up-country 
Brahman or Ksutriya may be found to do the work of 
a gate-keeper or orderly in the house of an Englishman, 
but will never do any work that must compel him to 
touch his master’s plates, dining table, clothes or shoes. 
If a high caste and orthodox Hindu accidentally touch 
any of these things, he will neither enter his cook-room 
nor eat any food without washing away the contamina- 
tion by bathing. The plates containing cooked meat 
are an absolute abomination to a good Hindu, and the 
very sight is shocking to him. According to orthodox 
Hinda notions, tho dining table itself remains unfit to 
be touched evon when the plates are taken off. But 
in this respect the prejudices of all classes of Hindus 
aro fast wearing off and not only Hinda officials but 
independent Hindu gentlemen may in these days often 
be found sitting by the side of an Englishman’s dining 
table, and afterwards drinking water or chewing pan 
withont bathing or change of dress. Such being the 
case, the high caste Hindu peons and orderlies have not 
at presont the same amount of objection te tonch their 
master’s furniture that they had formerly. But even 
at the present they will not, either for love or money, 
touch their master’s shoes or clothes, or have anything to 
do with the accor o ea and bedding. 
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In Hindu households, 2 poor Brahman may do the 
work of a cook; but under no circumstances will o 
Brahman or a Rajput do such menial service as is fit 
only for Sudras and low castes. Almost the only 
kind of work which a high caste Hindu will doin an 
English household is that of a letter carrier or door 
attendant for announcing the presence of visitors. 

With regard to the caste of the other classes of 
domestics in Anglo-Indian households, it may be ob- 
served, generally, that the Mahomedans have the mono- 

oly of such as appertain to the stable. Even in Hindn 
Pocecholds, the coachmen and the footmen are always 
followers of Islam. The cooks, scullions and butlers 
are either Mahomedans (or Aracanese) or Madrasis of 
the low castes called Paria and Tiyan. The punka- 

ullers are either Goalas of Orissa or Kahars of Behar. 

riyas and Kahars are employed also as farashes for 
wiping off the dust from the furniture, and for cleansing 
and lighting the lamps. The washerman is the Hindu 
Dhobi, Vannan or Agasia ; while the scavengers and the 
nightsoil men are all usually of such aboriginal tribes 
as are called Hari, Methar, Gharha, &e. 

In Calcutta the Oriya is the maid of all work in 
Earopean households in every department except the 
kitchen and the stable ; but it is said that the Madrasi 
Paria and Tiyan are still more pliant and useful than 
the cowherds of the land of Jagunath. 


PART XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 


CHAP. L—THE FISHERMEN AND BOATMEN. 


§ 1.—The Fishermen and Boatmen of Bengal. 


TRE sume castes are usually both fishermen and 
boatmen. They have all a very low caste-status. In 
Bengal the following castes earn their living chiefly 
by plying boats for the conveyance of goods and pas- 
sengers, and by catching and selling fish -— 


1. Malo both boatmen and fishermen, 
2 Toraha B Ss a4 
3. Chandral —% 4 ” 
4. Jelia Kaibart 5: is i 
3. Tiyar ” ” ” 


The Nikaris of Bengal, who are fishermen, are all 
Musalmans, 


§ 2.—The Fishermen and Boatmen of Northern India, 


The most important classes of boatmen in Northern 
India are Dhiwars of the United Provinces, and the 
Jhiwars of Panjab and Scinde. These names are derived 
from the Sanskrit word Dhirar, signifying a fisherman. 
Tho boatmen of Northern India are called Mallab. 
They are closely connected with the caste called Kahar. 
The Mallahs of Cawn ns’) called Kadhar. The 
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Mallabs are divided into many sections of which the 


following are the best known :— 
1, Geure, 4 Kanofia. 
2% Banar, 5. Saroriya. 
3 Tirhutia. 6, Mariysri. 


1 


‘The Jhiwars who are found in Panjab and Scinde are 
considered there as a clean caste. They are not only 
fishermen, but serve also as water-oarriers to high caste 
Hindu families. The boatmon of the Panjab are mostly 
Mahomedans. 


§ 8—The Fishermen of Gujrat. 
The fishermen of Gujrat are called Machi. 


§ 4.—The Fishermen of the Malabar Coast. 


The following are the fishermen castes of the Mala- 
r Coast :— 


1, Vellamar, tive by fresh water fishing. 
2. Marakan, enjoy the mon monopoly of! of the soa-fisheries. 
a Bhombadan’ fishermen of falabar, 


§ 5.—The Fishermen, Boutmen and Litter-carriers of 
Mysore. 


The caste that generally work as fishermen, boatmen 
and litter-carriers in Mysore are there called Besta, 
With reference to these, the following account is given 
in the last Census Report of Mysore :— 


‘Thea (the Besta) aro fishermen, boatmen and patanquin-bearors, 
‘Thoir number is 99,497, or little short of ono hundred thousand 
persons, absorbing a little ener on two cont. of the totul and are 
Fore than 5 per ceut. of the clas. [Thos are known by dierent 
DAMCE RCCO! to localities. In the Eastern dintricts, they are 
called Basta fekoracnts in the Southern Toraya, Ambica and Gangs 
Makkals. Tologu-speaking population call them  Parivors 
(boatmen) + while in the their names are Kalyara, 
aud Basis. Thero ore a fow ol other sub-divixions returned, with 
insignificant numbers, under the names of [elli, Chammali, Raya- 
ravota and Surmakalu. These are aerate to bo of a lower 
rank. Their chiof oveupations are fishing, palanquin-benring and 
lime-burning, Some of them are employed by Ciovernment as 
peons, &c., whilst a large nomber is engagod in egricultural puraulte, 








CHAP. II1—THE CRIMINAL TRIBES. 


Asona the Goalas who are cowherds by caste, and 
are to be found in almost every part of India, there 
are many bad characters, but the class asa whole cannot 
be called 2 criminal tribe. The Gujars, who are to be 
found chiefly in Rajputana and Seinde, and who are 
also cowherds by caste, are believed to be addicted to 
thieving. Besides these there ore particular castes and 
tribex in every province of India who are believed to 
be professional thieves and gang robbers. In Bengal 
the following castes furnish by Sar the largest number 
of criminals :— 

1 Bat An hie gr eee 


2. Baori ... Al inal caste, found 
scat ece oe ne 


% Kaora } Found chief in the tracts to the South 

& Bom Alriginal tribes whoce ontenaible Socupe- 
e whose 

Role} fonts basket and mat-making. 
6& Hori... Sweepers, 
7. Bedia -.. Herbalists and snake-catchere, 
The criminal tribes of Behar are the following :— 
1, Dome. t 2 Bind. 


The following are the criminal tribes of the Upper 
Gangetic Doab :— 


Gujar. 

Jat. 

Sansi. 

Maras. 

Men Groat Mohomedans now, thor beerving Hindu 
festivals and rites). ee 

Haibora. 


es PPsepr 
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The undermentioned are the criminal tribes of Baj- 
putana 


Thori. 
Ohara. 
Saxsi. 
Bauria. 
Maghaya. 


iraaxis. 
8 Bhool. 
The following are the criminal tribes of the Madras 
Presidency :— 


1, Koliaw (fonnd in the Dravira) 
2 Koraver do.) 
3. Gorakalas (found fn Telingana), 
4. Chaphon (found chief vaitey of the Krinhna river}. 


The following are the criminal tribex of the Bombay 
Presidency :-~ 


Ramasi {found chiefly in Maharashtra). 

Katha Kavi (found in Northern Konkan). 

Katori (found in Northora Konkan). 

. Banjari, 

5. Lambanis. 

6 Waddar, 

T. Bedor (fonnd in the Southern Maharatta country). 

& Panihi (found in Khandesh and Berar). 

9. Bheels (foun A). 

10. Bompti (fonnd in the Maharatta country}. 

11, Findari (found everywhere in the Decoan, Not 2 
separate caste, but originally an association of 

vagahonds and robbers). 


A pope 
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HINDU SECTS. 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


CHAP I—THE PROPER METHOD OF ENQUIRY 
REGARDING RELIGIONS. 


To give an intelligible account of the Hindu sects 
and to fix their precise place relatively to other reli- 
ious xystems, it seems to me absolutely necessary, at 
the outset, to say something about the essential nature 
of religions generally, and tho usual course of their 
development. It is only by the light of such a dis- 
aisition that the study of the origin and growth of 
the several religious sects to be found in this country 
can be made interesting and profitable. In what I am 
going to say the reader will, I fear, find a great deal 
that is not in accordance with the prevailing ideas on the 
subject j and, in order that there may be no mistake in 
weighing and appraising the opinions I express, I must 
at the very threshold explain the method on which I 
Propose to proceed, 

‘un theology, us in astronomy, physiology, geology 
and many other sciences, we cannot, by mere observa- 
tion, carry our investigations ; 7 :s required point. As 

1 
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the fanctions of the internal organs of the human body 
or the manner in which the rocks have been formed 
cannot be known by direct observation, so it is impos- 
sible, by the same means, to give a satisfactory answer 
to many of the vexed questions of theology. We can- 
not depute anyone to any place beyond this earth to 
ascertain whether our so-called prophets were in fact 
what they profes! to be, or whether they were not 
mere men like ourselves though possessed of greater 
shrewdness. The only way open in such cases to arrive 
at the truth is to start with a hypothesis which is based 
on probability. If the bypot esis which is adopted 
suffice to explain all the known facts connected with 
the subject, no scientific mind can hesitate to accept it. 
At any rate when an hypothesis fails to explain the 
phenomena which it is meant to account for, it must be 
Tejected at once. 

The belief of every orthodox person that his own 
religion was brought direct from heaven by an incar- 
nation of God Almighty, or by a trusted agent specially 
deputed by the Most High, fas prima farte the same 
element of improbability as the Ptolemaic theory of 
astronomy. It is perhaps much more reasonable to 
suppose that the sun and the planets revolve round 
our poor earth, than to believe that although this 
little orb of ours, is as a speck compared with the 
entirety of the universe, yot it is the place where 
God ‘Alinighty delights to make long sojourns in human 
form. 

To a man whose common sense has not been per- 
verted by early training, and who knows the ways of 
the world, the assertion that any particular religion 
has had its origin in a special message of Divine 
favour to any raco or nation, might appear to be 
open to question. When a stock-broker or com- 
pany promoter issues a rose-coloured prospectus re- 
Paring the present condition or probable future of a 
commercial concern, no man who understands business 
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thinks of buying its shares without satisfying himself 
by proper in quiriesthat the persons recommending it 
to the public are com to form a correct forecast, 
and are not interested in misrepresenting the facts. 
When a quack advertises a medicine as having the 
power to cure every kind of malady that the human 
system is heir to, he is always looked upon with suspi- 
cion, though he may dupe many poor sufferers who, in 
their hopelessness, may be disposed to rely upon him. 
The alchemists and Sanyasis, who claim to Nave the 
power of converting the baser metals into gold, very 
seldom find in these days anyone foolish enough to be 
taken in by them. When a cute loafer appears in a 
native court, und pretends to be a near relative or 
secret agent of the Viceroy, he is seldom trusted even 
by the woukest of our Princes. If then it ia a wise 
policy in other departments of life to look with suspicion 
upon the men who promise too much and profess to 
possess extraordinary powers, it must be difficult to see 
any reason why we should make an exception in favour 
of the professors of the theocratic art, who apparently 
lived and died in exactly the same manner as any 
ordinary mortal, and yet claimed to be the incarnations, 
Tepresentatives or trasted agents of the Most High. 
Prima facie they stand on no better footing than the 
alchemist, the company promoter, the quack medicine 
vendor, und the loafer without credentials. 

To those who have had opportunities for stadying the 
ways of sharpers, the man of religion must appear to be 
even moro unreliahle than those who practise on the cre- 
dulity of the people in other spheres. The honesty of 
tho latter can be tested in various ways, and as they know 
well that if they fail te achieve what they promise they 
might become legally punishable, none but the most 
reckless among them can feel inclined to cheat men by 
alchemy or a commercial bubble. But the priests of 
modern times very seldom make any promise whi 
they can be called upon to fulfil in this world, They 
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deal in galvation and the spiritual happiness of the soul 
after death, and, for the purpose of avoiding an nudit, 
they have a fur safer vantage ground than even the 
engineers of the Indian Public Works Department, and 
the mooktears or attorneys of the Indian county courts, 
The P. W. D. official who attempts to enrich himself 
by the pretence that the embankment which he had 
been commissioned to build on the sea-coast has been 
washed away by a storm-wave, or the mooktear of the 
old type who attempts to cheat his muster by pretend- 
ing to have bribed the Police for him, rans a chance of 
detection which might lead ty his utter ruin. But such 
fears need not disturb the priest's deep repose. 

Such being the case, and the profession of the priest 
being calculated to bring tar more honour, power and 
wealth than any other culling, his temptations are great, 
So he cannot reasunably m from men even that 
amount of confidence which can be reposed on the 
quack or the alchemist. It is true that the curers of 
our souls very often affect to be quite indifferent to 
wealth and worl-ly comforts, and from this fact it 
is argued that the motive to cheat men being wanting, 
they may be treated with confidence. But to every 
one who has studied the ways of the priests, it must 
be evident that they have alla morbid craving, for, at 
least, being honoured by men, and‘that though, at the 
outset, they may profess to be above the vulyar love 
of luere, yet us soon as their power is sufficiently estab- 
lished, they betray an amount of avarice and craving 
for luxurious living that ix not to be found in the great~ 
est secular rulers, While the latter are satistied with a 
sinall fraction of the income of their subjects, the priest 
will bring complete ruin on his vielims, if by Noing 
o be can turn an extra penn aven the luwyer’s foes 
have a limit. But thei no limit whatever to the 
demand of a priest. He pretends to have the power of 
enriching his followers. But the actual result of his 
operations is only to impoverish thom. 
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Like some unscrupulous loan brokers the man of 
roligion does not hesitate the least to break even a 
bruised reed. In fact the greater the embarrassment 
of the victim, the greater is the opportunity of both, 
A big landowner is heavily in debt. A broker comes 
to him, and offers to raise the loan required by him at 
» very moderate rate of interest. The proposal is very 
tempting to him, and when it is necepted, the broker 
finds little difficulty in getting out of him a few han- 
dred rupees for alleged preliminary expenses, With 
that money he goes away, never to turn up again. 
The suno experiment is tried by every one of the 
Lirds of the same feather, and the result of their com- 
bined operations is to make their victim sink deeper 
and deeper in the mire. The modus operandi of the 
priest ix exactly the same, the only difference being 
that he never finds it necessary to abscond or decamp. 
‘Whon his rites and incantations are proved by the event 
to be ineffective, he will throw the responsibility on 
a malignant star, or account for the failure by attri- 
buting it to want of faith in his dupe. 

At an early stage of their career, the spiritual 
teachers, no doubt, deal in alittle genuine milk of whole- 
xome morality. But that fact cannot entitle them to be 
implicitly trusted, for as soon as they find that they are 
blindly followed by the mob, they hesitate not the least 
to adulterate their ethical stock-in-trade with the most 
powertal anmwsthetics, intoxicants and narcotics, so as to 
dispose their followers to submit to their operations with 
alucrity. The priests ask us to have faith in them, and 
we are too mach accustomed to the demand to perceive 
its absurdity. But if an alchemist. quack or company 
promoter were to press upon us such advice, surely we 
wonld not blindly yield to it. 

80 far I have been speaking of only the natural 
presumption which there onght to be against the 
claims to extraordinary powers put forward by, or on 
behalf of, the so-called prophets and incarnations. That 
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sumption may or may not be rebutted by the evidence 
Beal te support their cuse. Thut is net the question 
which I am going to deal with just now. But in order 
to discuss it properly, I must first of all try to analyse 
the way in which, according to the evidence afforded 
by history, religious systems have been actually deve- 
oped. I shall then show that their course is consistent 
only with the doctrine that they have their origin in 
the policy of men, and not in any extraordinary measure 
adopted by the Most High through His mercy towards 
Us, 


CHAP. Il.—THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
THEOCRATIO ART. 


On tho supposition that our religions have been given 
to us by God Almighty, they cannot possibly have any 
course of development. y must have existed, at 
the beginning, in the same state as now. As the 
speculations of Laplace, Lyell and Darwin are shut out 
altogether on the supposition that the universe was 
created in the manner described in the ancient scriptures 
and codes of law, so a faith in divine revelation 
precludes all inquiry ax to the origin and evolation of 
the theocratic art. But the evidence afforded by history 
shows that religions have had a regular covrse of evolu- 
tion, und £ propose first of all to trace its successive steps. 

With reference to the subject which I purpose to 
deal with here, there are at present two quite opposite 
theories which, for want of better names, Cay eall the 
orthodox theory and the modern theory. According to 
the orthodox theory, religion was in its highest state of 
purity in the beginning of creation, and, through the 
growing wickedness of men, it is becoming more 
and more corrupt, as the world is advancing in age. 
According to the other theory, which is favoured by the 
philosophers of modern Europe, and by those of our 
countrymen who blindly follow them, religious ideas 
were extremely crude in the primitive times, and, as 
civilisation has advanced, its inevitable progress has been 
from fetichism, idolatry and polytheism to monotheism 
pure and simple. With roan y the orthodox theory, 

( 82 
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I need not say anything. But with regard to the 
modern theory it must be observed that it is open to 
exception on more grounds than one. It nsxumes thet, 
as in other separtments, the progress of religion is 
determined solely by the advancement of men in philo- 
sophical thoughtiulness, This view ix directly contra~ 
dicted by one of the greatest of English historians. 
Macaulay says :— 

There are branches of knowledge with rexpect to’ which the law 
of the human mind is progress In mathematics, when once a pro- 

sition hus heen demonstrated, it is never afterwards contested. 

wery fresh story is as solid a basis for a new auperstricture ax the 
original foundation was. Here, therefore, is a cunstant addition to 
the stock of truth In the inductive wiences again, the law is 
progress, Every day furnishes new facts, ani thus brings theory 
nearer and nearer to fection. There ix no chance that, cithor in 
the porely demonstrative, or in the purely experimental nciencey 
the world will ever go back ur even remain stationary. Nobody 
ever heard of a reaction against Taylor's theorem, or of a rouc- 
tion against Harvey's doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 

But with theology the cane ix very different. Ax respects natural 
religion—revelation being for the present altogethor left out of the 
question it ia nut exay to nee that a whilovopher of the present day 

8 more favourably situated than es or Simmonides, Ho has 
before him just the mame ovidences of design in the atructure of the 
univerao which the carly Grovky bad. We say just thy same, for the 
discoveries of morern astronomers and anatomists have reall 
added nothing to the force of that argument which a reflecting min 
finds in every beast, bird, insect, fish, leaf, flower and shale. 

i "enophon's hear 
iy the reso 
. Au to the ottier great questi 
an after death ? we do not see th: 
Unansisted reason, ix 
than t indian, Not a single one of the many sciences 
fn which we surpass the Blackfoot Indians throws the mnallest yt 
on the state of the soul after the animal itfe in extinct. In truth, 
all the philosophers, anciout and modern, who have attempted, 
‘withoot the belpot revelation, to prove the immortality of man, from 
Plato down to Franklin, appear to us to have failul deplorably, 


The great English historian, in hia usnal way, goes 
here a little too fur. There are clearly marks of pros 
gressive development in the theocratic art. However, 
the historian is certainly right in the view that the 
progress of theology lias not been in the same lines 
as that of the physical or tho mathematical sciences. 
The reason of this is not fur to seek. The progress of 
the sciences depends upon the progress of the human 
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intellect, and not upon any other circumstance. A 
scientific discovery cannot, in most cuses, affect the 
pecuniary or political interest of any class. And even 
where it has a prejudicial effect on such interests, the 
arguments and experiments by which it is proved 
render it quite impossible to ignore it. But the 
changes in tho modus operandi of the priests depend 
upon, not one, but three different factors, namely, their 
increasing shrewdness, the increasing boldness engen- 
dored in them by their success, and the state of society 
with which they have to deal. Hence, in theology 
there are those complicated movements which puzzle 
the superficial thinkers, and are characterised by them 
as backward or forward according to their peculiar 
ideas of progress or retrogression. 

When other circumstances do not offer any impedi- 
ment, the theocratic art certainly becomes more and 
more developed according to a law of its own, and the 
view propounded by Macaulay that it has remained 
stationary cannot be accepted, consistently with the 
facts recorded in history and the saered Scriptures. 
The now yvenerally avcepted doctrine of the European 
philosophers who hold that the natural progress of 
religion is from tetichism, polytheism and idolatry to 
monotheism seems to be equally undeserving of accept- 
anco. It no doubt embodies a fraction of the truth. 
The theocratic art begins indeed with fetichism. But 
the highest devolopment it is capable of, is not mono~ 
theiym,—which represents only an usual concomitant® of 
one of itsintermedinte states, —but abomination-worship, 
which is the climax that it can attain, This is proved 
by the undeniable evidence of history, and it must be 
so according to the hypothesis that religion has its origin 
in tho policy of the priests, and not in divine grace, 

Thore iy by natare a groundwork for superstitions 
belief in the human mind. So long as the fortunes of 


See 
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men depend to a great extent on chance, so long as the 
riadical ccléuce is not sufficiently advanced, and so 
long again as we are unable to predict or control 
meteorological phonomena, the human mind must be 
prepared more or less to submit to the exactions of the 
priest, the quack and the fortune-teller. The jurisdic- 
tion of these is becoming more and more narrowed 
with the progress of the sciences, and of the arts of 
shipbuilding, navigation and canal irrigation, coupled 
with such institutions of modern civilization as insur- 
ance offices, fire brigades, poor-houses and ho: 
When anyone gots fever now, whatever may 
orthodoxy, he depends more upon quinine than upon 
the Batuka Vairaba or the Aparajita incantations of 
his priests, There was atime when, in order to avoid the 
visitation of heaven's wrath in the form of the thander- 
bolt, every Hindu caused a label to he stuck up on the 
apper parts of the door frames in his house, containing 
a ew Sanskrit verses. But the science of electricity 
has of late been teaching the people to depend more 
upon the lightning rod, than on the names of the fivo 
thunder-preventing saints. In order to prevent loss 
by fire or boatwreck, Indian traders, in many places, 
still spend very large sums of money to secure the 
favour of Bramha, Ganga and Vallabhachari. But tho 
advantages of brick buildings and insurance are being 
understood more and more, and, in Benyal at Jeast, the 
rage for Bramba Puja and Ganga Puja has diminished 
very materially. Whether the clearances of the Vul- 
labhachari shrine at Nathdowrn from marine policies, 
vowed to it by the traders of Ciujrat and Bombay, 
have diminished or not, ix a matter as to which I have 
not been able to get any reliahie information. In any 
case, the sphere of the priests’ operations is becoming 
more and more circumscribed. However, his domain 
is still wide enough. 

But because thore was, and still is, a natural inclina- 
tion in men to believe in, and rely on, the supernatural, 
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it does not follow that’ their religious beliefs have a 
spontaneous course as the European thinkers seem to 
assume. History proves that the empires of the priests 
are established in the very same manner as those of the 
secular monarchs. However much a settled Govern- 
ment may be desired by men, yot history does not 
furnish a single instance in which the blessing of a 
strong ruler ut the head has not been more or less 
forced upon the people who are placed under his sway. 
Similarly, however much a religion may be valued by 
those who profess it, it had never been wanted until it 
was forced upon them by the literary genius or poli- 
tical tact of some great teacher. In fact, in religion 
and politics, as in every other sphere, it is the artist 
that creates the demand for the inventions of his art. 

Upon » careful survey of the religious systems of the 
world, it appears that all the primitive religions incul- 
exte the worship of either the friendly powers of 
nature or of demons. Generally speaking, the priest 
vannot approach the savage, who lives by hunting, 
fishing or cattle breeding, exeept by the most merciless 
bullying. The savage can have no seope or ambition for 
acquiring wealth or high office, and as he has en Aypo- 
thisie no idea of any kind of luxury, the promise of 
heaven can have no influence on him, and he can have no 
motive to worship friendly gods. The only way to 
make him amen: he to priestly discipline, lies in leading 
him to believe that diseases and deaths are caused by a 
set of fierce and bloodthirsty gods who can be pro- 
pitiated ouly by the sacrifice of goats, pigs, sheep, do, 
Wis cattle being his prineipal, if not his sole, wealth 
that is the only method of worship which his priest 
can turn to account. Hence the demon-worship and 
the sacrifice of animals in the pre-agricultural stage of 
civilization. 

With the development of society, men become subject 
to hopes, influences and fears which had been unknown to 
them before. When agriculture begins to be practised, 
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the tillers of the soil find that rain is necessary for 
their operations, and that it does not take place in 
all yeurs when most wanted. At this stage the 
shrewder members of society, who hate manual Inbour 
and desire nothing #0 much as to live on the fruits of 
other people’s industry, can ensily persuade the primi- 
tive plonghman to believe that rainfall depends upon 
the will or caprice of a deity who, like most mortals, 
has his price. The belief being impressed, the primi- 
tive priest has only to invent a plausible and attruetive 
programme, The expedient which he has usuully 
recourse to is the kindling of a fire, and the burning of 
butter or incense on the altar, These are the least 
bulky goods that the primitive agriculturist cout] he 
called upon to supply to his priest. The process is 
somewhat wasteful if carried out under too much vigil- 
ance. But in the operations of the priest, as in those 
of the political adventurer, wastefulness is inevitable, 
The primitive priest is compelled hy the necessity of 
his position to promise tangible ood service, such as 
rainfall to the tillers of the soil, health to the aick, and 
children to barren women. Hix constituents cannot 
appreciate the value of salvation, Moksha, Nirvana or 
spiritual happiness of the suul after death, and in order 
to make them yenerate him and submit to his exactions, 
he is obliged to promise more substantial services, In 
doing so he hus to tread upon very trencherous ground, 
But rainfall may take place at the required time in the 
course of nature ; the sick may he restored to health 
hy nature ; and a woman believed to be barren may 
also bear a child in the course of nature. If the event 
he such as to support the priest’s pretensions, he knows 
how to take the credit. Lf there be disappointment, he 
knows how to transfer the responsibility to a malignant 
star, or to want uf fuith on the part of his dupe. 
Nevertheless the priest cannot but be conscious that 
it in not safe to promise the rendering of worldly ser. 
vice, He therefore takex the earliest opportunity 
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to shift his ground. By promising Nirvan, Moksha or 
snivation he runs no risk whatever. He therefore sets 
himpelf to educate the people to value these principalities 
in Utopia, That seems to be the true origin of the 
Upanishads and the metaphysics of the ancients. 


In the primitive stage of agriculture, the powers 
supposed to be concerned in sending rain to earth 
receive the largest share of worship. When the priest 
finds how easy it is to dupe the majority of men, he 
goes on adding more and more gods to his pantheon, 
inventing at the same time the most complicated and 
attractive programmes, so as to win the esteem and 
confidence of the people, and to make himself a neces- 
sity tothem. Nothing comes amiss to him at this stage. 
Allegorical divinities, the souls of deceased persons, nay, 
rivers, hot springs, trees, birds, beasts and serpents suffice 
to serve as the bases of elaborate rites. The votary is 
ealled upon to supply not merely butter, mutton, goats, 
wine and scents, but everything else that might add 
dignity te, or put a decent veil on, the priest’s opera- 
tions, Some of the things required by him to give 
cover to his spoliations are quite useless, and withal 
very difficult to procore. But, as I have already suid, 
wastefulness is inevitable in priesteraft as in the modus 
Sperandé of the other classes who live by their wits. 
Neither the priests nor uny other class of sharp men 
eun afford to abide by the principles of taxation laid 
down by Adam Smith. The secular rulers may be 
called upon to be satisfied with only such sources 
of revenue us enable them to get almost the whole 
of what is paid by those who are made liable to the 
tax. But the priest, the mooktear and the engineer 
will very seldom hesitate to set their weapons in motion 
for fear that they might not get more than a fraction 
of what their victims must lose. 


The natnre-worshipping priests haye, in some coun- 
tries, boen able to maintain their empire forages. But 
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it is simply impossible that they should bo allowed to 
reign unmolested for ever, and, sooner or later, their 
success leads others to play a bolder game. These 
autocratic and ambitious teachers generally succeed in 
giving a rude shock to the fabric built by the nature- 
worshippers. They claim to be worshipped as gods 
themselves, and cannot tolerate the practice of according 
any homage to the dumb material objects and powers. 
So they proclaim, more or less directly, that men must 
worship them, and not Indra or Woden, Jupiter or 
Thor, who might serve ns convenient shams in the 
beginning, but are, like the Bahadoor Shahs and the 
Wajid Alis, quite useless when the adventurer’s power 
is completely established. Whether this view of the 
origin of the man-worshipping religions, and of the 
process by which they supersede the nature-worshipping 
cults, be accepted or not, this much at least is established 
beyond doubt, by the evidence of history, that the 
former have always followed the latter, and that there 
is not a single instance in which they have appeared 
in the contrary order. 

According to the ideas generally favoured by the 
modern thinkers, monotheism is the highest develop- 
ment that religion is capable of. This view ix quite 
natural in those who are moro conversant with Chris- 
tianity and Mahomedanism than with any of the other 
religions. The Mahomedans never take the trouble 
to stndy other religions, and Europeans aro placed 
amidst such surroundings, that, with all their inquisi- 
tiveness and industry, it is well-nigh impossible for 
them to make an accurate estimate of the several 
systems, or to arrive at n correct determination regard- 
ing their relative position. Europe knows only one 
form of faith, and that cult is an exotic plant #0 stunted 
and dwarfed by the Lutheran Reformation, that it has 
never found scope for developing all its potentialities. 
Europe is, in fact, no more the place for the study of reli- 
gions than the desert of Sahara is for thestudy of botany. 
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The evidence afforded by history goes very far to 
prove tbat monotheism is only the usual appendage 
of the man-worshipping religions, The apostle of 
monotheism says :—“ There is bat one God and I am 
his viceroy.” On the supposition that such preach- 
ing is not based upon genuine revelation, it must 
be admitted to have for its object the creation of a 
strict monopoly. The truth seems to be that mono- 
theism is no more an advanced idea in theology than 
the absolute monarchies set up by Julius Caesar and 
Cromwell were institutions in advance of the Roman 
Senate, and the British Long Parliament. 





In our experience of every-day Jife, we see thut when 
too much power is acquired by any individual, its abuse 
is inevitable, and pnestly power is no exception to 
the rule. The success with which the nature-worship- 
ping and the man-worshipping Priests are able to ply 
their trade, emboldens some adventurers to pla: still 
more daring games, and to inculcate the worship of such 
abominations us enable them to create every possible 
opportunity for gratifying their depraved {ust by 
vorrupting the morals of their dupes. The cults in- 
yented by them are, generally speaking, of very recent 
origin, und cannot but be taken to be the highest deve- 
opments that the theocratic art is capable of. 

From what is stated above, it will appear that the 
usual transition of ail religions is from natare-worship 
to man: worship, and from man-worship to abomination- 
worship. In India all these forms of faith are to be 
found in the living condition. In Europe nature- 
worship has been since long suppressed altogether, and 
the Lutheran Reformation, combined with the common 
sense of the Inity, hus smothered the inevitable ten- 
dency to abomination-worship. Perhaps it was rendered 
unnecessary by the confessional rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But the fact of there having been 
such tendencies even in Europe is abundantly proved 
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by history. Perhaps no class of priests have been more 
prone to ubuse their power than the Popes and their 
lieutenants. In speaking of the See of Rome Macau- 
lay says :— 

Daring the i hich ld the Refc ti 
bate, amr, tie Ei tesicrae, tit 





¢ of 
the graceful would permit, these things were the delight and oven 
the serous businena of their lives, ¢ * * * 


When these circumstances, and the history of such 
eurly sects us the Marcionites and the Curpoe 3° 
are taken into consideration, it seems that Europe has 
had a very narrow escape from abomination-worship 
of the aggravated type with which we are unfortanately 
too familiar in this country. However that may he, 
the existence of the abomination-worshipping sects in 
the world cannot be ignored, and, if their origin and 
history be studied, it would appear that they have, in 
all cases, followed the man-worshipping cults, as they 
must do on the hypothesis that the religions havo had 
their origin in haan policy. 





See Gibbons’ Decline ant Fall of the Roman Empire. 


CHAP III.—THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


Tue religious systems existing in the world can be 
classified in various ways, in accordance with different 
principles. From the point of view of their usual course 
of evolution, they are, as stated in the last chapter, 
capable of being divided into the following classes :— 

{* Demox-woxsnie Found ect among 


2, Natcre-worsutP {inclad- Found chi chiefty among the 
ing the worship of al- — agricuttaral nations of 
legoricaldivinities,treea, —_ primitive times, 
rivers, hot | springs, 
birds, beasts, &c.). 

(1. Mas-worsmir Found in almost every 

civilized country. 

{a) Religi-ns inculesting the The  Siva-worshipping 
worship of an imaginary —_religion is of this class, 
god of such a type as to thong th there is in it 

| dinpoue men to worship of ment of abomi- 

the mendicant beggars. ‘Dation-worshi 

| ()) Religions inculeating the Buddhism and Jainism. 

worship of some reat 
teachers believed 

attained o higher 

24 condition than that of 

a the gods, by ansterities 

| of any other means. 











{e) Religions inculeating the Christianity, Mahome- 
worship, of some great ~daniee ani Sikhism. 


lieved to be tho 
agente pa the Most High. 

@ Religions ineulcating the Ram-worship, Krishna- 
worship of ancient worship. . 
hero ax a : 
incarnation 

Toxa- WORSHIP Found among cultured 
people. in etvilized 
countrioen, = 


( 335 ) 
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4, ABOMINATION-WORSHIP Found only in countries 
that have an ancient 
civilization combined 
with the ignorance of 
tho masser. 

6, MIXED RELIGIONS, 


Viewing the religions in connection with their infu- 
ence on the morality of men, they fall under ‘he 
following groups : 

1. Religions having little or nothing to do with the preach- 

2 Ralitions encourszing chief lity according to 

lons encour el ly pure moralii inj 

‘heights of thet eachions, 

& Religions encouraging immorality more or less, while 
inculcating some morality also. 

4, Roligions directly inculcating the grossext immoralitios. 

5, Religions indirectly encouraging immorality. 

Looked at from the point of view of the services 
which tho priests offer to perform, their fuiths may be 
classified as follows :— 


1. Tangiblo-service- ising religions. 
& Taueibteserice proming religions 
3. Mischief-making religions, 


Looked at from the point of view of the subsidies 
and services claimed by the priests, the religions may 
be classified as follows :— 








Almost all the ancient 
1, Ghi, incense, meat and wine- Tigionn are of thin 
demanding religions. and favour 


Religions demanding the / 
building of monasterios | 
and temples in addition 
to other votive offerings. 

3. Mere aimetaking religions, These may be said to far 

vour direct taxation. 








s ‘The religions nf the Matio- 
4. Religions demanding mili-) means, tho Sikhs, ond 
tary sorvice. the Navas aro more or 

ees of thiv character. 


Looked at from the point of yiew of charch govern- 
ment, the religions may be grouped in many different 
ways, a3, for instance, the following :-— 

1, Aristocratic religions, of which the ministers are heredi- 


ta 
2 Repub religions, of which the ministers aroordained 
nomination or 


2. Baliglovs that profess to have no priests 
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If the attitude of the several religions towards each 
other be taken into consideration, then they may be 
classified as follows :— 

L Federal religions shewing doe toleration to every form 
ith. 
* aeory cate nk hele vn ae false orion, am 

The man-worshipping religions are generally the 
most autocratic, though founded by teachers who push 
up the lower classes in order to destroy the power of 
the nature-worshipping priests. Like the Turk the 

rophets who claim adoration for themselves cannot 
Pear a brother near their throne. 

Having regard to the visible objects and: symbols to 
which worship is offered, the most important forms of 
faith are the following :-— 

Tree, bird, beast and serpent-worshipping religions. 


P 


% Sun, 'moon and lake and son worship’ religions, 
* sea-worshi 
4. Mound-worshipping religions. sabia 
& GitgeneehiS ping tellgion 
lren-worshipping 2. 
7. Deoont image-worshipping religions. 
8 Qbsoene symbol-worahipping religions, 
9, Altar-worshipping, “worshipping and monastery 
tubsidining religions. 


10. Gura-worshipping religions. 

Of these, the first four are found chiefly among half 
civilized and savage nations. ‘ The fifth form, namely, 
fire-worship, finds great favour among some of the most 
advanced races of men in the world. Its only draw- 
backs are :— 

EE betas Soviet mont way for appropriating bulky and 
2. It cannct enable the priest to make onlimited dewands 
‘on public charity, 

The sixth form is not well suited for purposes of 
priestoraft, and is very rare. The seventh and the 
eighth forms enable the priesthood not only to acquire 
every kind of property, but also to oorrons the morala 
of their female votaries. The abuse which the image- 

B, HO 22 
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worshipping priests make of their powers and oppor- 
tunities Fonie however, very often to revolts Prat 
threaten to make n clean sweep of idolatry. But the 
so-called reformations ere, fenerally more apparent 
than real, the operations of the iconoclasts serving, 
in nine cases out of ten, to establish only altar-worship, 
book-worship, monastery-worship, or guru-worship, 
which are, in many respects, worse than idolatry. 

Quite recently some very earnest attempts have been 
made by teachers like the late Pundit Dayanand to 
replace idolatry by the ancient Vedic cult. But idol- 
worship is a much more effective and useful weapon ,to 
the priest than fire-worship, and is no more likely to be 
superseded by it than railways of modern times by the 
ancient means of locomotion like the dak pulki, the 
postchaise and the bullock-eart. Idol-worship may 
give way only to monasteries and churehes claiming 
endowments of property and State subsidies while like 
idolatrous shrines, serving alxo as permanent contri- 
vances for drawing towards them the smull charities of 
the public. 


OHAP. IV.—DEFINITIONS OF RELIGION. 


Wer oll possess 1 vague notion of what is called 
religion which suffices for all practical purposes. But 
the least attempt to define the term shows that our ideas 
on the subject are very far from being clear and definite. 
In fact, like the juridical terms:—“ aw,” “legal right,” 
and “ possession” the word religion, though appear- 
ing to be a very simple one, cannot possibly be defined 
except by a very careful analysis. The reader who may be 
curious to study the definitions proposed by the thinkers 
of Europe, ancient and modern, may refer to Professor 
Max Miiller’s treatise on the Origin of Religion. In his 
Science oj’ Religion, the eminent philosopher himself 
gives the following definition of the term :— 

Rieter as ieee 
Tnfinite under different names and under varying disguises.” 

This definition has been condemned by the author 
himself. In one of his later works, he says :— 

“© Religion consists in the perception of the Infinite under such 
manifestations ae are able to influence the moral character of man. 
The Giford Lectures, 1988, p, 188, 

These definitions might be taken to embody their 
author’s ideas ns to what religion ought to be. But 
very few of the religions actually existing in this world 
can be said to have anything to do with the appreben- 
sion of the Infinite, 

. To me it seems that the word religion has two 

different meanings. According to one of its as; it 

is the art of bringing men unier priestly discipline, by 
( 339 ) 
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means of threats and hopes held out in the namea of 
superior and unseen powers. In its other aspect, it oan 
be defined only as the sum total of the belief, sen- 
timents and practices to which the laity are led by 
priestly influence and art. In fact, religion is to a 
great extent the same thing as politics, the only differ- 
ence being that the rewards and punishments by which 
the politician acquires and maintains his power are all 
of an earthly nature, whereas the priest terrorises and 
consoles men by implanting in their minis a belief in 
supernatural influences for good and evil. Where the 
priests have for their object the improvement of the 
morality of men, or of their social and domestic virtues, 
they are generally able to do great goo to society. 
But, like most worldly men, they usually seek more to 
aggrandise themselves than to do any good to mankind, 
and they not only do very little to improve the moral- 
ity of men, but sometimes encourage the gro=xest immor- 
ity, either to gratify their own carnal appetites, or 
simply to attract followers. They profess to make 
men happy, and, hy the hopes of future bliss which they 
hold out, they no doubt actually impart a ray of light in 
the darkest hours of our woes. But, generall: lv speaking, 
they take a delight in wanton cruelty, and, like some of 
the greatest political tyrants, do more to increase the 
stock of our miseries than to alleviate them. Fasting, 
hook-swinging, bathing in cold water in winter morn- 
ings, living on half rations, eating the most unpalat- 
able food, roasting under a midday sun or amidst 
artificial fires, standing erect on one leg, keeping one 
arm constantly uplifted—these are some of the tortures 
to which the dupes of the priest are subjected. He bas 
the satisfaction of finding that the discipline imposed on 
society by him is being conformed to. But, in practisin; 
such cruelty, he betrays a kind of hard-heartedness whic! 
is not to be found even in the worst of secular rulers. 
jometimes, as in encouraging indiscriminate charit} 
and restricting usury, the Suthors of the religions _ 
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be credited with philanthropic motives. But the prac- 
tical result of their legislation is that they do a great 
deal of mischief, though with the best of intentions. 
For such teachings we cannot blame them. But they 
certainly prove that either the modern sciences are 
fraught with errors, or thatthe so-called prophets were 
only ordinary men, and very far from possessing that 
omniscience which they claimed. In fact there is hard- 
ly a single religion in the world which is bated on 
infallible knowledge or unexceptionable morality. 
Considering the forms of faith with which we are ac- 
quainted, it seems impossible to define religion in any 
other way than as mentioned above. It has certainly 
nothing to do with the perception of the Infinite. 


CHAP, V._THE TRUE ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS. 


Ir is believed by most men that religion has its origin 
in the will of Divine Providence ; but a careful exa- 
mination of the tenets of the several religions would 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that our faiths have 
had their source in human policy, and not in Divine 
will, At any rate, the theory deriving it from human 
policy can alone give a satisfactory explanation of such 

logical questions as the following :—~ 


Why is it that the nature-worshi religi recede 
7 ‘the man-worshi| faithe, ppl st Toan-worship 


3 that ible-sorvice-; romising religions 
geprtinds the calls that vale only grtaa my 
4 y is it that there are such differences between the 
several religions aa are to be found in them now? 
5 y is it ‘that some religions actually encourage immor> 
4 Why le it that the anclent religions recommended 
x. wip einaeesatme kat aa 
¥ speaking, snconrage the eacrides of animals ¢ 7 
8, Why is it that the ancient religions insisted upon the 
‘burning of ght and Hy 
9 Why is it that the Hindus believe in ten Avatars or 
auccessive incarnations ? 
1. ‘Why is it that even when actus ted by the best of motives 
so-called and incarnations have not beon 
able to give any Indication of thelr knowing even the 
physical ‘olencee? e 
On the theory that the religions have their origin in 
human policy, there caanot possibly be any difficulty in 
explaining these questions ; but on uny other supposition 
they are quite insoluble. 
( 342 ) 
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Admitting, as we must do, that all the religions have 
their origin in human policy, the question next arises 
whether they are the outcome of true philanthrophy, or 
of selfishness, pure and simple. The fact is, that while 
there is an element of genuine Philanthropy in some 
of the Teligions, there is a great deal of foulest, 
selfishness in the majority of them. If our religions 
be admitted to be the outcome of human policy, then 
the doctrine that the founders of the several systems 
of faith were actuated by purely unselfish zeal would 
be quite as absurd as the supposition that the object 
which Alexander, Mahomed Ghori, Sultan Baber, 
William the Conqueror, and Napoleon had in their 
view was only to give the blessing of good ant ant ae 
ment to the countries which they conquered. The 
religious sect founders are in fact neither better nor 
worse men than our political rulers. To outbid a 
powerful rival, or to avoid losing the confidence of the 
public, both the politician and the prophet may Grote 
very high principles. Bu,t in the absence of an Opposi- 
tion and an intelligent public opinion, it is very 
unusual for a religious or secular ruler to keep to 
the path of duty and rectitude. 


CHAP. VI—THE ALLEGED NECESSITY OF RE- 
LIGION FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF THE 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF MORALS. 


Is religion necessary for giving to men the highest 
ideal of moral life? This question is very often asked, 
but the answers given regarding it are extremely con+ 
flicting. There is no doubt that no system of law, 
however cleverly devised or efficiently administered, 
can go far enough to elevate the moral nature of man 
beyond a very limited range. But it does not follow 
that there ever has been any religion which enables 
man to attain anything like the highest moral altitude. 
On the contrary, many of the so-called religions of men 
tend more to corrupt their morality, than to purify it. 
There are in fact some religions as, for instance, those 
of the Tantrics, Kauls, Karta Bhajus, Bija Margis, 
Jalaliyas, Aghoris, &., which have perhaps not one 
redeeming feature in them, and which tend only to 
make their followers wallow in the mire of abominations. 
There are no doubt some religions which sincerely sim 
at improving the character of men in all their relations. 
But even the best of these full far short of the ideal of 
good citizenship taught by the exigencies of modern 
social life. A man may not violate the ten command- 
monts of Moses or the Panch Sila of Buddha, and still 
his character may be such as to make him a sore spot 
in the commonwealth. 

Upon a careful examination of the foundation of 
ethics, it must appear hg ovary reasonable and unbiased 
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mind that the principle of utility is the only source of 
morality, and that the character of men is regulated 
more by public opinion, than by the rules imposed on 
society by any revealed scripture. By threats of future 
evil or promises of futare bliss, religion can no doubt 
go a great way to enforce the rules of morality on men, 
But experience shows that public opinion, when it is 
wide awake and is of a healthy nature, bas far greater 
influence than any terror or hope that a priest may hold 
out. Religion may do good by moulding the views 
of men ; but, apart from public opinion, it is never pro- 
ductive of any important result. According to the 
religion of both Hindus and Mabhomedans there is not 
® greater sin than the drinking of spirituous liquors. 
But public opinion treats the vice more leniently than 
the Koran and the Smritis enjoin, and it is certainly 
Not quite so rare as it ought to be. Take, however, the 
case of beef-eating by a Hindu, The sin involved in the 
act is, according to the Shastras, not at all of a serious 
nature. But popular feeling is strong on the subject, 
and till lately there was perhaps not a single beef-eat- 
ing Hindu in the country. Among the Mahomedans 
there is perbaps still! not a single pork-eater. These 
facts clearly show that it is public opinion,, and not an: 

religious code, that hns the greatest influence in build- 
ing up what is called the conscience of men. Whatever 
influence religion has, is due chiefly to its being an 
important factor in moulding the opinions of men. The 
proper authorities to regulate public opinion on the 
subject are the philosophers, historians, statesmen and 
publicists. The sooner the priests cease to meddle in 
the matter, the better for the world. It is not at all 
desirable that morality should be based on false hopes 
and false terrors, however effective they may prove to 
be at times. The experience of the whole world shows 
that men who can invent falsehoods for the good of 
the world, are never slow to have recourse to the same 
means for attaining their own selfish objects. At any 
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rate there is nota single religion in the world whose 
moral standard is sufficiently high for the exigencies 
of civilized life. 

To bea good citizen the most important thing is to 
have a deep sense of morul responsibility for all our 
acts and omissions, A man may not be an actual thief, 
liar or murderer, but the result is all the same if he 
bas not sufficient firmness and sense of duty. A ship 
surveyor gives a certificate of seaworthiness to a ship, 
without carefully examining her condition. The vessel 
springs a leak while on a voyage, and is wrecked with 

ll her crew, cargo and passengers. If the real canse 
of the disaster be ascertainable by any evidence, the 
surveyor may be legally punished. But, whether he 
pays the penalty for fis negligence, or is able to escape 
scot-free, his delinquency hardty comes within the pur- 
bias of any revealed of morals, 7 7 

Then, again, su that an engineer in charge of 
the constraction oF mn bridge fails to aupervise the Sori 
of the contractors properly. The piers are not sunk 
to the required depth, or are built with unsuitable 
materials. The structure is finished, and is somehow 
able to go through a test. But, !o! when one day the 
river is in high flood through abnormal rainfall, and o 
heavily laden train passes over the bridge, it gives way, 
and there is one of those disasters which cast 2 gloom 
over the whole country. Yet the engineer may be 
reckoned as a highly moral man, if judged by the 
standard of the so-called religious teachers of the world, 

If a king or political minister needlessly declares war 
against an unoffending nation, and wastes the resources 
of his own country in spreading misery and desolation 
on his neighbours, he yet may be regarded oy a good 
man, and the priest may not find unything in the reli- 
gious codes to justify even a proposal for the punish- 
ment of excommunication which perhaps no one 
deserves more than he. He ought certainly to be boy- 
cotted and execrated by society while alive, and to die, 
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unwept, unhonoured and unknown. But the whole 
history of the world does not perhaps afford one single 
instance in which the Priesthood ve 80 poni a 
bloodthirsty destroyer of nations, except when the 
interest of the priestly class itself is served or affected, 
In fact there is no authority in any scripture for the 
oondign punishment of such monsters in purple. 

Take, again, the case of x man in power who, out of 
jealousy, causes the rnin of a rival or subordinate, and, 
yy vetoing his measures or handicapping him, subjects 
his country to on irreparable toss. The little man, 
dressed in brief authority, may be the model of a good 
Hindu or Christian ; but it must be admitted by every 
one that he deserves only to be hated and cursed. 

Suppose again, for instance, that a man of prayers 
organises and floats a commercial, mining or railway 
enterprise. His learning and reputation for piety serve 
to attract capital from every quarter. But either the 
scheme itself is quite unpractical, or the promoter 
is quite incapable of placing it on a sound footing, 
Whatever be the cause, it fails, and thousands of 
families are ruined altogether by the crash. The pro- 
moter may be given credit for honesty in the usual 
narrow sense of the term. He may even continue to 
be regarded as a man of piety, according to the 
standard of the priestly class. But, from the point of 
view of that elevated morality which is understood and 
valued only by practical men of the world, he cannot 
be regarded as a man of a very high moral sense. 

The prophets who affect to teach us morality, and 
claim to be worshipped on that account, are generally 
the men who betray the greatest disregard of that sense 
of moral responsibility which is the essence of good 
citizenship. To begin with, they generally teach their 
followers to lead an idle life, and to live by begging, 
ballying or cheating. The latter-day prophets of 
India, at least, ore, in fact, so many givers of licenses 
to beg, and to corrupt the morality of the people. The 
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mischief done by cneouraging able-bodied men to 
neglect the proper work of life, and live as drones on 
public charity, is simply incalculable. Itis not like the 
act of a thief or murderer which affects only a limited 
number of victims. Its effects are far-reaching, and 
its banefal influence continues, from generation to 
generation, very often increasing in momentum in the 
course of its progress, That is, however, not the only 
way in which the so-called religions teachers of man- 
kind have made their condition far worse than it would 
otherwise have been. They profess to make men 
happy. But, as a matter of fact, their teachings serve 
only to increase the sam total of human misery. As 
if our natural afflictions were not enonzh for us, the 
priests have invented methods of self-torture—like fasts, 

ook-swinying, cold batbs in winter, and exposure for 
whole days under an Indian sun—which, on account of 
their fiendish character, sur everything that the 
imagination of the worst of secular tyrants has ever 
devised. 

The worst result of the teachings of the so-called 
prophets is, perhups, the bad blood which they excite 
against those who refuse to be their followers. It is 
eazy enough for a shrewd man to create bitter feelings 
between different nations and classes of men. But 
the prophets who affect to bring tidings of joy and 
peace from heaven, ought ovrtainly to have n better 
sense of moral responsibility than thut which they show 
by kindling the hellfire of sectarian bigotry. 

As are the prophets, so are their ministers und tools, 
The persecution to which the great philosopher Galileo 
was subjected by the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church is one of the typical cases that roftect ever- 
lasting disgrace on the spiritual rulers of men. The 
mischief may be all the same even without the practice 
of any kind of positive tyranny. A play-wright, publi~ 
cist or temple promoter, who, for the suke of money or 
mere popularity, encourages any of the forms of abomi- 
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nation-worship, may succeed in securing popular praise 
or reverence. But, whether be simply gives countenance 
to Yoni worship, Linga worship and Radha worship, or 
actually recommends them by some ingenious plea put 
forward on their behalf, he deserves to be stigmatised as 
only an evil genius of mankind. When we find many 
of our educated countrymen now-a-days patrolling the 
streets in connection with Sankirtan parties, or offering 
puja to thoxe emblems of obscenity and immodesty 
valled Kali and Siva, it ought to be obvious to every 
thoughtful mind how little is of common sense, or 
of a consciousness of responsibility among our public 
men, If only in order to be on the safe side they, at 
least, ought to keep themselves aloof from Kali, Siva and 
Radha. Primd facie there can be nothing in them to 
deserve the devotion of the pious. That fact alone 
ought to place every one on his guard. No doubt 
many esoteric explanations are suggested to whitewash 
the things. But no one can, I suppose, honestly say 
that he is so sutisfied with those pleas, as not to enter- 
tain any misgivings in his heart of hearts. And if he 
have any misgivings, the proper course for him certainly 
is to be not too enthusiastic. But he takes up a 
different line, and by his zeal proves only that religion 
can very seldom impress on men the value of a proper 
sense of moral responsibility. Religion teaches blind 
faith and blind fervour, the result being that it is very 
seldom conducive towards the development of a capacity 
for discrimination between good and evil. 


CHAP, VIL—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ABOUT 
THE SECT FOUNDERS. 


Tux religious sects founded and existing in India are 
too numerous to be catalogued with anything like com- 
pleteness in 2 book like this. Indi: re-cminently 
the Jand of prophets and “gods in dixguixe.” In 
Europe the untocratic and overshutowing power of the 
Popes of Iinperial Rome kept under a wholesome 
check the would-be vicegerents of the Divinity. While 
punishing with merciless severity every tendenc 
towards heresy, the rulers of the Vatican, with their 
usual wisdom, conferred high offices and honours on such 
persons as appeared to possess the ssury ability and 
energy to organize a successful schism. Thus was the 
empire of the Popes maintained in undiminished glor: 
for more than a thousand years, and the bold whic! 
the Uhristian religion thus acquired on the European 
mind has been, even after the Reformation, so strong 
that no power has yet arisen that bas applied itself to 
the task of shaking it off or setting up in its place a 
new cult, The position of Christianity in Europe still 
is what that of the Emperors of Delhi was during the 
last centary. As the Maharattas, the Nabobs of Uadh 
and the English, with all their powers at the time, re- 
cognized the supremacy of the Mogul, 40 the sect 
founders of modern Europe, while setting at defiance the 
authority of the Popes, have never been able to claim 
divine worship for themselves instead of for Christ. 

In India the case bas been very different, especially 
since the commencement of Mahomedsn rule, Here 
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tho absence of a strong central authority recognized by 
all as supreme in ecclesiastical matters, and the ignor= 
ance of the masses, have enabled many a clever adven- 
turer to play the rdle of “incarnations,” and to carve out 
independent religious principalities. The profession 
does not require much preliminary training or expen- 
diture of capital. It is unattended with most of those 
risks that beset the secular politician, and to those who 
ssess the necessary tact, steadiness, histrionic skill, 
lebating power, and genius for inventing unexplod- 
able legends, it brings not only power, money, fame, 
and honour, but everything else that the most wicked 
lust of the most depraved of human beings can have a 
craving for. Such being the case, the number of per- 
sons that are found to be actually engaged in the game, 
is generally limited only by the resources of the society 
to feed the idlers. 

The part which the “incarnation” has to play isa 
very difficult one. Without material resources of any 
kind, he bax to collect round him an army of disciples 
who must be at least as devoted to him as the followers 
of any secular prince, He must, through his disciples, 
circulate the most extravagant stories about his mira- 
culous powers; but. at the same time, must avoid 
their exhibition. He must avoid debates. But if he 
is ever compelled to take « part in any controversy, he 
must contrive to be victorious. He must have also 
histrionic powers of a very superior type, and be 
able to swoon and shed tears whenever necessary. He 
must lead a life of celibacy, and maintain e character 
for being above the vulgar appetites of human bein, 
though like Siva he might, in order to oblige the g: 
enjoy the delights of conjugal life, or like Vallab- 
bichari, might take a wife in fulfilment of the com- 
mands of some deity. The most difficult part of his 
work is the exercise of due discrimination in the choice 
of his immediate disciples. He should be very careful 
never to have u traitor or malcontent in his camp. The 
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fabric built by him after years of arduous labour 
may be demolished in the course of a single day hy a 
Madame Coulomb. 

The sect founders generally claim to derive their 
inspiration from some invisible teachers, The Kut 
Humis and Aulia Gossains are so very useful that they 
are almost indispensable to the prophets in the begin- 
ning of their careers. When the hs Avatat's power 
is sufficiently established, then alone he can shake off 
the fiction of such subordinate alliance. 

Tho event which the biographers of the prophet 
find it most difficult to explain, and account for, is his 
death. There is certainly nothing which hard swearin 
and combined action cunnot accomplish in this world. 
But the prophet must leave some friends surviving 
him, who would undertake for his sake, or for promot~ 
ing their own interest, the task of inventing and 
rane legends about his miraculous disappearance 
from earth, 

The difficulty of playing the rdle of 2 prophet being 
great, and the number of the competitors being many, 
the careers of those who uttempt the game are very 
seldom attended with more than partial success. Even 
when a great religious kingdom is successfully estab- 
lished, on an apparently sound footing, it usually proves 
quite as ephemeral as the secular monarchies founded 
in the last century by politicul adventurers of the ty) 
of Hyder Ali. But in spite of all the checks on the 
overgrowth of the sects, their number at the present 
time is not at allinconsiderable. In fact so numerous 
are they, and 80 complicated is the history of their 

th, that I cannot to give in this book more 
a brief account oft the most important among 
them. 


CHAP. VIII.—THE INDUCEMENTS HELD OUT 
BY SECT FOUNDERS TO ATTRACT FOLLOWERS 


Tue sect founders of our country attract followers 
chiefly by relaxing the discipline of the ancient Shas- 
tras, and by throwing open to them the rejected ele- 
ments of pore Hinduism. The Brahmanical codes lay 
down that the acceptance of a gift from a degraded 

erson or a member of a low caste is a very sinful act. 

‘he Brahmans accordingly refuse their ministrations to 
the vintners and the courtesans, and treat them as 
beyond the pale of humanity. But the Tantric and 
Vishouvite prophets have, in different ways, supplied . 
the much-needed pretests for overcoming such scruples. 
The Tantrics actually enjoin the worship of courte- 
sans, and lay down also that when sitting together for 
the practice of the Bacchanalian rites which they 
inculcate, the members of their orgies have all a higher 
position than even that of the ‘Brobmans, In the same 
manner the Vishnuvite teachers profess the most large- 
hearted philanthropy, and declare that, with such a 
potent remedy as the name of Hari for curing the souls 
of men, they have no right to refuse their ministrations 
to any class, however low or degraded. The wealth of 
the sinners, which is rejected by the Brahmans, being 
thas made lawful prize, almost all the sect founders, 
from Buddha to Chaitanya, have been able to attract 
very large numbers of followers. Buddha himself ao- 
cepted the hospitality and the gifts of a courtesan, just 
as some of the Chaitanite Gossains of Calcutta are 
known to do at present. 

The rich pastures and virgin fields opened by our pro- 
phets to their disciples, were in ves sufficient to 
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attract followers. But with a view to remove all possible 
difficulties from the way, and to hold out other induce- 
ments, almost all our sect founders have admitted females 
into their ecclesiastical orders,and have done their utmost 
to promote the building of monasteries which might 
serve as barracks and recruiting camps for their follow- 
ers, The Brahmanical Shastras lay down that a married 
woman has no right to practise any religious rite, ex- 
eept in the company of her husband, and thut the 
highest duties of a widow are the preservation of her 
chastity, and the performance of such rites as benefit 
the soul of her deceased husband in the next world. 
The great Hindu legislators strictly prohibit the associa- 
tion of females, on familiar terms, with even such males 
‘ag are very near relutives, The sect founders set aside 
these wholesome ordinances, and admitted nuns intotheir 
monasteries, What the result has been is well known. 

With a view to render the cultivation of learning 
possible, our ancient law-givers laid down that it was 
proper for a Vedic student to live by begging. That 
was good and noble indeed. But the sect founders 
could not have any justification in letting loose on the 
world their armies of mendicants whose only functions 
are to advertise and ylorify them, and to misappropriate 
the fond which properly belongs to the aged, the infirm 
and the helpless. 

The sect founders are, at the present time, regarded 
by many as entitled to great credit for having elevated 
the lower castes. But caste distinctions among the 
laity are recognized by the modern sects in the same 
manner as by the Brahmans professing the ancient forma 
of Hinduism. It is only among the monks and nuns 
that caste distinctions are ignored to a great extent ; but 
they can have no legitimate children, and their illegiti- 
mate and semi-legitimate progeny have necessarily 3 
ver i low status. Thas, in practice, the low castes are 
still in the same position as before, in spite of the 
so-called reformations of the latter-day prophets. 





CHAP IX.—THE METHODS OF PRIESTLY 
OPERATIONS, 


Tax means which the priests and the prophets adopt 
in order to establish their power are not the same in 
every age und country. On the supposition that they 
do not derive their systems from genuine revelation, it 
must be admitted that they are all obliged to have re- 
conrse to hard swearing to a very large extent; but 
that alone cannot suffice to enable them to gain their 
end, At the beginning they have necessarily to pro- 
fess that they possess the power of working miracles. 
That is a dangerous game. A living prophet of Bengal 
made a great sensation, some years ago, by promisin, 

to bring back to life, after sis months, all the deceas 

relatives of his followers, A large number of widows 
and bereaved mothers eagerly took the bait, and paid 
handsomely for his good graces. He made some money. 
But the day of reckoning soon arrived, and he bas been 
discredited forever. Such men are desperate gamblers 
who may make some noise for a time, but are sure to 
end their days in disgrace, The true master of the art 
may allow his disciples to retail such stories about his 
miraculous powers as they can invent. But as soon ag 
he is called upon to give an exhibition, he turns ronnd 
indignantly and avks: “Am I a juggler?” After 
his death, the stories of his miracles might serve 
important purposes, through the manipulations of his 
literary disciples. The latter find it ad Fanta govas 
also ta give the most extravagant accounts relating 
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to the birth, death and outward appearance of their 
master. 

From professing to have the power of working miracles, 
the next step is to invent legends for frightening men, 
and for leading them to fool’s paradise. But even these 
cannot directly serve the purposes of priestcraft in u 
material degree. What is most important to the priest 
is to invent incantations and complicated rituals. By 
means of the latter, he is enabled to demand heavy pay- 
ments in advance. He is placed in # position to say :— 
“I may not be given any fee for my services, but I 
cannot be expected to make bricks withont straw.” By 
such representations, he manages to have himself remu- 
nerated indirectly in anticipation, and he does not lose 
much if the rite fuils to be productive of any good to 
the party celebrating it. At an carly stuge the laity 
are made to believe that the ceremonies and formulas 
of the priest are capable of yielding the result which 
his so-called sacred books promise. But soon he shifts 
his ground, and begins to recommend them as_useful 
for their own sake. The Vedic hymns and the Tantric 
formulas were evidently valued at first ay means to 
anend, But it is now very seldom pretended that the 
mystical words, phrases or syllables, in any book of ritual, 
can cause the Jestruction of an hostile anny, or add 
one pice to the wealth of the votary, The Hindu is led 
now-a-days to receive the sacrament of the imantra 
from his Guru, not by any hope that the meaningless 
syllables whixpered into his ears would be productive 
of any worldly good, bat by the belief that they are 
useful for spiritual purposes. The transition that is 
thus made to take place in the popular view regarding 
their utility, is very similar to what commonly happens 
in secular spheres in the courts of the Indian princes. 
A high official bas a favourite to provide for. He is re- 
presented as having great influence on the refractory 
subjects of the State, and on persons having the ears of 
the British Resident. He is appointed, and when it 
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becomes apparent that it is quite beyond his power to re- 
deem his amie, his retention is Pastified jLapte such 
lea as that he is a member of a very respectable 
family, and that, though unable through bad Inck to 
render any tangible good work, yet the very fact of his 
being in the service of the State adds dignity to it. 
Closely allied to the power of working miracles is the 
healing art. Incantations may fail to cure a disease, but 
with good medicines the man of religion might achieve 
better success. The kind of medicine, however, that 
can serve the purpose of the prophet is, or at least was, 
very rare before the days of Hahnemann. An homao- 
pathic drop might he administered as consecrated water, 
but not so any other drug. From miracles, incanta- 
tions and medicines, the man of religion therefore shifts 
his ground to asceticism, gymnastics and pantomimic 
exhibitions. By professing absolute indifference to- 
wards worldly happiness, he puts a decent veil on his 
poverty, and, at the same time, secures the confidence of 
men as to his being disinterested in cheating them. 
The attitude of silent contemplation in which he is 
always seen serves the same purposes, and also impresses 
the spectators with awe faith. But these methods 
have great disadvantages. To begin with, they are very 
irksome, and it is quite impossible for most ordinary 
men to go through the tortures of such semi-starva- 
tion and “solitary imprisonment” suo moto for any 
length of time. The ascetic may, when he has estab- 
lished a character for superior sanctity, give up his 
self-imposed restraints, and try to enjoy a ttle of 
worldly pleasures. But as soon as he puts off his bare 
nesg, he is lowered in the estimation of his followers, 
Moreover, the Shastric canon, once an ascetic always an 
ascetic, renders it very difficult for him to be readmitted 
to society or to get married. He may pass the remain- 
ing years of his life as a member of the class called 
honseholder ascetics. But they are a disreputable order, 
and he feels great reluctance to associate with them, At 
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any rate, he is precluded forever from enjoying that 
respect of his fellow-castemen and fellow-villagers which 
is the ambition of every Hindu. Snch being the case, 
absolute asceticism, with all its advantages, cannot have 
much attraction to the man of religion. 

Fine speeches aro sometimes as effective as the 
pantomimic exhibitions of Yoga and the practice of 
asceticism. But the gift of oratory is a rare one, and 
the man who hus the ambition to be a leader of the 
mob, and yet does not a the fair-spoken tongue of 
a demugogue, must seek for other weapons. Moreover, 
for the proper display of oratorical powers, town halls 
and expensive furnitures are ubzolutely necessary. And 
these are very rare in India. It is also to be horne in 
mind that while speech is silver, silence is often equi- 
valent to gold. The Tantries therefore adopted some 
mystical syllables and yestares which serve as the 
ingredients of an imposing and awe-inspiring liturgy. 
Bat their laconic syllables and silent  gesticulations 
cannot stir the fervour of the mob. So the later Hindu 
prophets invented other weapons which are far more 
effective, and, at the same time, are capable of being 
easily wielded. One of these consists in attaching 
great importance to the constant repetition of the name 
of some deity. The other, whieh has been of late ver 
successfully imitated, in a modified form, hy ‘ General” 
Booth, is the kind of relizious procession called Sankir- 
tan. There cannot possibly be uny difticulty in organise 
ing soch a party of musicians to patrol the streets 
with flags, drums and bugles, The masie of the San- 
kirtan has itself an attraction, and when combined 
with the frequent repetition of the names of the cherished 
Hindu gods, its effect on the people is simply madden- 
ing. It generates an irresistible mania in them for 
joining the procession. It acts like a great ocean wave 
which dissolves in its progress the most refractory 
elements. 


CHAP. X.—GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE 
HINDU SECTS. 


Ir is the faxhion now-a-days to speak of the Hindu 

sect founders us so many religious reformers, 
As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be monded. 

Looked at with the light of sober common sense and 
unbiased judgment, the net result of their so-called 
reformations ix that they let loose on society an army 
of able-bodied beggars, with the most preposterous 
claims on the charity and the reverence of the laity. 
Moral teaching of any kind very seldom forms a part 
of the programmes of our prophets. They teach their 
followers to sing some songs which tend either to corrupt 
their morality, or to make them indifferent to work 
for the production of wealth. The most important part 
of the discipline imposed by our “incarnations” on 
their lay followers consists in requiring them to paint 
or brand their hodies in some particular manner, and to 
show every possible honour to their spiritual guides and 
to the begging mendicants. The monksand the nuns of 
every sect are only so many licensed beggars. To be 
distinguishable from the followers of other sects, they 
are required not only to brand or paint their bodies in 
the same manner as the laity, but to dress and toilet in 
some particular manner. Bach sect has also a peculiar 
method of begging for its monks and nans—the distin- 
gnishing feature being cither in the alms bowl, or in 
the time and mode of applying for alms, or in the shape 
in which alms would be taken; The alms bow! is either 
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an earthen or a brass pot, or # hemispherical portion 
of a cocoanat shell, or » basket, or a cooking pot, or a 
bag of cotton cloth. Some bave a staff and a water pot 
in addition to the alms bow], while there are others who 
do not encumber themselves with any of these things, 
bat will receive in the fala of their hand the food 
that is offered to them. mendicants of most of the 
sects take uncooked rice, or pice, or whatever else of 
value is offered to them excepting cooked food. But 
there are somo sects the monks and nuns of which 
will accept only a spoonful of cooked rice, while there 
are others whose ecclesiastics will not, in order to 
show their indifference to wealth, take either pice or rice, 
but will only eat cooked food if offered by a Brahman 
with due honour. Some of the religious mendicants 
rove about for alms during daytime only ; while with 
others night is the favourite time for such excursions. 
Some pass through the streets repeating the name of 
some god or that of the founder of their sect or only 
some queer phrase, and the people give them alms 
without any farther solicitation on their part, Some 
earry about their person small bells by the tinkling 
of which the people ure apprised of their presence, 
But generally they stop at every door on the road side, 
and use one or other of the following means to induoe 
or compel the inmutes of the tenements to submit to 
their demands :— 

i eeig cae eeeae pees nme 

2 Binging, inthe names of the gods anc goddesses, amorous 


songs which are nacessarily vory agroeable to the ears 
of young men aod women, end for witch they gtadly 


give alms. 
& Binging nongs relating to Rame’s oxile, Durgi’s marriage 
wih aiva and Krishna's neylact of Ne fockor parssee 


such songs being calculsted to awaken the tumlereet 
4 singing song i font ated fo rapress the ideathat 
ing songs calculated upon men the idea! 

ret Gasper might stiso Sp Tighting the mendioants. 

5. Paradingan idol represent ‘one of the miechief-making 

[a or goddesses, ax, for inrtance, thoao that are be- 

lieved to have the power of causing the death of their 
acoffers by means of cholera, “pox or snake-bite. 
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6. By simply lnvishing good wishes. 
Be rare oly eaiat or consecrated food brought from 


nome place. 
8 Playing on ie credulity of the people by fortune-telling 
imistry. 
9, By professing to be only collectors of subscriptions for 
‘the feeding of poor pilgrims. 
10, By professing to ‘én route to, or from, a place of pil- 
image. 





uM. Ter ig the people by threatening to commit suicide 
ii if presence. 
12. Carrying maken. carrion and ordure to disgust and hor- 


The last two methods are not very common. Some 
of the Sankarite monks are well versed in Sanskrit 
lore. But the mendicants of most of the other sects 
are generully quite illiterate. There are a few good 
and harmless men among them, But the majority of 
them are men of very low morals, They have among 
them ex-convicts, criminals “wanted ” y the Police, 
and persons outensted for making illicit loves. The 
teaching of morality by such men is out of the question. 
Their sect mark» and uniforms serve to rehabilitate 
them to xome extent, and, in their new character, they 
are very often able to become the heads of monasteries 
with harems full of so-called “ nuns.” 

A good many of the mundicants have to pass their 
lives in great misery, Those who lack the required 
amount of shrewdness can never rise above the condi- 
tion of beggars, and when age or infirmity overtakes 
them their condition becomes very deplorable. Some 
find an asylum in the monasteries of their sects. Some 
pet a still more precarious shelter in the public rest- 
houses and temples, But the majority, being without 
friends and relatives, die in great misery. In the places 
of pilgrimage, and by the sides of the roads leading to 
them, may very often bo seen the ghastly spectacle of 
tho body of some mendicant being torn and devoured 
by jackals and vuitares. Sometimes the feast is com- 
menced even before death. 

In spite, however, of the sad fate of a great many 
of the monks and nuns, the profession has had great 
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attractions in every age. In former times, the beads 
of the mendicants became, in some cases, recognised 
as important powers in the country. They acted as the 
spies of the kings, and very often supplied recruits to 
them in times of war. Under British rule their 
political importance is well-nigh gone. But in their 
own spheres, they still flourish as before. Some attain 
almost princely positions by becoming the abbots of 
the existing monasteries. Nome establish now mon- 
asteries and place themselves in charge. They all 
begin their career as beggars. Some of them suc- 
eeed in ingratiating themselves in the favour of the 
superiors of their sects, and become their successors 
sooner or later. A few of the monks and nuns manage 
to attain a high position by means of fortane-telling, 
or by developing the curious power of swooning on 
the mere mention of the name of some god. When a 
mendicant has acquired a character for sanctity by any 
one of the usual processes, he has only to give out 
that he has found an idol by miracle, with injune- 
tions to erect a temple to it. The necessary funds for 
the purpose being never supplied miraculously to the 
devotee, he invites subseriptions from the pions; and 
when the temple is built, a part of it naturally becomes 
his dwelling-house. With the farther contributions 
made by the visitors to the shrine, he is enabled. to 
live in comfort. When a shrine is in the straggling 
stage, the bigh priest generally leads a pure life, and 
spends a large part of his income in feeding the poor 
pilgrims, But the high priests of the temples that 

ve a well-established character for sanctity are usually 
just the kind of men that they ought not to be. There 
are thus five stages in the careers of the successful 
monks and nang, First, the beggar ; then the oharlatan ; 
then the temple promoter ; then the princely high 
priest ; and Jast of all the debauchee. The theme 
is one to which justice could be done only by the genius 
of a Shakespeare. 
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Some of the mendicants attain the highest develop- 
ments possible for their class by shorter cuts. When- 
ever a monk munages to become the favourite of some 
weak prince, nothing else is necessary to make him 
wealthy and to establish his character for sanctity. The 
people naturally worship the man who is worshipped by 
their king, 


CHAP. XI.—CLASSIFICATION OF THE SECTS. 


Berork enumerating the classes under which the 
several sects now existing may be grouped, I must warn 
the reader against supposing that every Hindu is neces- 
sarily a member of some particular brotherhood, As a 
matter of fact the majority of the high caste Hindus in 
Northern India do not belong to any of the modern sects, 
but worship all the gods of their pantheon, giving 
special importance either to Siva or to one of his con- 
sorts, or to Vishnu. The aristocratic Brahman usually 
keeps in his private chapel an ummonite Salagram 
representing Vishnu, and a pair of phallic emblems 
representing Siva and his wife. He worsl ips these every 
day after bathing, and before breakfast. When he goes 
to any place of pilgrimage, like Benares, Brindaban or 
Pari, he pays his homage both to the Sivite and the 
Vishnovite shrines there. Ho does not admit the 
pretensions of the latter-day prophets like Chaitanya 
and Vallabhachari. But, whatever deity may 
entitled to special adoration by his family, he does not 
hesitate to worship any of the other gods of the ancient 
Hindu pantheon. In fact, it is very common for Vish- 
nuvites to celebrate the Dargé Puja, and for Sivites 
and Sektie to have images of Krishna in their private 
chapels. 

Seotarian bigotry and exclusiveness are to be found 
chiefly among the professional leaders of the modern 
brotherhoods, and among their low caste disciples who 
are taught to believe that theirs are the only trae gods, 
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and that the rest do not deserve any reverence what- 
ever. Some sectarians avoid even the utterance of the 
names of the deities worshipped by their opponents, 
and this kind of bigotry is carried so far by the Chaita- 
nites of Bengal that, when they have to use an equiva- 
lent for the word ‘ink,’ they use the Persian word 
sihai, and would never speak of it by its Bengali name 
kali, that word bein, ako the name for the goddess 
worshipped by the Saktas. A Chaitanite would rather 
starve than eat any food that has been offered to Kali 
or Durgi. The Vira Saivas or Lingaits of Southern 
India carry their bigotry to the same extent. They 
would on ‘no account repeat the name of Hari, and 
would avoid every form of Vishnu worship as the 
greatest of abominations in the world. 

The existing Hindu and quasi-Hindu sects may be 
divided into the following principal groups :— 

1, Worshippers of Siva. 
Worshippers of Siva’s consorte. 

orshippers of Rama. 
Worshippers of Krivhna and his witerand sweethearts, 
Worshippers of modern incarnations of Krishna. 
Worshippers of great teachers, ancient and modern, 

The Rama-worshipping religion, and some of the 
faiths falling under the last mentioned group, are pure 
man-worshipping religions. The others are man-wor- 
shipping cults alvo. But they are more or less combined 
with abomination-worship. 


Prete 


CHAP. XIL—THE MODE OF ASCERTAINING THE 
SECT TO WHICH A MONK BELONGS. 


Accornrxa to our social etiquette, any Hinda honse- 
holder may be axked to mention his name, his father’s 
name, his Gotra, his Vedas, and his caste. But a religious 
mendicant cannot be properly asked any question uboat 
his name, or his family, or his caste. A monk may, 
however, be asked to give such information regarding 
his sect as may be required of him. Generally the 
sect may he asvertained from the marks on his forehead 
and trom his dress, The proper forms of the questions 
that might be asked with a view to elicit the necessar 
information are not the samo for all the sects, 
Chaitanite monk or nun of Bengal may be interrogated 
in the following manner :— 

F : 
L Waals Bic Lord of the family to which you belong! 

To a Sunkarite, the following queries may be put 
without any breach of decorum :— 

we boo tant 
What is your Dori t 


PART II. 
THE SIVITE AND SEMI-SIVITE SECTS. 


CHAP. I1—THE NATURE OF THE SIVITE 
RELIGION AND ITS GREAT PREVALENCE, 


Tue three deities composing the Hindu Triad bear, 
as is well-known, the names of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. According to the view usually taken of their 
function», Brahma is the creator of the universe, Vishnu 
is its preserver, and Siva is its destroyer. The creating 
Rea being functus oficio. has very few worshippers. 

he preserving god is daily worshipped by every Brah- 
man, he being represented among the penates by an 
ammonite pebble of the kind found at the source of the 
river Gandak, and called Salgram. Some Brahmans 
and Sanyusis carry about their person a Salgram, and 
there are some public temples in which the presiding 
deity hus that form. In the majority of the Vishnuvite 
shrines, however, the god is represented by an image of 
stone, wood or metal, having the cowherd boy’s form 
that he assumed when he incarnated as Krishna, The 

rod Siva is described in the Par&ns as a mendicant 
ressed in tiger skin, with matted locks, and snakes 
serving the purpose of ribbons and aprod strings, 
He is represented also with watery half-shut eyes, and 
with the garb and demeanour of a person under the 
influence of wine and bhang. Images of Siva having 
these characteristics are sometimes niet with. But they 
seldom receive any worship, and the Sivites usually offer 
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their adoration to only the images of the Linga. These 
are cylindrical pieces of stone, mounted in most cases 
on a perforated circular piece representing the Yoni. 
The Sivite cult is the most common and ancient form 
of abomination-worship.* It has been established by 
the researches of antiquarians that the worship of Siva, 
in the form of Linga, prevailed in India long before the 
commencement of the era of Christ. In all probability 
the worship of the phallic emblems of the grim god 
was one of the common institutions of the Aryan nations 
in their original home. The Greek god Bacchus and 
the Egyptian god Osiris were worshipped in the very 
same form. from the account which Megusthenes 
bas given of the Hindu pantheon, it is evident that 
in speaking of the worship of Bacchus in India, he 
meant only Siva’s Linga.t This much at least is certain 
that Siva-worship was in a very flourishing condition 
at the time of the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni.t 


* The nomenclature that I have used here is somewhat offensive. 
Bat in the English language there does not wem to he any other 
term that might express what I mean, without wounding the feelings 
of any class. 

+ Bee Ancient India ax described by Megusthenss and Arrii 
Peli. By J. W. MeCrindle, xa. 7 st 

+ The Hivite shrine of Somnath destroyed by Mahmud was, and 
fn its rextared condition ix, reckoned as ono of the twelve chief 
ivite abrines in India. The following ore the other cleven :-— 
Mallikarjuna of Sri Suila, in the Distri 

altikarjuna of Sri Buia istrict of Kurnool, in 
Mahakala in Ujiayin. 
Omkara Nath on the banks of the Narmada, 
Amareshwars near Ujiayin. 
Vaidyanath on the Chord Line, B. I. Railway. 
‘amcahwara, an island between Ceyton and the Yonthern 
end of the Indian Peninauls. 
Bilas enka at Dekini or Drecharam near Raj 


ri, 
Tryambaka on the Gomati. 

Goutamesha. 

Kedarnatha on the Himalayan Hopes, in the District of 
Bishweshwar in Benares, 
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The worship of Siva is still the most prevailing ele- 
ment in the religion of all classes of Hindus, excepting 
the Baniae. Every high caste Brahman has an image 
of the Ling among his penates, and there is hardly a 
single Hindu village in the country that has not a 
Sivite shrine, In connection with “these village idola 
of Siva, it may be mentioned here that, for some days 
in the year, they are touched and worshipped by such 
members of the low castes as dedicate themselves, for 
the time being, to their service. The season for their 
eaturnalia is the second week of April. During that 
period the low caste men, who take the vow, are required 
to observe the discipline of the Sanyasis or ascetics ; 
and to subject themselves to a variety of self-inflicted 
tortures, The hook-swinging, which was the most cruel 
feature of the programme, has been happily stopped by 
the British Government. But walking upon Heaps of 
live charcoal and rolling upon “cushions” of thorns 
are still allowed to be practised. The Sivite low castes 
who enlist themselves as Sanvasis in the last week of 
the Bengali year subject themselves to various other 
tortures. as, for instance, piercing the tongue and the 
tides with heavy javelins. The higher castes are accus- 
tomed from infancy to enjoy such spectacles as a fun. 
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CHAP. IL—THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE 
SIVITE RELIGION. 


Tue Sivite religion being the ono most prevulent 
among the Hindus in every part of India, the time and 
manner in which it first came into existence are que 
tions of very considerable interest to the theological 
student. Siva worship is beyond doubt an ancient 
cult, and, considering some of the* characters in which 
the deity is represented, it dovs not seem imporsible 
that the recognition of his gedhead is a survival of some 
ancient form of demon-worship directly degenerating 
into abomination-worship. Destruction is still held to 
be the principal fanction of the god, and, although in 
some places he is describ having been an ascetic 
and a contemplative philosopher, the very opposite 
character is given to him quite as otten in the Hindn 
mythologies. “He is a wikl and jovial mountaineer 
(Rirata), addicted to hunting and wine drinking, fond 
of dancing (Nritya Priya, also called Natesvara, * lord 
of dancers’), often dancing with his wife the Tandava 
dance, and surrounded hy dwarfish, buffuon-like troops 
(Gana) of attendants, who, like their muster, are fond of 
good living and ocvasionally inebriated by intoxient- 
ing liquors.” Such conceptions of the deity, and his 
robe of tiger skin, as also the snakes used by him as 
apron strings and ribbons, are clearly of the demon- 






























* Brakmanism ond Hinduiem, by Sir Monicr Willian, pp. — 
85. See alxo the Batuku Bhairas i . 2 
a ea tee wa hymn in the Tuntra Sara, p. 200, 
( 3870 ) 
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worshipping stuge. But the Poranic stories have, it 
seems, a very different and a very recent origin. These 
represent him as the greatest of yogis or contemplative 
saints, and also as a mendicant who, in respect of dress 
and demeanour, resembled very much the begging 
Sanyasis that are to be found in all the large towns and 
places of pilgrimage in India. In the Purins it is 
stated also that Siva’s first wife, Sati, was the daughter 
of the patriarch Daksha ; that as Siva and his wife were 
not invited by Daksha to a feast celebrated in his house, 
they felt themselves so insulted that Sati actually com- 
mitted suicide, and that Siva caused the festivities to be 
completely spoilt through the instrumentality of the 
ghosts and demons that are his devoted attendants ; that 
after the death of Sati, Siva became so rapt in contempla- 
tion that he became quite unmindful of every thing else ; 
that the other gods were in great distress at the time, 
having been turned out from heaven hy a great mon- 
ster ; that they applied to Brahma for the necessary 
remedy : that Brahma told them that their enemy could 
he vang hed only by a son of Siva; that the god of 
ana) was accordingly deputed to awaken Siva 
from his trance, and to give rise in his mind to a desire 
for taking a second wite and procreating a child ; that 
the great god was so offended by the disturbance that 
he at once caused the death of Kama : that nevertheless 
he was successfully courted by his futare consort Parvati, 
the daughter of the Himalayan King; that when he 
agreed to meet the wishes of his woald-be bride her 
father gave her in marriage to him with great éclat ; 
that. the issue of that marriage, Kartikn, fought the 
hattles of the gods and restored them to their proper 
power and positions ; and, finally, that Kartika never 
married, but set his whole heart on fine dresses, sweet- 
ments, and bovish games. 
To those who are wanting in faith, all this must at 
first sight appear as quite puerile. But it seems to me 
that, even without the enchanting colour that faith can 
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lend, the stories summarised above have a deep meaning. 
They can certainly be made very intelligible by the 
theory that they are the inventions of a mendicant. The 
story of Sati is clearly meant to secure for the Sanyasis 
the sympathy of the matrons. The story of Daksha 
and the agencies that marred his festive preparations, 
are meant to bully the kings and the aristocracy, and 
to secure for the mendicants & proper invitation to their 
feasts. The story of Kama, trying to excite a desire 
for marriage in Siva, is evidently intended to make the 
people believe that ordinarily the Sanyasis are quite 
above the vulgar appetites of ordinary n The story 
of the courting of Siva by Parvati gives an audible 
expression to a wish which perhaps lurks in the minds 
of all classes of men, from the greatest of kings to the 
poorest of beggars. Considering the amount of worry 
and trouble which most men have to go through in 
order to secure the favour of their future partners, it is 
impossible for any one of the sterner sex not to wish that 
the order of things were reversed. To the beggars who 
cannot possibly hope to secure their ohject by any kind of 
attention or humiliation, the mere drenm of such joy can- 
not but bea source of ecstasy. The story of the Himu- 
layan King, feeling himself hononred by being allowed 
to give his daughter to Siva, is clearly meant to imply 
that other kings should follow his example by mukiny the 
mendicants their sons-in-law. The legend about Kurtik 
fighting the battles of the gods, und never taking a wife, 
suggests that if the kings would give their daughters in 
marriage to the mendicants, they might expect to have, 
Wy the issue of such marriage, very able generals for 
their armies who would never bo a source of danger to 
them or to their suecessors in the male lines. If the 
meaning of the Sivite legends be not as stated ahove, 
they must, it seems, be said to be incapable of any rational 
explanation. 

he form in which Siva is usually worshipped, com- 
bined with the mahabaiya of the Sivite mendicants, 
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points also to the conclusion that their cult is the 
invention of some clever beggar of their brotherhood. 
The Sivite is required by his religion to assert every now 
and then that he is Siva. His mahabakya, “I am Biva,” 
when taken in connection with Linga worship, renders 
the objeot of repeating the formula intelligible enough. 
But looked at separately, and from the point of view 
of those who regard ‘he religion as a pure and noble 
one, neither the phallic worship nor the makabakya can 
have any rational meaning. 


CHAP, III.—THE SIVITE FOLLOWERS OF 
SANKARACHARYA. 


From the literature of the Sankarite sects, it appears 
that even before the time of the great champion of 
Brahmanism, there were several Sivite sects embracing 
within their folds a very large portion of the Hindu 
population of the country. Sankara did not found any 

ivite sects properly so-called. His primary object 
was to root out Buddhism* from the country, and, in 
order to attain that end, he countenanced every form 
of Hinduism, including the worship of Siva, Sakti, 
Vishnu, Sun and Ganesh. He himself had great faith 
in the Vedantic doctrine of one God, manifesting him- 
self by the creation of the universe, without the hel 
of prakriti or material basis. But ho did not disea 
the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, and it 
seems very probable that either he himself or his 
disciples gave great encouragement to Siva worship in 
order to render Buddha worship obsolete. Nowhere 
is Sankara represented as a destroyer of Budihistic 
temples and images. In al! probability be and his 
disciples took thoso shrines under their protection, and 
found it much safer to represent the idols worshipped 
therein as images of the Hindu god Siva, than to throw 
them away into the streets, or to destroy them. Even 
now there are many shrines bearing the designation of 
Dharma Raj, where the Hindus duily offer worship, in 











* Bee Brihat Daarms Purin. 
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the belief that their presiding deity is Siva, and without 
entertaining the least suspicion that the idols receiving 
their homage as such were in fact Buddhistic images. 

The fact that Sankara directly encouraged the wor- 
ship of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon 
is proved by other evidences also. In the monastery 
of Sringeri,* which is the chief of the four maths set uj 
by him, the presiding deity is Surswati, the goddess o! 
learning. In the Joshi math on the Himalayan slopes 
the principal shrine is the Vishnuvite temple of Badari 
Nath. But the most conclusive evidence, as to Sankara 
having countenanced the worship of the personal gods 
of the Hindu pantheon, is afforded by the Sankara 
Digvijaya, or the History of Sankara’s controversial 
victories, by his disciple Ananda Giri. In that work, 
the authority of which is reckoned by the sect as 
unquestionable, it is distinetly stated that by Sankara’s 
order his apostles Lakmanacharya and Hasta Malaka 
converted the east and the west to Vaishnavism, and 
that another of his disciples named Paramata Kalanala 
visited various places in India, and everywhere initiat- 
ed the people in the Sivite faith. 

Whatever Sankara’s own faith may have been, his 
followers are practically Sivites. The Smarta Brahmans 
of the Deccan, who acknowledge him as their principal 
teacher, are all professed Sivites. The grim god is 
regarded by them allas the chief object of worship, 
and they paint on their forehends the Sivite Tripun- 
dra, consixting of three horizontal lines of Bibhuti or 
sacred ashes. The mendicants of the several orders 
founded by Sunkara theoretically claim to be the wor 
shippers of an invisible god. But the Sivite Tripundras 














* Gringeri in at the source of the Tungs Bhasdra within the terri- 
tories of the Mysore Esp, The bend of the Sringeri math has it 
power thronghout the Ho can by his fat excommunicate 
ar. are Hindu of the Deccan. The Sankarite monastery 
at Puri is called Goverdhan math, and that at Dwarika is call 
Bharada mafA. The superiors of these or of the Joshi math have 
‘net much influence, 
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which they paint on their foreheads, and the Sivite 
hymns which they recite, point to the conclusion that 

ey are in reality worshippers of Siva, Sankara did 
not admit any nuns into his monasteries, The monks 
of the orders founded by him are called Dasnamis from 
their using one or other of the following surnames :— 


1. Sarswati ‘The name of the jean of loarning. 

2. Bharati Another name of the goddoss of learning. 
8. Pari Lit. Town. 

4. Tirtha Lit. Place of pilgrimage. 

5, Asram Lit, Refuge, 

& Bans % 

1% Giri Lit. Hid. 

8. Aranya Lit. Forest, 


%, Parrata Lit. Mountain. 
10, Bagara Lit. Soa, 

These surnames are derived from the names or aende- 
mic titles of the ten disciples of Sankara’s immediate 
pupils. The first three, namely, Sarswati, Bharati 
and Pori are supposed to be attached to the Sringeri 
monastery. The Tirthas and the Asrams look wp to the 
Sharoda Vath of Dwarika us their chief monastery; the 
Bans and Aranyas profess to be connected with tho 
Goverdhan Math of Puri; and the Joxhi Math on the 
Himalaya is the chief centre of monks hearing the 
surnames Giri, Purvata and Sagure. Monks bearing 
the titles of Aranya, Sagara and Parvata are not 
usually to he found now-a-days, 

These different surnames do not imply any difference 
of religion or religious practice. The classification 
of the Sunkarite monks which is based on a difference 
of observances, is as follows: — 


1. Dandi. & Parama Hana. 
2 i. 4, Brahmachari. 
5, Grihaaths Gomains, 


The actual differences between the first four of the 
shove orders are very trivial. They are only slightly 
modified forms of the Asramas, or modos of passing life, 
which the ancient Hindu legislators recommended, but 
under conditions that chocked every possible tendency 
towards vagrancy. In our holy codes it is laid down 
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that every member of the three superior castes should 
pess through the following conditions :— 
1, Aas Brahmachar! or Vedie }Geuerally, speaking from 
student living on’alme. the 8th to the 26th year, 
Aso Grihastha or house- | During the entire periodof 
holder with wife. Youthful vigour. 
& Aen prastha or forest 
recluse with or without 
wife, living on the spon- | During what is called the 
taneous products of the part of life. 


4. Aca Ghyaal of begging {During the closing years 
. H 
Natodeaaee | aesing | Dario, the cloning 


From the ordinances on the subject conteined in our 
ancient codes, it might seem at first sight that our 
Rishis encouraged vagrancy pro tanto. But reading 
their texts between the lines, it would appear that what 
they reully intended was to encourage men to marry 
and live as peaceful householders, instend of observing 
celibacy und zanning the risk of drifting into a disre- 
putable course of life. Asceticism has naturally o 
great attraction for such adventurous men as have a 
craving for being venerated by the mob for their holy 
character. But it is impossible to fight against natare, 
and these men generally fail most miserably in maintain- 
ing their original vows. It was not, however, consistent 
with the policy of our holy law-givers to declare that 
there was no merit whatever in the life of an ascetic. 
They knew too well how to maintain the dignity of the 
holy orders, to expose even the imposters to infamy. 
So instead of discrediting asceticism, they actually 
recommended it, though at a period of life when it can 
have no attraction even to the most adventurous spirit. 
Mann says :— 


1." When the father of » family perceives his muscles become 
flsceil anit his hair grey, and sees the child of his 
child, let him then seek refuge in rent. 

alll household 






bandoning all food eaten in towns 
utensils fet him repair to the lonely wood, 

16, Let him not eat the produce of ploughed iand though 
abandoned by any man, nor fruits and roote pro- 
duced in a town, even though hunger oppressca him, 

99, For the purpose of uniting his soul with tho divine 
wirit, let bins study the various Upanishads, 
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33, Having thus performed religious acta in a forest during 
the third portion of life, let him become a Sanyart 
for the fourth portion of it, abandoning all sensual 
affections. 

37. [fa Brahman have not read the Veda, if ho havo not 
‘degotten # son, and if he have not porformed sacri- 
fices, yet shall nim at final beatitude, he shall sink 
e at place of degradation,—Afanu VI, vs, 2, 3, 16, 


These ordinances clearly show that the real object of 
the lawegiver wax not to encourage the practice of 
asceticism, but to check it to the utmost extent possible. 
The sage distinctly gives preference to the lite of a 
householder. He says :— 

77. As all creatures subsist by receiving anpport from air, 
thus all orders of ren exist by receiving aupport 
from house-keopors. 

73. And since men of the three other orders are ench day 
nourithed by them, a houso-keeper is for this reason 
of the most eminent order—AManu 111, 77, 78. 

The Grihastha (zossnins represent, it svems, the second 
stage of life spoken of and recommended in the ancient 
Hindu codes. They marry and live ax householders. 
They act as Gurus to the lay members of their sect, 
alministering the sacrament of the mantra to their 
disciples. They never serve as purohits or priests. 
In fact, in the religious ceremonies celebrated in their 
own houses, the functions of the purohit are performed. 
by Brahmans who are not of their order. Unlike 
the mendicants, the Grihasthas wear the sacred thread, 
und dregs like householders, Generally speaking, their 
jas and prayers are the sumo as those of other 
ivite Brahmans, and their only pecolinrity lies in the 
fact that they do not perform the Sundliva prayer. 
They keep among their penates a Sivite Linga and @ 
Sulgram, and worship these emblems of Siva and 
Vishou in the samo manner as most of the high caste 
Brahinans do, They do not worship Krishna, Radbika 
or Kali in their own houses, but show due honour to the 
idols representing them in the public shrines, The 
only female divinity that receives their special adora- 
tion is Sarswati, the goddess of learning. They wear 
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garlands of Rudraksha, and like the mendicants, utter 
every now and then the formula, Sivoham, signifying 
“Tam Siva.” They are, or ought to be, like the 
mendicants, strict vegetarians and teetotalers. They 
marry within their own order, but cannot take a wife 
from a fumily bearing the same surname, They do 
not throw their dead into a river, a3 the mendicants 
do, but burn or bury their deceased relatives as they 
think fit. If buried, the corpse ix placed in the sit- 
ting postare of religious contemplation. A Grihastha 
may, before marriage, become a mendicant, but not 
afterwards, The Grihasthas show great reverence to 
the mendicants. A Gribastha Gossain may eat twice 
in twenty-foar hours. Among the Sankarite monks, 
there are a few who devote themselves more or less 
to the cultivation of learning; but the rest have no 
fustiBoation whatever for the kind of life that they 
lead. 


CHAP. IV.—_THE DANDIS. 


Tae Sankarite ascetics called Dandis are so desig- 
mated on account of their bearing a Danda or wand, 
like the ancient Vedic students. None but a fatherlexa, 
motherless, wifeless and childless Braman can be ini- 
tiated as a Dandi. The process of initiation to the sect is 
un elaborate one, of which the burning of the neophyte’s 
sacred thread, and the eating of the ashes thereof by 
him, are the most important parts. By these and certain 
other ceremonies indicative of a new birth, he is sa) 
posed to pass into the condition of a god, and he 
himself constantly expresses his belief in such transfor- 
mation by repeating the Soham formula. After his 

@ tak, 


baptism, 68 4 new namo with one of the following 
surnames :— 
1, Tirthe, 





2, Avrama. 4. Sarewatl, 

The usual dress of a Dandi consists of fivo pieces of 
cotton cloth dyed red with ochre, Of these one small 
piece serves ax a cover for the lvins, and another of 
the same size asa girdle to keep the other in poxition. 
The other three pieces are of larger size, being each 
about two yards in length, and 2 yard in brendth. 
One of these is tied round the waixt, and serves to 
cover the thighs and the legs; anothor ix tied round 
the breast and hangs down like a harrister’s gown ; 
the third pices is wrapped round the head to serve the 
purpose of a turban. 

The Dandis are not required by their religion to 
worship any god. But, in actual practice, thoy carry 

( 880 ) 
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about them either an image of Vishnu in the form of 
a Sulgram, or a phallic emblem of Siva. The Dandis 
are found in large numbers in Benares, where they are 
fod with greut focus by the pilgrims, Bat it is said 
that a great many of the so-called Dandis of Benares 
are pure shams, being in fact the poorest of beggars 
whom the local lodging house-keepers and guides palm 
off as Dandis to partake of the hospitality and the 
largesses of the pilgrims. What is eaten by them 
becomes theirs irrevocably as a matter of course ; but 
the new clothes, water-pots, and other things which are 
given to them by their hosts fall to the share of the 
party acting as broker in securing them invitations. 

The Dandix affect tht they do not accept pecuni- 
ary gratuities, But they have usually with them 
such companions as would readily accept, on their 
behalf, any coins that might be offered to them by any 
one. With a view to strengthen their claim to the 
hospitality of the laity, the Dandis pretend also that 
they do not touch fire on any account. not even for 
cooking their food, But when they fuil to procure 
dressed food by begging, their spiritual companions 
dross their food for them. Like most of the several 
classes of mendicants, the Dundis are allowed to have 
only one meul in twenty-four hours. 


CHAP. V.—THE SANYASIS. 


A Brasmax ulone can becomo a Dandi properly so- 
called. But the order called Sunyasi is open not only 
to the three superior castes, but to some extent to even 
Sudras, Some persons take up the garb of the Sanyasi 
without being initiated to the order, A person who 
has a wife or nn infant son or aged parents cannot be 
ulmitted to be a mendicant of any class, When a 
mun duly qualified desires to be a Sanyasi, the proper 
course for him is to apply to a Guru or superior of the 
sect. and to go through a ceremony in the course of 
which he has to put off his sacred thread, if he have 
apy, and to shave off the tuft of hair which every 
orthodox Hindu keeps at the central part of his head, 
The Guru whispers into the cars of the neophyte the 
words Vamah Sivaye or Om Namah Sivaya, and a 
Sanskrit conplet, the purport of which is as follows :— 

O thou wise man! Please contemplate yourself and myself as 
identical with the Divine ewence, and roam about without pride or 
ion according to your inclination. 

The formula which the neophyte has to recite, at 
the timo of saluting the Guru, is still more curious. 
Its purport is as tullows :— 

flalutation to you and snintation to me. Salutation again to both 
you and my ownself. Thou art thou, and I om identical with the 
Great coul pervading the Universe. Therofore I snlute thee. 

At the conclusion of these ceremonies, the neophyte 
receives 4 new name with onc of the following sur- 
ames 
4. Ban. 

5. Aranya. 
6, Parvote. 
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The neophyte is then enjoined to go through a 
course of probation during which he has to visit some 
places of pilgrimage, according to the directions of his 
spiritual superior, and to conform alsu to the routine 
prescribed by him for his daily prayers. 

When the period of apprenticeship is completed, then 
the following ceremonies Mave to be gone through :— 

1, Ceremonies for pleasing the gods, the saints, and the 
ancestors of the neophyte. 

2. His Sradba or rites performable after his death. 

#, Tho taking up of the sacred thread for the purpose of 
‘again abnodoning it. 

The Sivite Sanyasis smear their bodies with ashes, and 
have generally a tiger skin wrapped round their waist 
or carried underneath their armpit when travelling, 
but used as a cushion or bed whenever seated. They 
do not, tike the Dandis, shave their heads or their 
beards, but allow their hirsute appendages to grow 
without limit. the hair of their hous being generally 
matted and formed into coils by the accumulation of 
dirt. Some of the Sivite Sanyasis paint an eye on their 
forehead in order to be like the god Siva as mach as 
possible. They carry either a conch shell or a pair of 
pincers in their hands. They are usually found in towns, 
by the sides of the busy thoroughfares, or within the 
enclosures of the principal Sivite shrines, Wherever 
seated they usually kindle a tire before them, and pass 
their time in the continual smoking of ganja, They 
carry about their person various articles indicative of 
their having visited the great Hindu shrines in the 
different parts of India. One of these is an arm ring 
of iron, brass or copper having the images of various 
Hindu gods carved on its sides, and indicating that 
tho wenrer has visited one or other of the great shrines 
of Pasupatinath, Kedarnath and Badarinath on the 
Himalayan slopes. A smaller ring obtainable at the 
same places would be worn by the Sivite Sanyasi as a 
part of his Rudraksha garland. Those who have visited 
the shrine of KSli at Hingalaj in Beluchistan wear 
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necklaces of little stone beads called Thumra, and adorn 
their hair by a metallic substance called Swarna Mak- 
shi (lit, golden fly). Similar beads are obtainable 
also at the hot springs of Manikernika on the Hima- 
layan slopes, and are worn by Sanyasis who have 
visited that shrine. A pilgrimage to Rameshwara in 
the extreme south is indicated by a ring of conch shell 
worn on the wrist. There are various other odds and 
ends of the same kind which are used similarly by the 
class of mendicants that are being spoken of here. 

As the Sivite Sanyasis have no objection to touch 
fire, they generally cook their own food. They would, 
withont any hesitation eat cocked food offered to them 
by a Brahmana, In fact, some of them profess that 
they are prepared to cat any kind of food offered to 
them by anyone. Whatever the theoretical injunctions 
may be, the Sivite Sanynsis accept both coins and 
uncooked eatahles. Generally speaking, they are quite 
illiterate. Some of them have a little knowledge of 
therapeutics, and there are among them o few who 
have perhaps the best medicines for some of the most 
obstinate diseases thut man is heir to. Unfortunately 
they never divulge the secrets of their healing art for 
the bencfit of the public. 

The Dandis and Param Hansas are mostly Sanka- 
rites. But among the Sanyasix there are many Visbnu- 
vites and Tantrics. Those who become Sanyasis in an 
irregular manner are called Abadbuta Sanyasis. 


CHAP. VI.—THE PARAMA HANSA. 


Arter a period of probation which properly ought to 
extend to twelve yeurs, the Dandi and the Sanyasi 
become qualified to be 2 Parama Hansa. The word 
Hansa ordinarily means a “ -” But it is also one 
of the names of Vishnu, and the expression “ Parama 
Hansa” evidently means the “ Supreme Vishnu.” Pro- 
perly speaking, the Params Hansa is neither a Sivite 
nora Vishnuvive. He is in fact a self-worshipper. The 
Sivite prayers, which form a part of the Dandi’s ritual, 
are omitted by the Parama sa, The latter has only 
to repeat constantly the mystic syllable Om. Like the 
Dandis, the Parama Hunsas are required also to assert, 
every now and then, their identity with the Divine 
Spirit. 

Tithe Parama Hansas are of two kinds. Those who 
enter tho order after having been Dandis are called 
Dandi Parama Hansas, while those who are promoted 
from the ranks of the Abadhuta Sanyasis are called 
Abudhuta Parama Hansas. A few of the Parama 
Hansas go about naked. But tho majority of them 
are to be found gracefully clad in the same manner as 
the Dandis. With reference to the class of ascetics 
under notice, Professor Wilson in his Hindu Sects 
makes the following observations :— 

Fe ee ee ee eee ee he Darrel ie ot fone ee, the 
Kutichaka, Bahudake, Honea ond Parama Hansa ; the difference 
hetweon whom, however, ia only the graduated intensity of their 


self-mortification and profound abstraction. The Parama Hanea is 
the mot ominent of these gradations atid is the asoetic who ta solely, 
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oven with the investigation of Brabma, or spirit, and who in 
equally indifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible of heat or cold, 
and incapable of sa! r want. 

Agreeably to this definition, individuals are sometimes met with 
who pretonl to have attained such a dogreo of perfection : in proof 
of it they go naked in all weathers, never speak, and never indicate 
any natural want : what ix brought to thom as alms or food, by any 
person, is received by his attendants, whom their suppovod nanctity 
or confeduration of interest attaches to them, and by thew atten- 
dants they are fed and served on all occasions, as if they were in 
helpless as infants. It may be supposed that there is much knavery 
in their holpleasness, Int there are many Hindus whow simple 
enthowiaem i them honestly to practias such self-denial, «nd 
there iv little rink in the attempt, ax the credulity of their conntry- 
men, or rather countrywomen, will, in most places, take care that 
their wants are amply aupplied 


Some of the Sanyasis and Parama Tlansas pretend 
that they donot ent any kind of food. One of this 
e ted the late Babu Ram Ratan Roy of Narail, 
abont the year 1854, with a large number of com- 
panions, Babu Roy kept him under close surveillance 
for more than a month, and was ultimately so satisfied 
as to his miraculous powers that he gave his followers 
a bonus of one thousand rupees. Some years later 
when the Babu was proceeding to Benares, and his 
boats were anchored off some place near Monghyr, one 
of his attendants who went on shore found the giuadam 
Paraina Hansa, and some members of his ty, en- 
gaged in ploughing some adjacent fields, When ques- 
tioned, one of them not only admitted his identity, but 
made a clean breast of the whole seerct. He confessed 
that the man had sustained himself’ on food vomited by 
his companions.® 

Like the Dandis, the Parama Hansas are found in 
large numbers in and near Benares. They live in 
convents, and some of them are very learned men. 
The head of a Parama Hansa convent is called Swamiji. 
By courtesy, even the juniors are sometimes culled 

















































* 1 helieve thero aro still some men living who can vouch to the 
authenticity of tho atory narrated above. heard it from soveral 
officers connected with the service of the Narail Babus, and also 
from one of the old Vakils of Jewore who waa tho obicf legal adviser 
of Bubu Ram Katan. 
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Swamiji. Dandis, Sanyasis and Parama Hansas accost 
each other by the formula Namo Narayana. House- 
holders address them in the same manner. But they 
respond by only uttering the name of Narayana. For 
inviting them to dinner the proper formula ts the ques- 
tion: “ Will Narayan accept alms here?” The Parama 
Hansus do not burn their dead, but will dispose of a 
corpse by either burying it, or throwing it in a river. 


CHAP. VIIL—THE BRAHMACHARIS. 


Cuosexy allied to the several orders noticed in the 
last three chapters is that of the Sivite Brahmacharis. 
Properly speaking, » Brahmachari ie a Vedic student 
who, after his initiation with the sacred thread, has to 
observe certain rules as to diet and dress, and to live by 
begging, until he has mastered the Vedas. In actual 
practice Brahmanical policy has very nearly suppressed 
the study of the Vedas, and neither the few Velie stu- 
dents to’be found at present, nor the Brahman boys who 
devote their scholastic years to the study of tho far more 
dificult sciences of grammar, philosophy, logic and 
theology. are now required to observe the rules os to 
diet and dress prescribed for the Brahmachari or the 
reader of our holy scriptares. The long observance of 
Brahmacharya discipline is actually prohibited by the 
later codes of the Hindus as unsuited to the present 
ago, and at the present time the form is gone through, 
after the thread ceremony, for » period varying from 
only three to eleven days. In Culcutia, some of the 
Brabmana boys are initiated with the thread in the 
local shrine of Kiili, and those who go throngh the 
ceremony in that way ure made to throw away their 
staff and Brahmachari’s garb on the very day of their 
initiation. Such being case, Brahmacharis, pro- 

rly so-called, aro very raro in these days. But the 
Fre enius of Sunkara created four new orders 
of B: acharis, one to be attached to each of his 
four principal monasteries. These Brahmacharis are 
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theoretically personal assistants and companions to the 
Dandis and the Parama Hansas, As the latter are not 
allowed to touch fire or coin, the Brahmacharis serve 
as their cooks and as receivers of nims for them. In 
actual practice, the line of demarcation between the two 
classes is not very broad, and many of the Brahmacharis 
live by begging independently. The usual surnames of 
the Sivite Brahmacharis are Anand, Chaitanya, Prakash 
and Swarupa. They dress like the Dandis and Params 
Hangas in red robes. 

The Tantric Brahmacharis are a different order alto- 
gether, and will be spoken of in their proper place. 


CHAP. VITI._THE HOUSEHOLDER SANYASIS. 


Tse word Sanyasi denotes a person who has cut off 
his connection with the world and his family, and the 
expression “ Householder Sanyasi” is u contradiction 
in terms, But in Benares and in other places also there 
are persons called Dandix and Sanyasis who marry, or 
live with female associates, like other men of the world. 
The fact is that in the days of youthful enthusiasm 
some men are led to take the vow of mendicancy which 
they soon find themselves quite unable to maintain. 
When such a person attains 2 churacter for sanctity, or 
otherwise becomes able to afford the cost, he tries to 
get a female, for constant association, either as a pro- 
fessed wife, or as a pious sister. The progeny of such 
unions multiply fast, and the ultimate tendency of eavh 
monkish order is to become a separate caste and endo- 
yamous group; sack enstes have generally a very low 
position. The honseholder Sanyasis are not to be con- 
foonded with the Grihastha Gossains spoken of on 
page 378. The latter are a very respectable class. 


CHAP. IX._THE AGHORIS. 


Tue Aghoris are a very small community. They are 
said to worship a deity called Aghori Mata. But, pro- 
perly speaking, they have no religion, anless the name 
he taken to include even that misguided fanaticism 
which degrades them to a lower level than that of the 
filthivst of beasts, They profess to carry the pantheistic 
philosophy of the Vedanta to its logical consequence, 
and to look upon even feecal matter in the same light 
as the fragrant paste prepared by the trituration of 
sandalwood. 

The Aghoris used in former times to offer human 
sacrifices and to eat human flesh. The number of 
Aghoris in the country was perhaps never very large. 
At any rate. at the present time, an Aghori is very 
seldom met with. The race, however, is not yet quite 
extinct. ‘The head-quarters of the Aghori Panthis 
appear to have been always at Mount Abu and Girnar. 
They have such an evil reputation at Girnar that the 
authorities do not like Europeans to go there without 
an escort. The country people have a great horror of 
the Aghori Panthis or the Aghoris who are believed to 
kidnap and murder children and weak and defenceless 

ersons, At Benares these objectionable people live at 
th the burning ghits, and are supposed to number 
between one hundred and two hundred. The greater 
number of them are rapacious, shameless mendicants 
who, by the terror of their attributes, horrible appearance 
and throats of eating human flesh and filth, if their de- 
mands aro not complied with, still continue to prey on 
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the credulity of the ignorant or timid, They are believed 
to hold converse with all the ovil spirits frequenting the 
burning ghits ; and a funeral party must be poorly off 
or very strong-minded which refuses them something.”* 
“The various meanings of the term Aghori aro held 
to be, one who is solitary, separate, distinct from other 
men. All castes can become Aghori Panthis. Not- 
withstanding the astounding wickedness of their teach- 
ings, they claim for them that they are the doctrines of 
equality and humanity, Indifference to all that is 
should be the oll-in-ail of existence. No one really 
has a father or mother ; ‘it is all mere accident.” If a 
well comes in one's way, he should walk into it. Celi- 
baey is strictly enjoined, bat the Census returns of 
1881 for the Central Provinces and the N.-W. Provinces 
show that in this respect discipline must be very lax.” * 
The Aghoris are a very ancient sect. There is # clear 
reference to it in the Sanskrit drama called Melati 
Madhara, the hero of which rescues his mistress from 
being offered as a sacrifice by one named Aghori Ghanta. 
The French writer M. d’Anville alludes to the Aghori 
as “une espece de monstre.” The author of that extra- 
ordinary Persian work, the Dabhistan, or School of) Man- 
ners, writing probably about the middle of the 16th 
century, gives a brief but clear description of the 
Aghoris who practised acts of “atilin” or “Aghori.” 
says that the sect originated with Gornkshanath, and 
that he saw one of them “singing the customary song” 
and seated upon a corpse, which he ate when it became 
petri. M. Thevenot, whose travels were republixhed in 
don in 1687, alludes apparently to » community of 
these cannibals, established at a place called Debea, in 
the Broach district, and Kazi Sahabadin, (LE. for- 
merly Dewan of Baroda, ascertained that thero is o 
tradition still extant among the people that a colony of 
cannibals did exist in the village of Walwad, on the 
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Mahi river, a century or two ago. In the early part of 
this -century there were several Aghori Panthis in 
Baroda, and the remains of a temple dedicated to the 
Aghoreshwari Mata, their tutelary goddess. At the 
present day there is an Aghori Sthan between Ahmed- 
abad and Kadu. In his 7rarels in Western India 
Colonel Todd came across some Aghoris, “the jackal” 
of their species, and his account of the superstitious 
dread with which the Kalika shrine on Girnar and the 
Aghori Panthis were regarded, exactly coincides with 
the statements made to the late Mr. Leith by Gossains 
of the present day. 

The initiation ceremony of the Aghori Panthis is 
said to be very terrible and only practised in lonely 
spots; but the professors of the sect in Benares, 
Allahabad and other places, now-a-days seem to have 
to content themselves with making the neophyte go 
through n ceremonial that is made as filthy and toarh- 
some as possible. In Benares many old men state that 
they have seen Aghori Panthis eating dead men’s flesh, 
and affirm that the custom yet prevails, especially 
among drunken men, who will seize upon corpses float- 
ing in the water and bite off the flesh. One Aghori 
Panthi boldly admitted to Mr. Leith in that city that 
this isa fact, and offered to swallow man’s flesh him- 
On the 29th December 1884, one Krishna Das 
i was fined Rs. 15_ by Mr. Ishan Chandra 
Sen, Deputy Magistrate of Berhampore, Moorshedabad 
district, for committing a public nuisance, namely, 
devouring part of a woman’s corpse before a number 
of people nt Khagra cremation ghit. Some Aghori 
Panthis say that their religion prompts them to the act, 
and, moreover, that if at initiation they refused to eat 
dead mon’s flesh, they would be dismissed by the Gura 
as unfit for their calling. One excuse sometimes offered 
by an Aghori Panthi is that by the taste of such flesh. he 
ean acquire the knowledge of jadu or magic. The fnct is 
that as Brahmanisin inculcated cleanliness and the eating 
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of wholesome food, the Aghoris, who formed one of the 
sects setting up “opposition shops” as it were, insisted 
on the utmost degree of filth, hoped te get alms by 
horrifying the people, and not by gaining their respect. 

Some of the Aghoris have assoviated with them 
female Aghorinis, and these people are extremely 
shameless. The doctrine enunciated by Burke in one 
of his famous specches that the quality of modesty 
was the attribute which, more than reason, distin- 
guished men from beasts, is certainly not xpplicalle 
to some of the Indian sects, They are the pest of 
society, and it is mach to be regretted that of Inte they 
have been receiving very considerable encouragement 
from some educated men of the country. The pure 
morals and the noble discipline, imposed on the society 
by the Brahmanic Shustras, are things of which the 
Hindus may he justly proud. But the beastly Aghori, 
the Bacchanalian Tantric and the dissolute Vaishnava 
are a disgrace to the Hindu name. With all bis clean- 
liness, vegetarianism und teetotalism, the Vaishnava is 
perhaps the most dangerous in the whole list. He has 
done great gout service in civilizing tho lower classes 
to some extent, and in suppressing the horrors of the 
Tantric worship. But the moral laxity which the 
Vaishnava encourages by the stories of the illicit loves 
between bis gods and goddesses, and by the strong 
tendency to imitate them which his teachings yenerate, 
outweighs the good done by him. Every man of com- 
mon sense naturally feels a horror at the Tantrie and 
the Ayhori. But the Vaixhnava insinuates himself in 
a manner which is irresistible. 














CHAP, X—THE LINGAITS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


A very large part of the population of Southern 
India are Lingaits or Vira Suivas. These alone are 
erhaps entitled to be regarded as a strictly Sivite sect. 
he Sankarite sects spoken of in the preceding chapters 
are more or less Sivites also. But they pay due homage 
to the other ancient gods of the Hindu pantheon, and 
they cannot be said to be exclusively Siva worshippers. 
‘he common accounts relating to the origin of the 
Lingait sect trace it to a renegade Brahman who had 
heen excommunicated by his caste men for some offence, 
and who thereupon revenged himself by starting the 
new cult. In all probability Linga worship had been 
the prevailing form of idolatry in the Decean long 
before Sankara’s time. The champion of Brahmanism 
countenunced it ina manner, without actually encourng- 
ing it. But his followers became practically Sivites, 
and this led to a very successful movement for the 
spread of the Vishnuvite cult by Ramannja, who lived 
in the eleventh century of the Christian era. This 
innovation paved the way towards a reaction in favoar 
of the Sivite religion. suva, the renegade Brahman, 
who was the leader of this counter-movement, was born 
in the village of Bhagwan, in the Belgaum district of 
the Southern Maratta country, and. lived in the twelfth 
century of the Christian era. Tho historical facts or 
myths about this remarkable man are recorded in u 
Sanskrit work called the Besara Purdn, and in several 
Kanarese works. Ata very early period of bis life he 
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repaired to Kalyan, the metropolis of the Chalukya 
Empire, and there married the daughter of the Danda- 
nayaka or the chief magistrate of police. He suc- 
cceded to the post himself after the death of his father- 
in-law, and made use of his official position to attract 
round him o crowd of followers. His chief disciple 
Machava had heen condemned by the king to sui 
death for having killed a child. “But Basava rofused 
to carry ont the order on the plea that it would be 
unavailing to offer any harm to a worshipper of Siva. 
The king thereupon ordered some of his other officers 
to execute the sentence, aud the legend as usual goes on 
to state that Machnya saved himself miraculously. 
Two other Sivite citizens were condemned by the king 
to have their eyes plucked out. This led to the depar- 
ture of Basava from Kalyan, and the fixing of his 
residence at Sangemeshwar, on the Shastri river, in the 
modern district of Ratnagiri. Basava’s exile, whether it 
was voluntary or enforced, was followed by an insurrec- 
tion in the course of which the king was killed, and the 
eity of Kalyan was finally destroyed. 

The founder of the Lingait sect directed his attacks 
against both the Hindus and the Jains. The Basava 
Purdn contains several dialogues between Jangamas 
and Jainas in which every effort is made to convince 
the latter of the superiority of the Saivn religion. 
Basava did not believe in any god besides Siva; he 
denied tho superiority of the Brahmans, and tried his 
best to abolish the distinction of caste. He had no 
faith whatever in penance, or in the feeding of Brahmans 
for the benefit of the soulx of deceased persons. Pil- 
gtimages and fasts were declared by him to be quite 
useless, and ho rojected altogether the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. But with all these “atheistic 
views,” as they would be called by » Brahman, he in- 
sisted on one of the least attractive forms of Hindu 
idolatry, and in his zeat for the phallic emblem went s0 
far as to enjoin that his followers should always carry 
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about their person some lingas by fastening them on 
the neck an the arms with what is called She Linga 
Sutram, sa opposed to Yajna Sutram or sacred thread 
of the Brahman. The object of the founder was no 
doubt to create a new badge to place his low caste 
followers on a footing of equality or rivalry to the 
Brahmans. The Vishnuvite sect founders have also 
given similarly new badges to their followers. But 
neither the Linga Sutram of the Lingaits, nor the 
necklace of basil beads worn by the Vaishnavas, nor the 
Sheli of the Kanfat Yogis have been able to command 
the veneration that the Yajna Sutram of the Brahmans 


enjoys. 

The Lingaits, like most other sects, have an order 
of mendicants among them. The Lingait monks called 
Vaders (lit. master or lord) have, in addition to the 
lingus, some small bells attached to their arms, so that 
when they pass through the streets the people are 
apprised of their being in the neighbourhood, snd 
enabled to bestow their alms to them without any 
solicitation on their part. The lay Lingaits carry their 
veneration for the Vaders to an estent which is very 
unusual, and would bardly be believed by the Hindus of 
Northern India. Guru-worship is naturally favoured 
by the pricst-ridden Hindu everywhere. But it is only 
among the Lingaits that an image of a god would be 
humiliated for tho glorification of the Gura. The 
drinking of such water as has been touched by the feet 
of » Guru, or used to wash his feet, is common enough. 
But the Lingaits go mach further. Before their holy 
men culled the Vaders, they not only humiliate them- 
seives, but their very idols. The Vaders are feasted by 
the laymen on all important occasions, and when there 
is a guest of that class in the house, the host places his 
own linga on a metal tray, and the guest’s feet being 
placed on the vessel are washed by the host, the water 
contained in the same being ultimately swallowed by 
the host and his family with great reverence. 
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The Jangamas are the Gurus of the Lingaits. They 
are married men, but have charge of maths or monas- 
teries. There are some learned men among them. 
The Arndhyas are Brahmans who minister to the Lin- 
guits as Gurus. 

With regard to the Lingait community of Mysore, 
Mr. Narasimmayengar makes the following remarks in 
his report on the last Census :— 

As a community the Lingaits are intelligent, sober, industrious, 
thrifty and claunish, They have bronght some departments of 
Kanara literature to a high of culture, and ow tradesmen thoit 
place isin the van of Hindu society. Axa race some of their divi- 
sions are unmistakably Aryan in descent, their women being, a8 
rule, object lessons in female loveliness and grace. To them ax & 
pody also belongs tho credit of maintaining the strictest sohriaty and 
non-alcoholism.—Mysore Census Report for 1991, Vol. XXV, p. ZH. 

The bitterness of the Lingaits is still as great as 
ever towards the Brahmans. But curiously enough, 
they claimed at the last Census to be included among 
Brahmans. They made yvome desperate efforts to 
seeure that honour. But in the end they had to be 
satisfied with being separaiely enumerated as Lingaits. 

There are very few Tingnits among the regular popa- 
lation of Northern India. Ths Rawal or high priest of 
the shrine of Kedarnath, on the Himalayan dopes in 
the district of Garwal, isa Jangama, So are the priests 
of the temple of Kedarnath in Benares. A Lingait 
may now and then be seen in Bengal and Behar lead- 
ing a neatly caparisoned bull, and begging for alms by 
making the animal perform many curious feats, and 
representing it as the favouritee harger of Siva. These 
Lingplt beggars are taken by the people of Benga) to 
be Pandas of the shrine of aidyanath, 


CHAP. XIL—THE SIVITE YOGIS. 


Lirenanty the word Yogi means an “unionist.” What 
kind of union the Yogis claim to bring about, it is diffi- 
cult to say. According to one version, which is very 
tr frum being intelligible to ordinary men, a Yogi is 
so-culled on account of his being able, by his prayers 
and exercises, to get his individual soul united with the 
supreme soul. In the Bhayarataita, which is the most 
populur work on theology in Sanskrit, the word yo 
seems to be used throughout in the sense of means.” Rt 
uny rate, the expressions Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga and 
Bhakti Yoga cannot otherwise have any rational mean- 
ing. Whatever difficulty there may however be in the 
way of comprebending the exact nature of the intelleo- 
tual or spiritual part of the practice called yoga, there 
can be no doubt that it is one of our most ancient 
forms of religious exercise. The great law-giver Yaj- 
uavalkyu refers to it in his Code and says :— 
shel ac ee aa a 
oS TuSvigeaeee e e  hT 

The most important physical exercises involved in 
Yoga are as described below :— 

{a) The Yogi has to sit with his right leg on his left 
thigh, and his left leg on his right thign, and in that 
uncomfortable position te point his eyes towards the tip 
of his nose. 

(2) He must, while so seated, shut up one of his nos- 
trils by the tips of two of his right-hand fingers, and 
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while repeating certain formule mentally, he should 
with his open nostril inhale as much air as possible, 

(c) When the lungs are inflated to the utmost de- 
gree possible, the Yogi is required to shut up both the 
nostrils, the open one being closed by pressing the thumb 
of his right hand. 

(d) In the condition mentioned above, the Yogi has 
to repeat the prescribed formola a certain number of 
times aguin. 

{e) When the recitation mentioned above is com- 
pleted, then the Yogi must remove his fingers from tha 
nostril first closed, and go on repeating the mystic 
formula a certain number of times again. 

The whole operation is very simple und at the same 
time very imposing. It does not require any extra- 
ordinary quality of either the head or the heart, and yet 
the man, whe can go through it with a little pantomimic 
skill and seriousness, cun, at a very little cost, acquire 
a character for superior sanctity. The rules relatin; 
to the exercise require that it should be gone throug] 
in a secluded place. But in practice many men may 
be found engaged in the exercise in the most open 
places on the banks of the holy rivers, and in the pre- 
mises of tho great shrines. Such persons, however, 
never attain a very high place in the estimation of their 
co-religionists. Lt is those who are believed to practise 
Yoga in privacy that are usually credited with the 
possession of miraculous powers, Some of them are 
supposed to have the power of floating in the air, and of 
being able, if so inclined, to become immortal or to dic at 
such time and piace as they deem fit, death being a 
matter of option with them. “The Yogi is liberated in 
his living body from the clog of material incumbrance, 
and aoquires an entire command over all worldly desires. 
He can make himself lighter than the lightest substances, 
heavier than the heaviest, can become as vast or as 
minute as he pleases, can traverse all space, can animate 
any dead body by transferring his spirit into it from 
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his own frame, can render himself invisible, can attain all 
objects, becomes equally acquainted with the past, present 
and future ; and is finally united with Sv To 
pretend that some particular Yopis have achieved im- 
mortality, and are living on the Himalayan slopes from 
a remote period of antiquity, is easy and convenient 
enough. It is very difficult, if not absolately impossi- 
ble, to explode such legends, and the charlatan who 
seeks to exact some money from credulous persons by 
pretending to bave seen their great-great-great-grand- 
futhers in Thibet cannot be prevented from plying his 
trade. As to the other powers claimed by the Youis, 
they do not enjoy any similar vantage ground for 
maintaining their credit. At any rate, even among the 
most revered Yoyis, there is not, I fear, one single in- 
dividual who has ever, by actual performance, proved 
lis possession of the power of trial navigation to a 
greater extent than is exhibited by the jugglers of the 
country. With regard to the Yogis and their art 
Professor Wilson makes the following remarks :— 
whith'i¢ Penalty, Bor iatour arstduoudly to suppros thelr bronth nad 
fix their thoughta until the effect <loes somewhat realise expectation, 
and the brain, ina state of overwrought excitement, bodies forth & 


host of crude and wild conceptions, and gives to airy nothingness 
a local habitation and a name,—Wilaon’s Hinde Sete, p. 132 


There must be a great deal of truth in these observa- 
tions, though the case of Ranjit Sing’s famous Yogi must 
remain a mystery in the present state of the science of 
physiology. As to the case of the Madras Yogit who 
flonted in the air with the help of a rod fixed to the 
earth, suffice it to say that similar feats are daily exhi- 
bited by the poor jugglers of the conntry who do not la 
claim to any supernatural powers, Even Ranjit Sing’s 
Yogi is snid to have been more a mercenary caterer 
than a holy snint, and similar performances, though for 





* Gee Wilson's Hinds Sete, p. 181. 
+ Bee Akshoy Kumar Detta's Hindw Religions Secte, Vol 13, 
P. 1935 Wileon’s Hinde Sects, p. 133. 
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shorter periods, are given now and then by the rustic 
magicians. Upon the whole, it seems that the so-called 
Yoga, even in its most astonishin, aspects, is only a form 
of gymnastics and magic, and that it has as little con- 
nection with religion as the feats of Vaneck, Maske~ 
lyn, Hossain Khan or Anderson. As for the Yoga of the 
ordinary charlatans, it may, like “ gravity,” be defined 
asa “mysterious carriage of the body for hiding the 
defects of the mind.” 

The exercise of Yoga is allowed not only to mendi- 
cants, but to householders and family men as well. 
According to some authorities, Yoga cannot be effective 
in this Kali Yuga or age of sin. The majority of the 
so-called Yogis are regurded as mere charlatans, and 
they neither claim to be, nor are looked upon as, men of 
superior sanctity. 


CHAP. XII.—_THE INFERIOR YOGIS. 


Tax inferior Yogi mendicants are divided into various 
orders, among whom the following are the most import- 
ant i— 

& Rito betel v 
& Rocive Yorn, 

Kanfat Yogis.—The sect was founded by one Gura 
Gorakshanath, who is believed by his followers to 
have been an incarnation of the god Siva. The Kan- 
fats are Sivites,and may be of any caste. They are 
so named because their ears are bored at the time of 
their initiation, They paint their body with ashes, 
and they have the usual transverse lines on the fore- 
head which are the peculiarity of the Sivites. Like 
the Abadhutas, they allow their hair and nails to grow 
without pruning. Their dress also resembles that of 
the Abadhutas, excepting so far that many of them 
wear a patchwork skull cap instead of a turban, The 
distinguishing marks of the soct are their earrings, 
and the phallic emblems called nad which are tied to 
their neck by woollen threads. 

The principal shrine of this sect is in the district of 
Gorakpore. There are places sacred to the sect also in 
Peshawar, Hardwar and Gujrat. The temple of Pasu- 
patinath in Nepal and that of Eklinga in Mewar apper- 
tain to this sect. There are two small Kanfat shrines in 
Bengnl, ono at Mahanad in the district of Hooghly, and 
the other near the cantonment of Dum-Dum in the 
suburbs of Calcutta. 
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Large numbers of Kanfat Yogis are often met with 
in many parts of Northern Indie. They profess to 
have renounced the world. But many of them carry 
on trading business on a very extensive scalo. The 
Kanfats sometimes enlisted in the army under the 
Hindu kings. 

The Kanfats say that some of their saints are immor- 
tal, and are in existence in this world for thousands of 
years. The names of some of these immortal saints 
roaming on the Himalayan slopes are given in the /lutha 
Pradipika. Madame Blavatsky’s Aut [Tumi is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in this list, nor does it include the 
name of King Bhartri Hari, whom every Kanfat. pro- 
tends to have seen. 

The usual surname of the male Kunfats is Nath, and 
of the females, who are admitted to the order, Nathini. 
There is reason to suppose that the Yugi caste of Bengal 
and Assam are the progeny of the Kanfats. 

Aghore Panthi Yoyis.—The Aghore Panthi Yogis 
are exactly like the Aghoris, the only difference being 
that the former wear rings on their ears like the Kan- 
fats. 

Kanipa Yogis.— Some of the snake-charmers dress 
exactly like the Kanfats, and call themselves Kanipa 
Yogis. These are family men, and they earn the means 
of their livelihood chiefly by the exhibition of their 
skill in managing snukes. 






CHAP, XTII.—THE SECTS THAT PRACTISE 
SEVERE AUSTERITIES. 


Tae adult males among the inferior castes enlist 
themselves ns Sivite nscetics in the middle of April every 
year, und during the week that they remain under the 
vow, they practise the most severe self-tortures and 
privations. See p. 369. 

Besides the above who are householders there are some 
permanent ascetics who subject themselves to peculiar 
kinds of self-torture in order to be revered by the 
people. The practice of austerities, and not the worship 
of any particular deity, forms the most important 
part of their religious discipline. Upon the whole, 

owever, they seem to be more addicted to the worship 
of Siva than to that of any other god or goddess. The 
most important classes of permanent ascetics professing 
the Sivite ‘h and practising the severe austerities 
are the folowing :— 


L Urdha Bahu 
2 ‘Tharasri 


ing posture. 

3. Unthamakhi .. Ascetics who with their feet attached to. 
the bough of a tree, keep their heads 
banging downwards. 

Ascoties who themselves in all 

‘seasons constantly surrounded by five 











Ascetics with uplifted handa, 
A who always remain jn a atand- 





4. Panchadhoni ... 


fires. 

, Jolashayi —... Anoctica who keep thomselves in all 
‘seasons immereod in water from unset 
to sunrise. 

@& Jalsdbare — Ascetics who keep themselves in all 

‘Tapashi, seasons under @ jot of water from 


sunset to sunrise. 
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7 Farari .+. Ascetics who live only on fruits, 
& Dnudhahari — ... Ascetics who live only on milk, 
®& Aluna on Ancetica who never eat salt with their 


The number of such ascetics is very small; and of 
the few that profess to practice the terrible austeri- 
ties of their respective orders, a grent many are suspected 
to be mere pretenders. But there are many misguided 
simpletons who are genuine ascetics, and who actually 
observe their vow even at times when they are not 
watched by outsiders. The tortures to which such fana- 
tics must subject themselves are terrible indeed. The 
penance of Simon Stylites was child’s play compared 
with, for instance, the sufferings of the Tharasri. It is 
bad enough to be perched on the top of a pillar for 
thirty years and exposed to 


Rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp and sleet and snow. 
Butto remain in 9 standing posture for years together 
without enjoying for a moment the soba of sleeping 
on a bed, or of even sitting down, is a kind of refine- 
ment in cruelty which, perhaps, has never been surpassed 
by the greatest of secular tyrants, ancient or modern. 
Bad as the record may bo of the Indian Police and the 
Indian Jails, they allow even the greatest criminals the 
privilege of enjoying 

Tired Nature's swoot restorer, balmy sleep. 
A suspected person may now and then be subjected 
by a zealous thief-catching official to the same kind of 
rations as those to which the Panchadhuni, the Jalu- 
shayi, and the Jaladbara Tapashi voluntarily subject 
themselves. But if a single instance of such cruelty, 
though practised for an hour or two, ever becomes 
known to the outside world, the complaint is heard in 
everybody's mouth, and not only the Police but the 
British Government of India would be abused as a curse 
to the country. The far worse and quite gratuitous 
tyrannies of religion are, however, not only condoned, 
but actually admired, 


PART III. 
THE SAKTAS. 





CHAP. 1—THE NATURE OF SAKTI WORSHIP. 


Tue religion of the Saktus may be regarded as a 
counterpart of Siva worship, for while the latter incul- 
cates the adoration of the male organ of generation, the 
former attaches greater importance to the worship of 
the female organ. Some of the Sivites and Saktas 
worship the two organs in a state of combination. 

The word Sakti literally means ‘ energy’ or ‘ power’ 
and, taking into consideration what is said about it in 
the Tantric scriptures, it xeems to be used therein in the 
sense in which the word power is used in English, when 
a person is spoken of as a political or spiritual power. 
Some of the modern exponents of the Hindu religion 
profess to entertain the view that the Sakti of the Tan- 
trics denotes ithe same things as the terms ‘energy’ and 
‘force’ of Natural Philosophy. Such abuse of scientific 
terms by men of religion has been common enough in 
India from a remote period of antiquity. 

The essence of the Sakta cult is, as stated above, the 
worship of the female organ of generation. According 
to a text of the Tantras the best form of Sakti wor- 
ship is to adore a naked woman, and it is said that 
some Tantrics actually perform their daily service in 
their private chapels by placing before them a female 
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completely divested of her clothing. The following 
are used as substitutes :— 
1, The Yantra or triangular plate of brass or copper kept 


2 ATtiangie pines mn Sechpor aieh. "Foo prinin is 
madeand worshipped only in the abeonce of « regular 
plate among the penates, 

The naked female, the Yantra, and the painted triangle 
are worshipped only in private services. In public the 
Tantric offers his adoration to the nuked image of a 
female deity called by various names such as Kali, Tara, 
&c., and usually made to stand erect on the brenst of a 
half-sleeping image of Siva in 2 similar state of nudity. 
The true nature of such images is not generally known, 
though it is defined in unmistakable terms in the Diyan 
or formula for Retire rare the goddess Kali. The 
popular ideas on the subject are as stated below :— 


She (the goddaee Kali) is represented as a woman, with four arma, 
in one han a weapon, in another hand the head of the giant, 
she has slain,—with the two others she is encournging her worship- 
pers. For earrings she has two dead bodies; she wears x necklace 
of skulls, her only clothing tes garland made of men’s skullx, After 
her victory over the giants nhe danced #0 furionsly that the earth 
trembled beneath her weight. At the request of tho gods Siva axkevd 
her to stop; but, as owing to the excitement, sho tid not notice him, 
‘he lay down among the slain, She continued dancing till xhe caught 
sight of her husband ander her fect ; upon which, in Hindu fashion, 
she thrust out her tongue to express wurprise and regret.— Murdoch 
on Swami Virskananda, p, 40. 


As a matter of fact, the 
doch, of the Madras M 
to ridicule in the above passi a thing fh 
than he has taken it to be, W its real meaning is 
cannot possibly be explained here. Thos todive 
into such filth must study the ritual for Kali worship. 









nage of Kali, that Mr. Mur- 
+ hus attempted to hold ap 
i 






CHAP. II.—THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF 
SAKTAS AND THEIR METHODS OF WORSHIP. 


Trt Saktas are chicfly householders, and there are 
very few mendicants among them. They are divided 
into various according to the extent to which they 
allow drinking, debauchery and slaughter of animals as 
parts of their ritual. The classes of Saktas best known 
in the country are the following :— 

1. Dakshinachari or the Right-handed Saktas. 
2 Bamachari or the Left-handed Saktas. 
3. Kowls or the Extreme Saktas. 

Some of the Saktas perform their worship in exactly 
the same manner as the Vaishnavas. They do not offer 
wine to their goddess, and, to avoid even the semblance 
of bloodshed, they vonduet their ritual without any kind 
of red flower, o stuff of blood colour like red sandal- 
wool. = T rity of the rexpectable Saktas are 
Dakshi and though they do not avoid red flowers 
and red sandal-wood, they offer neither wine nor flesh 
meat to the deity. The number of Bamacharis in the 
country is not very large, and even among those who 
are so by family custom, the majority are so moderate 
that, instend of offering wine to their goddess, they 
usd, as its substitute, cocoannt water in a copper vessel, 
such liquor being, according to the Shastras, equivalent 
to wine, for puja purposes. The extreme Bamacharis 
offer wine to their goddess, and when it is consecrated 
thoy sprinkle it on every kind of cooked and uncooked 
food brought before her. The quantity actually drank 
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by the worshipper and his family very seldom exceeds 
a few drops. Bamnacharis of all classes generally offer 
some kind of sacrifice to their goddess. It is usually 
akid. Some offera large number of kids, with or without 
a buffalo in addition. In all cases the head of the 
slaughtered animal is Piscod before the grim deity with 
an earthen lamp fed by gi burning above it. In the 
case of a buffalo being sacrificed, the body is given to 
the Muchi musicians. Ifthe animal sacrificed is a goat, 
then the body is skinned and chopped, und when the 
flesh is cooked, it is consecrated again before the god- 
dess. The meat is ultimately served to the invited 
guests, along with the other delicacies consecrated to the 
goddess. Some of the Bamacharis do not offer any 
animal, and instead of slaughtering kids and buffaloes, 
as they are required to do by their Shastras, they cut 
with due ceremony a pumpkin, a cocoanut or a sugar- 
cane. This substitution may in some cases be due to 
compassion for the poor animals, but is generally owing 
to the superstitious fear entertained by all Hindus as to 
the result that must follow the executioner’s failing to 
sever the head of the animal at one stroke. The sacrifice 
of an animal before a goddess is an oceasion of great 
rejoicing to some young folks; but to the votary, it is 
a sore trial. Asa preliminary, special services are held 
supplicating the goddess that the ceremony might pass 
oft withoutany hitch. Even at the time of the sacrifice, 
when the arena before the puja hall is filled with the 
shouts of the hyc-standers, and the discordant music of 
the village Muchi band, the head of the house may he 
found standing in one corner muttering prayers with 
an air of deep devotion, if not actually with tears. 

If, in spite of such prayers und supplications, the 
wrath of the deity is indicated by the failure of tho 
executioner to make a clean cut through the neck of 
the animal by his first stroke, then the whole family is 
thrown into a deep gloom by tho apprehension of o 
great catastrophe within the year following. Like the 
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inmates of 2 sinking shi await in terrible agon 
the Divine visitation. ae ee thus engendered aes 
rise to a plentiful harvest of expiatory ceremonies 
which benefit the priests. If a desth or other misfor- 
tune happen to the family in the course of the year, 
it is attributed by all to the hitch in the sacrifice at the 

receding puja. If no such disaster happen, the priest 
fos all the credit. After such an occurrence the ‘Emily 
generally determine never to offer sacrifices again ; 
and in this way the slaughter of animals, as a part of 
puja ceremonies in private houses, is becoming more 
and more rare. 

The Shastras of the Sakti worshippers recommend 
homicide before their goddesses as the best and most 
acceptable offering. But there are texts also which 
interdict such fiendish demonstration of piety ; and as 
the killing of a human being, for paja purposes, might 
serve as a dangerous precedent, and recoil one day upon 
the priests themselves, the practice has never prevailed 
to any considerable extent in India. It is recommended 
in tho Shastras only to make the votary ready to offer a 
goat, the flesh of which is an acceptable luxury to the 
Tantric Brahmans. See p. 88, ante. 

The Bamacharis slaughter kids and buffaloes openly ; 
but even their most zealous bigots do not offer wine 
publicly. The Kowls or Extreme Sektas themselves 
conceal as much as possible their habit of indulging in 
intoxicating drinks. Their very Shastras enjoin hypo- 
crisy, it being laid down therein that they must conduct 
themselves us Sivites and Vishnuvites in public. In 
actual practice some of the Kowls and Bamacharis are 
sometimes found in « tipsy condition. The Kowls 
usually betray their cult by painting their foreheads 
with vermilion dissolved in oil. The tint of blood 
being their favourite colour, they wear either scarlet 
silk, or cotton cloth dyed with ochre. The mark on 
the forehead of a Bamachari consists of three trans- 
verse lines painted with the charcoal of the sacred fire, 
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dissolved in ght. The Dakbinacharis have generally an 
Urdhbapundra, or perpendicular streak, in the central part 
of the forehead, the colouring material being either a 
paste of sandal-wood, or o solution in ghi of charcoal 
obtained from a Hom fire. All classes of Saktas wear 
a necklace of Rudraksha seeds like the Sivites, 

The extreme Kowls are almost quite as fiendish as 
the Aghoris, though in public they appear to be more 
clean and respectable in their habits. The Kowls do not 
eat carrion or ordure. It is, however, said of them 
that, in the hope of attaining supernatural powers, some 
of them practise what they call Sava Sadhan, or devo- 
tional exercise with a dead body. But, ax the ceremony 
must be held at midnight, and at a burial or crema- 
tion yard far removed from the habitations of men, very 
few have, it is supposed, the hardihood to undertake it. 
The belief that those who undertake it, and fail to go 
through the programme to the end, become insane from 
that moment, alvo serves to deter novices, and to 
heighten the glory of those who claim to have accom- 
plished the feat. The Kowls are, however, well-known 
to be in the habit of holding those bi: nm orgies 
which are spoken of in their Shastras as Bhairavichakra 
and Lata Sadhana, These ceremonies are of such a 
beastly character that it is impossible even to think 
of them without horror. It is impossible in this book 
to give their details. Suffice it to state thit they 
admit such females as ave available for the purpose, 
and begin with the exhibition of every form of indecency 
that both the males and females aro capable of, In the 
beginning some so-called religious rites are also serious- 
ly performed which, to any ordinary nan, must appear 
highly comic. What follows may well bo imagiued, 
and, strange to say, that all this passes ander the name 
of religion. 

The Tantric cult prevails to a greater extent in 
Bengal, Behar and Assam than perhaps in any other 
part of India. In Southern India, the Hindus aro 
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either Sivites or Vishnuvites. In the North-Western 

rts of India, the majority of the Brahmans are either 
Bivites or Vishnuvites. few Saktas that there are 
in North-Western India are generally of an extreme 
type not usually to be found in any other part of India, 
rh the Maharatta country the Karhadis, who are the 
only Saktas, are generally now of a moderate type. 
Among the higher Sudra castes the Kayasthas are 
generally extreme Saktas in Upper India, and moderate 
Saktas in Bengal. The Baniyas are generally Vishnu- 
vites throughout India. The Tantric religion is a 
modern institution, but it is certainly more ancient 
than the Vishnuvite sects. 

About the motive that brought such a horrible religion 
as that of the Tantrics into existence, the good and 
respectable Brahmins say that it was devised by the 
sods for bringing about the destruction of the oppressors 
of men. ‘There is a great deal of trath in this view. 
To me it seems that the Tantric cult was invented partly 
to justity the hnbit of drinking which prevailed among 
the Brahmans even after the prohibition of it by their 
great law-givers. but chiefly to enable the Brahmanical 
courtiers of the beustly kings to compete with the seca- 
lar courtiers in the struggle for becoming favourites, 
and causing the ruin of their royal masters. 





PART IV. 
THE VISHNUVITE SECTS, 


CHAP, I—THE TEN INCARNATIONS OF 
VISHNU. 


Ir has been already stated that the Vaishnava sects 
are all of more recent date than the Sivite religion, 
and that the worship of Krishna has been gradually 
supplanting all the other cults in almost every part of 
India. According to the Shustrus the great god 
Vishna has, from time to time, appeared in this world 
in various shapes, Almost every one of the latterstay 
prophets have claimed the honour, with moro or less 
success ; but the right of Chaitanya, Vallabhiichari, &., 
to be regarded as incarnations of Vishnu, is admitted by 
very few outside the sects founded by thom. There is, 
however, no dispute as to tho following being tho true 
incarnations of Vishnu :— 

{It ix believed that Vishnu assumod this 

ehapo in order to save Mang, the progenitor 

deingo, ‘On account of hia pity fm av one 
Sh als ho war apprined of tho syprourhs St 
1. Anata, | Seleornes ot commit 2 alg 
Se ete pt ee 

Vishnu took tho form of a fish with a 


horn on ita head to which the ship's oablo 
was fastenod. 
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( To serve sa 8 pivot for churning the 
ocean with the Mandara mountain 2 @ 
churning rod and the Shesha serpent as 
the string for turning the same. | The 
‘process were mal 

the Adsrita or the nectar of 
3, Lakemi the consort of 
‘Vishou; the jewel Kaustava su to 
be same as the Kohinoor which now 
deadly poison swallowed or patie kept 
< 5 or rather 
Un his neck by Siva. 

To rescue the earth from a deluge b; 
3. Asaboar. { which Tt was completely submerged." 





2 Asatortoize. 


To deliver the world from the tyrant 
Baka reteset 
. , from bei 
4. AsNaraSin- | for his devotion we Visine’ When tater 
ha or Mun tence was about to be executed against 

a the boy, Vishnu appeared suddenly from 
the midst of a pillar, and in the man-lion 
form tore Hiranysa Kasipu to pieces, 

{ The demon Bali having become very 
powerful, and having offered to give to 
every one what he wanted, the ‘ishna 
appeared before him as a dwat asked 
him to. give, ‘as much Rround as could be 
covered three paces. jo sooner was 
5, Asa dwarf. { request granted than the god in disguise 
Dogan to ‘expand his form till both heaven 
earth ‘were gocapiod by his feet. To 
com] promi gift, Bali placed 

Seat stake tbaed foot of the deity, and 

(the god was satisfied. 





Parashu Ram is said to have been 
6 As Parusho ! p:ahman who caused the annihilation of 
Os tho Kaatriya race twenty-ono times, 
7. As Rom Chandra. See the account in the next chapter. 
& As Balaram, ‘The elder brother of Krishna, 
@. ‘Av Buddha. Seo the account in Pt. VII, post, 


sco i promood nt ns end of the pepo 

J ance ia promised at the en 1 Preson 

10, Aw Kalki. fur of fin, for rseuing the land of the 
Krishna is regarded by some as tho eighth incarna- 
tion, but according to the more orthodox view he was 
Vishnu himself, and was not a mere incarnation. Ac- 
cordingly Krishna receives the largest share of worship 
from the ‘Vishnuvites, while of the other nino incarnations 
it is only Ram who has regular votaries among those who 
are regarded as Hindus. Buddha has a much larger 
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number of worshippers, but the Buddhists are not, 
strictly speaking, Hindus. The other eight incarnations 
have a few shrines in India, but they have no voturies 
specially devoted to their worship. Such being the case, 
the question naturally arises, why are they regarded as in- 
carnations at all? The fact that the great god Vishnu is 
believed to have appeared in the form of a fish, a tortoise, 
or a boar, seems at first sight to be incapable of any ra- 
tional explanation. The Hindn student of the European 
sciences might suy that, in his descents on this world, 
the shapes assumed by God have been in accordance 
with the evolution of the species. But, admitting the 
correctness of the Darwinian theory, it is difficult to seo 
why the god Vishnu should have appeared on earth in the 
forms of such animals as the tish, the tortoise and the 
boar, The orthodox might say that it is not proper to 
attempt at fathoming the depth of Divine Wisdem, but 
that amounts only to begging the question to some 
extent, If it he admitted that the Purans are eternal, 
and that they have been sent to us direet from heaven, 
then alone the student of Hindu theology can be called 
upon not to be too inquisitive about the ways of Pro- 
vidence ; but the probability as to the Pui being 
human creations being very nly worth 
while to enquire whether they contain or not any inter- 
nal evidence of their hi anthorship? If it cam be 
shown that their framework i> uf such a nature us to he 
favourable to Bralimanical policy, then the inherent pro- 
bability of their being the works of our ancient Pandits, 
becomes too strong to be rejected lightly by any reason- 
able man. The stories about the ten incarnations «lo not. 
at first sight seem to favour anybody. But, with a 
little careful study, it must appear that the whole is one 
of tho cleverest devices that have given to the Brah- 
mans the position of almost gods on earth, ine the 
estimation of other Hindus. Upon going through the 
list of the incarnations, the student cannot fail to notice 
that of the four historical and human forms among 
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them, only Parushurama was a Brahman, and that while 
Ram and Buddha were beyond doubt Keatriyas by 
birth, Balaram’s claim to the rank of even the military 
caste is doubtful. In matters relating to the political 
affairs of the country, the Brahmans had pushed up the 
Kasatriyns to the utmost extent possible. When, there- 
fore, Ksatriyas, like Buddha, tried to acqnire*spiritual 
supremacy also, the problem that presented itself before 
the Brahmans was how to make them powerless in their 
new sphere, without actually quarrelling with them. So 
the authors of the Purans ratsed not only Buddha, but 
Rama and Krishna with him, to the rank of the god 
Vishnu himself. The Brahmans oould not admit o 
Keatriya to their own ranks. That would have been 
n dangerous precedent. The safest and the most con- 
venient course was to promote the ambitious Buddha to 
the rank of a god, together with some other great Ksa- 
triya heroes. The object of the whole evidently was to 
represent that, although Buddha did not admit Brahma. 
nical pretensions, far greater members of the military 
caste had paid their homage to the descendants of the 
Rishis. The admission of Rama and Krishna to the rank 
of the gods not only took the shine out of Buddha, but 
served as an excellent basis for the invention of stories 
calculated to glorify the Brahmans, and to strengthen 
their position still more. In the Mahabharat it is 
stated that, at the Rajshuya sacrifice celebrated by 
Yudhisthira, Krishna accepted the menial offica* of 
washing the feet of the Brahman guests. In the Purans 
it is stated ngain that the Rishi Bhrigu kicked at the 
breast of Krishna, but that, instead of resenting at the 
violence, the god meekly inquired of the Rishi whether 
his foot had not been burt in the process. In fact the 
Ksatriya Avatars served only to heighten the glory of the 
Brahmans in the same manner as the semi-independent 
Rajus and Nabobs of India serve to add lustre to British 
supremacy. 
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The admission of Krishna, Ram and Buddha to the 
rank of gods might have enabled the Ksatriyas and the 
Goalas to claim at least a reflected glory, and to aspire to 
a higher position than that of the Brahmans. In fact 
the Ketlya of Ondh and the Goalas of Mathura do 
sometimes actually claim such honour. The story of the 
ten Avatars therefore seems to have been invented by 
the Brahmans to be provided with a ready answer to 
such pretensions of the Ksatriyas and Goalas.as are men- 
tioned above, When a Kxatriya boasts of Ram Chundra 
having been born in his clan, or when a Goula boasts 
that Krishna was a member of the community to 
which he belongs, the Brahman, with his legends about 
the fish, the tortoise, and the boar, is easily able to 
silence his adversary by saying that God can have no 
caste, and that, if the fact of Vishnu having been born 
in Ksatriya families could be claimed ax a source of 
glory by the Kesatriyus, then the very boars, which 
they daily killed and ate, would also be entitled to be 
reverenced in the same way. The story of the sixth 
Avatar, Parushurama, is evidently intended to make 
the Kesatriyas entertain a wholesome fear regarding 
the latent military powers of the Brahmans, Parushu- 
rama was, in all probability, ahistorical character. But 
in giving him the credit of having twenty-one times 
annihilated the Ksatriyas, the Brahmans evidently 
magnified his prowess and his achievements to un extent 
which was neither necessary nor very rational. Anni- 
hilation can take place only once, and not twenty-one 
times. The orthodox Brahmans are themselves obliged 
to admit, when hard pressed, that the twenty-one 
= mean only so many massacres on a large 
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As most of the Vishnuvite sects are either Ram 
worshippers or Krishna worshippers, it seems necessary 
to give a brief account of the historical facts and legends 
connected with the names of the two great hero gods of 
the Hindu pantheon, The story of Rama is contained 
chiefly in the epic called Ramayan, which is one of the 
best works of the kind to be found in any language 
It breathes throughont a high moral tone, and farnishes 
models of conjugal fidelity and fraternal affection 
whieh have perhaps contributed in much greater degree 
to the bappiness of Hindu family life than even Manu’s 
Code. The hero who forms the central character of the 
epic, was the eldest son of King Dasarath of Ayodhya. 

‘is father had three wives, named Kausalya, Sumitra 
and Kaikayi. The two first were on very friendly terms, 
but Kaikayi entertained against them all the bitterness 
that a female heart is capable of bearing against a 
rival. Ram was the eldest son of Dasarath, and had 
three younger brothers, namely, Laksman, Bharat and 
Sutrughna. Rama was the son of Kausulya; Loksman’s 
mother was Sumitra ; and the other two brothers were 
the sons of Kaikayi, When the brothers arrived at the 
proper age for marriage, they attended a tournament 
in the court of King Janaka of Mithila, and the success 
of Rama in satisfying the required condition of string- 
ing a big bow, enabled him and his brothers to secure 
‘for each of them one of the daughters of King Janaka. 
After the return of the brothers, with their newly-mar- 
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tied wives, to their home, King Dasarath announced his 
intention to recognise Ram, the eldest, as the heir- 
apparent. The necessary preparations were made for 
a great festivity; but when everything was ready for 
the due performance of the ceremony, ali the arrange- 
ments were upset by an intriguing chambermaid who 
excited Kaikayi’s jealousy, and prevailed upon her to 
stand in the way of the wishes of the old king. In a 
fit of exoessive love, he had once promised to Kaikayi 
to grant her any favour that she might ask at any time, 
The artfal queen, instigated by her still moro artful 
maid, now insisted that her son Bharat should be made 
king, and that Ram should be banished from the coun- 
try for twelve years, The prayer came like a thunder- 
bolt on the old king. But he was helpless. As a true 
Keatriya, he could not refuse to give effect to his 
promise, On the other hand, it simply broke his heart 
even to think of banishing bis eldest and beloved son. 
He was completely in a fix, and could not arrive at any 
decision. But Ram insisted upon going into exile, in 
order that his father might not incur the guilt of a 
breach of promise. The great hero was followed not 
only by his wife Sita, hut also by his loving brother 
Laksman. Bharat and Satraghna loved him with the 
same ardour, but they were obliged to remain at home 
for the sake of their mother. The old king did not long 
survive this sad turn of affairs. After his death Bharat 
went in search of Ram, and finding him on the Chitra- 
kuta mountain, near the modern city of Allahabad, 
hesought him, with great fervour, to return to the 
metropolis of their kingdom, and to assume the reins of 
Government as the rightful successor. Rama performed 
the faneral rites of his father, but, for the sake of 
giving effect to his promise, he refused to comply with 
the prayer of Bharat. The loving step-brother returned 
home with a sad heart ; but instead of setting himself 
up as the Eng, be ruled the country as regent, placing 
the sandals of his absent brother on the throne. : 
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In their exile Ram, Laksman and Sita passed through 
various places in Central India, and ultimately fixed 
their residence at Pancha Buti, near the modern town 
of Nasik at the source of the Godaveri. Here, daring 
a short absence of the brothers from their cottage, the 
demon king Ravana of Ceylon carried away Sita by 
force. Ram seoured the friendship of Hanuman, Sugri- 
ya and certain other heroes, represented in the Ramayan 
ax monkey chiefs, and with their help invaded Ceylon. 
There was a long and sanguinary war, the upshot of 
which was that Ravana was killed, and Sita was recover- 
ed. She was then made to undergo a trial by ordeal 
which established her purity. The period of Rama’s 
exile having expired, he then returned to Ayodhya, 
with Laksman, Sita, and some of his allies, notably tie 
monkey general Hanuman. The joy of the whole royal 
family and of the people of Oudh knew no boands upon 
their getting their rightful king. Even Kaikayi, whose 
bitterness had worn off, was obliged to apologise, and 
everything went on happily. But just at the time when 
Sita was about to be a mother, Ram was obliged, by the 
pressure of public opinion among his subjects, to aban- 
don his loving queen, and to send her to exile, The 
episode is a heart-rending one, and forms the theme of 
the drama called L"ttara Ram Charita, In her second exile 
she was taken care of by the Rishi Valmiki, She gave 
birth to the twins, who afterwards became distinguish- 
ed under the names of Lab and Kush, and are claimed 
as progenitors by most of the Rajput Kings of India, 
After the banishment of Sita, Rama could have taken 
another wife; but such was his love for her that he 
preferred to live the life of a virtual widower. To per- 
form those religious ceremonies that require the associa- 
tion of the wife a8 a sine gud non, he caused a golden 
image of Sita to be used as her substitute. The sons, 
Lab and Kush, grew up to manhood under the care of 
their mother and the Rishi Valmiki. Ram admitted 
them into his house; but when the Rishi asked him 
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to re-admit Sita into his palace, he proposed that she 
should go throngh a second ordeal before an assembly 
of the chief nobles and prelates of the realm. As a 
dutiful wife, Sita agreed to the condition insisted upon 
by Rama. But when she appeared before the court of 
her lord, she refrained from doing anything to be re- 
admitted into her position as queen, and instead, asked 
her mother-earth® to testify to her purity by opening up 
her bosom for giving her a final resting-place. The 
story of the Hamayan virtually closes with the mira- 
culous but pathetic disappearance of Sita underground 
amidst a shower of flowers sent down by the gods. 
The concluding chapters of the Ramayan are apt to 
rouse a feeling of indignation in the reader snch as a 
child might fee] at seeing his mother ill-treated by his 
father. But whatever the first impulse may be to 
charge Rama with cruelty and weakness, it is im- 
possible not to take into consideration the long war 
that he waged for Sita’s sake, and the miserable life 
that he led during her exile. Even tho verdict of the 
Hindu matrons, as evidenced by the indirect expres- 
sions of their highest aspirations, is in favour of Ruma 
having been the model of a loving husband. When 
an unmarried girl salutes an elderly Hindu lady, the 
latter, in pronouncing her benediction, will say, “ May 
ier" husband be like Rama, your mother-in-law like 
ausalya, and your brothers-in-law like Lakeman.” 


*® Sita is deveribed in the Ramayan a» having heen found by Kit 
Jonak in the furrow of e field, Ramaynn, Adi Kanda Chap. a 
Y 


CHAP. III.—_THE HERO GOD KRISHNA AS A 
HISTORICAL CHARACTER. 


Tar majority of the Vishnuvite Hindus are Worship- 

ers of the hero god Krishna. He is, in the belief of 
fis votaries, the Supreme God, while the other incarna- 
tions, such as Rama and Buddha, represented only a 
part of the great spirit pervading the universe. Krishna 
was not Lorn in the purple, and never assumed the posi- 
tion of a de jure king in any of the countries which he 
virtually ruled ; but, by his ability as a political minis- 
ter, combined with his military resources, he came to be 
recognised as the greatest power in the country in his 
time, und his friendship was eagerly sought by the 
mightiest of the kings in Northern India. According 
to the Mahabharat aud the earlier Purans, Krishna was 
the mode! of a grent Ksatriya hero and counsellor. 
But the later Purans, while representing him as God 
Himself in human form, have connected his name with 
a large number of legends, depicting him as the worst 
type of a shameless sensvalist, faithless lover, and 
undutiful son. These stories, though they have 
served the purposes of priestcraft in more ways than 
ene, have not, in all probability, any foundation in 
truth, and might well be rejected by the historian 
not only as palpable myths, but as utterly unwarrant- 
able defumations on the character of one of the 
greatest men thut India has ever produced. In this 
work, however, some of these stories will have to be 
referred to, in order to enable the reader to form an 
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exact idea of the doctrines and practices of our most 
important religious sects. 

_ The Mahdbiarat is very neurly silent us to the early 
life of Krishna, but the Purans are unanimous us to 
the following particulars i 

1, That he was a truo Ksatriya of the Yariu race. 

2 That his father was Basudeva,and that his mother,Devakl, 
was ono of the sisters of King Kansa of Mathura. 

3. That his brother Balaram was the von of Basudeva by 
another wife named Rohini. 

4. That, in consequence of a prediction that one of the 
eons of Devaki would kill a, most of her children 
wore killed by him, 

4 That Krishna and Balaram wore surreptitiously removed 
from Mathura by their father, tothe hous of a cow- 
herd chief, named Nanda Ghosh, who lived in the 
vill of (iokula in the neighbourhood. 

6 That Krishna and Balaram were treated by Nonda’s 

‘wife Jashoda as her own vons, and that, in their earlier 
years, they tended N.ncla’s cattle. 

it when they grow, up te manhood, they invaded 
Mathura, and having killed Kansa, restored his father 
Ugra Sena to the throne. 

8 That, as Kansa was theson-in-law and a vassal of Jara 
Sandha, the Emperor of Magadha sent several oxpedi- 

ions to chastise those who took the lead in dethron- 
nd killing hie. 

9 That though Krishna successfully resisted these inva: 
sions, he ultimately thought it prudent to remove to 
‘Gujrat with all his relatives, and that ho founled there 
the city of Dwarika which was made the metropolis of 
his new kingdom, 

10. That Krishna married several wives, the chief of whom 
wore Rukmini, Kubja ond Satya Bhoms. 

The fucts which make the life of Krishna particularly 
interesting are those that have reference to his con- 
nection with the Pandava brothers. They were the suns 
of his father’s sister, Kunti, and of King Pandu of 
Hastiaapore. Pandu died while they were all very 
young, and after his demiso they remained for some time 
under the guardianship of their blind uncle, Dhrita 
Rastra, who was the elder brother of their futher, but 
had been excluded from the throne, on account of the law 
of the Hindu Shastras which renders blind, deaf and 
damb persons incapable of taking any property by in- 
heritance. At first Dhrita Rastra sincerely loved his 
nephews, and did not entertain any intention to have 
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their claims overlooked for the benefit of his own pro- 
geny. But his eldest son Duryodhana persistently 
urged bim to banish them from the kingdom, and after 
a great deal of hesitation, he gave effect to his son’s evil 
counsels, On some plausible pretexts they were sent to a 
country-house at a place called Baranabat. The build- 
ing, which was given to them there for their residence, 
was, by Duryodhana’ order, constructed with highly 
combustible materials, and it was planned that the house 
should be set on fire at night. Yudhisthira was apprised 
of these wicked intentions on the part of his cousins, 
but instead of betraying any reluctance to comply with 
the orders of his uncle, quietly went to Baranabat 
with his brothers and mother, as Dhrita Rastra 
wished him to do. In due course the agents of the 
wicked Daryordhana set fire to the Baranabat villa. But 
the Pandava brothers effected their exit from it through 
a subterranean passage which they had caused to be 
excavated in order to be able to escape from destruc- 
tion. The whole building was reduced to ashes within 
a very short time. and when the news reached Duryo- 
dhana he was filled with joy at the quiet removal of the 
obstacles to hix ambition. The situation of the Pan- 
dava brothers was now 4 perilous one. They appre- 
hended that their enemies having failed to bring about 
their destruction by meanness and treachery, would 
now have recourse to actual violence. and that, as they 
were in possession of all the resources of the empire, they 
had only to order what they wished. Yudhisthira 
with his brothers and mother, therefore, determined 
to remain concealed in the wilderness, and not to let 
anyone know who they were. For years they lived 
avery miserable life. roaming through the forests, and 
eking out the means of their subsistence by various 
shifts and expedients, At last it came to their notice 
that the great King of Panchala, whose power and 
resources were almost equal to those of the Hastina- 
Pere monarchy, was about to give his daughter in 
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marriage by the Swayamvara ceremony, the condition 
being that she was to be wedded to the person who 
would prove his superiority in archery by a public test. 
All the great princes of India were invited to attend 
and compete. Tho Pandava brothers saw their oppor- 
tunity to emerge from their obscurity. They hastened 
towards Kampilya, the capital of Panchala, and on the 
appointed day and hour ted themselves among 

8 ausembled guests, in the guise of Brahmans. The 
feat of archery which was made the test was, if not 
actually impossible, a very difficult one. Many of 
the most renowned princes present on the occasion 
wisely abstained from making the attempt, and the 
few who risked their fame, for the suke of the prize, 
made themselves simply ridiculous by their failure. 
At last one of the Pandava brothers, the renowned 
Arjuna, advanced to the centre of the urena, and his sue- 
cess in satisfying the condition was soon followed by the 
decking of his neck with the garland that the daughter 
of the Panchala King held in ber hand. The Ksatriya 
princes assembled on the spot were greatly enraged ut 
first at the triumph of a person whom they supposed 
to be a Brahman, But they were pacified by the wise 
counsels of Krishna, and Arjuna with his bride, and all 
his brothers repaired to the lodgings they had taken up. 

Krishna, the hero god, was present on the occasion. 
He bad never before seen the Pandava brothers ; but 
he could easily make out who the winner of the fair 
prize, and the persons accompanying him, were. He 
surmised that, with the belp of the Panchalu King, 
they would, before Jong, be able to recover their 
ancestral kingdom. So he followed them, and intro- 
daced himself to them in the usual way. He prostrated 
himself before Kunti, and also before Yudhisthira, who 
was older than he. The other brothers wore accosted 
as younger cousins. The Pandavas wero still in a very 
miserable plight. Arjuna bad secured the hand of the 
daughter of the Panchala King, but the five brothers 
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with their mother were atill in the condition of poor 
beggars. Krishna saw their situation, and imme- 
diately after the marriage, sent them very valuable 
presents, These were highly welcome to them at the 
time, and Krishna thus laid the foundation of a lifelong 
friendship with them. ! 

The powerful alliance of the Panchala King, soon 
enabled the Pandavas to secure a moiety of their 
ancestral kingdom, with Indraprastha (modern Delhi) as 
their capital, Arjuna was then led to visit Dwarika, the 
capital of the kingdom founded by Krishna in Gujrat, 
and the opportunity was made use of to cement the 
friondship already formed by the marriage of Krishna’s 
sister Subhudro with the great Pandava hero. 

Up to this time Krishna did not seek to derive any 
direct advantage from his friendship with the Pandavas. 
But the policy which led him to seek their powerful 
alliance, and through them that of the Panchala Kings, 
soon unfolded itself. It has been already seen that 
Krishna was compelled by Jara Sandha to leave his 
native kingdom of Mathura, and naturally he was 
seeking for an opportunity te crush the mighty Emperor 
of Magadha, That opportanity presented itself when 
Yudhisthira samonbosd. his intention to celebrate the 
Rajshuya sacrifice. According to the Mahabharat, 
the idea originated in a communication which the 
Rishi Narada was deputed, by the spirit of Panda, to 
make to Yudhisthira. The nature of the message that 

“Narada brought may be gathered from the following 
passnes in the conversation that took place between 
im and Yudhisthira :-— 





Yudhisthira sald" 0 great Mut, tho hast tontlond ope only 
earthly monarch —riz., the royal Rishi Harish Chandra as being a 
member of the council of the king of the gods! What act was 
performed by that celebrated king. or what ascetic penances with 
Steady vows, in consequence of which he hath been equal to Indra 
himself? © Brahmava, how didst thou also mest with my father, 
the oxaltod Pandiu, now # guest of the region assigned for the real: 
fro told thon Snything? 0 tele a. Tams exenedinghy curious to 
any ? me em ¢) curious 
hear all this from thee!” 
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Narada said :—'O King of Ki: T shall tell thee al] that thou 
askest me about Harish Obundra. “He was powerful king, in fact 
‘an emperor over all the kings of the earth. And O monarch, 
having subjugated the whole earth, he made preparations for the 

+t sacrifice called Hajshuya. And all tho kings of the earth 
rought at his command wealth unto the sacrifice. * * * Tho 
powerful Harish Chandra, having concluded his groat mcrifice, bo- 
came installed in the soverci, ‘of the earth and looked reap!on- 
dent on his throne. © bull of the Bharata race, ail thoee mon: 
that perform the groat sacrifice of Rajshuya are able to attain tho 
region of Indra and to pass their time in felicity in Indra'a com- 
pany. O King of Kings, O son of Kunti, thy father Pandu, behold- 
ing the good fortune of Harish Chandra and wondering much 
thereat, hath told me something. Knowing that I was coming to the 
world of men, he bowed unto me and said: ‘Thou shouldst tell 
Yudhisthira, O Kishi, that he can subjugate the whole earth, inas- 
mach as his brothers are all obedient to him. And having done 
this, let him commence the great sacritice called Rajshuya, He in 
my son. If he porformeth that sacrifice, I may, like Harish Chun- 
dea, soon attain to the mansion of Indra, and thore in hie Sabha 
countless years in continuous joy.’ 1 hove now answerot in 
etail alt that thou hast auked me. With thy leave I will now go 
to the city of Dwaravati.”—-Afahibhirat, Sabha Parva, wec. 12. 

If the allegation of the deputation hy Pandu’s spirit 
be left out of cansideration, as, on account of its super- 
natural churacter, it deserves to be, then the snasanite 
must have had its origin either in priesteraft on the 
part of Naruda, or in stutecraft on the part of Krishna, 
with whom Narada seems to have had some mysterious 
connection as principal and agent. At any rate, when 
Krishna was sent for and consulted about the matter, he 
did not fuil to take the utmost advantage of the desire 
which was awakened in the mind of Yudhisthira to 
celebrate the Hajshuya sacrifice, Krishna drew the 
attention of his cousin to the fact that so long as Jara 
Sandha reigned supreme throughout the greater part 
of the north-eastern provinces of India, the King of 
Indraprastha, with all his wealth and resources, could 
have no right to perform the Rujshuya, To fight with 
Jara Sandha and bring him under subjection was 
out of the question. On the other hand, ax a dutiful 
son, Yudhisthira could not give up altogether the idea 
of fulfilling the wishes of his departed father. He was 
therefore in a dilemma from which Krishna proposed 


to extricate him, by offering to effect the death of Jara 
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Sandha with only the help of the two brothers Bhima 
and Arjuna, They set out on their mission in the dis- 
guise of Brahmans, and having arrived at the city of 
Giri Braja, the metropolis of the Magadha empire, they 
easily managed to have an interview with the king. In 
the course of the conversation that took place, Krishna 
charged Jara Sandbu with tyranny, and challenged 
him to fight a duel. The great emperor denied that he 
had ever been guilty of oppressing his subjects ; but 
he was, for the sake of vindicating his Ksatriva honour, 
obliged to uccept the challenge, and the result was that 
he was killed by Bhima, Thereupon the princes who had 
been held captive by Jara Sandha, were released, and 
not only they, but the emperor’s son, Sahadeva, paid 
homage to Krishna and to the Pandavas. Thus Krishna’s 
triumph over his great enemy was complete, and at the 
sume time he laid Yudhisthira under a fresh obligation. 

After these events, the Rajshuya sacrifice was duly 
celebrated by the Pandava King. and for a time he was 
in the zenith of imperial glory. But, before long. he was 
led by the wily courtiers of his cousin Duryodhana, to 
stake everything that he possessed. in a game of chance. 
The result was that he not only lost his kingdom and 
his crown, but was obliged to seek refuge in the woods 
again with his brothers, and the queen Draupadi. 
At the time of their exile, Krishna does not appear to 
have maintained any communication with them. But 
when the period of thirteen years, during which Yud- 
histhira was bound by his gambling vow to rove in the 
forests with his brothers, expired, Krishna appeared in 
their midst again, and urged them to deolare war 
aguinst their cousin unless he consented to make over 
at least a moiety of the kingdom of Hastinapore to 
them. Krishna himself accepted the office of ambas- 
sador to bring about peace. But whether his real 
object was pence, or whether he used his influence and 
opportunities only to involve the parties in war, are ques- 
tions as to which there may be considerable difference 
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of opinion, Even the bigoted Vishnuvites are some- 
times obliged to admit that there was a little too much of 
diplomacy in the part that Krishna took on the occasion. 
need not refer to the other important events in the 
political life of Krishna, However interesting they 
may be, they do not come within the scope of this work. 
8o I conclude this part of the sketch with some pnssages 
cited from the Mahdhidrat, showing ho Ited his 
position in the political horizon was in his time. The 
following is from the Udyoga Parva of the great epic: — 
Yudhisthira said —'' Without doubt, O Sanjaya, it is true that 
a deeds are the foremost of ail our acts, as thou snyest, 
jouldst, howavor, censure me after you have first nwcertained 
whether it is virtne or vice that I ine * * * Hore ix Krishna, 
the giver of virtue’s fruits, who is clever, politic, intelligent, who 
in devoted to the service of the Brahmans, who knows overything and 
counsels various mighty kings! Let the colebrated Krishna say 
whether I should be cenaurable if I dismiss all irlen of peace, or 
whether if I fight, I should be abandoning the «dutics of my caste, 
for Krishna seeketh the welfare of both skies! This Sutyaki, these 
Chedis, the Andhakas, the Vrishnis, the Bhojas, the Kuknras, the 
Srinijoyas, adopting the counsels of Krishna, slay their foos and 
delight their friends. The Vrishnis and the Andhakas, at whove 
heed stands Ugra Sena, lod by Krishna, have bocomo like Tndra, 
high spirited, devoted to truth. mighty and happy. Vabhro, the 
King of Kasi, having obtained Krishna, hath attained the highest 
prezperity. U sire, s0 great is this Krishna. I never disregard what 
na sayeth.” 








That the friendship of Krishna was valued also by 
the enemies of the Pandavas would appenr clear trom 


the following extracts -— 

After Krishna and Valrama had both departed for Dwarika, 
the royal son of Dhritarastra wont there by moans of fine horses 
having the ‘of wind. On that very day, the son of Kunti 
and Pandu arrived at the beautiful city of the Ansrata land, 
And the two scions of the Kuru race, on arriving there, saw that 
Krishna was saleep, and drew near him as he lay down. And as 
Krishna was sleeping, Doryodhana entered tho room and sat down 
on s fine seat at the of the bed, and after hima entered the 

imous Arjuna, and he stood at tho back of tho hod, bowing 
and joining hands, and when Krishna awoke, he first cast hia eyor 


on Arjona * * * Then Duryodhana addressed Krishna suying :— 
It bebioveth you to lend me your help in the impending war. Arjuna 
and myself aro both equally friends, you also Goar the saxze 


relationship to both of ua. I bave been the first to come to you. 
Right-minded persone take up the cause of him who comes first ta 
them, This is the anci acted. And, O Krishna, you stand 
os the top of all right-minded persons in the world end are always 


CHAP. IV.—KRISHNA AS THE GOD OF THE 
MODERN VISHNUVITE SECTS. 


In the Mahabharat, Krishna is depicted as a great 
warrior and statesman, and as a sincere reverer of the 
Brahmans. In some places he is spoken of as a god, 
but most of these passages are open to the suspicion 
of being interpolations. At any rate, the main burden 
of the story, 40 far as Krishna isconcerned, is to establish 
that he was a human being of o superior type whose 
example every Ksutriya king ought to follow. That 
was enough for the political purposes of the Brahmans 
at the time when the religion of the Ksatriya Buddha 
threatened to supersede the Vedic faith and practices. 
The teachings of the Wakdbhérat and the Hamayan vir- 
tually asked the Ksatriya rulers of the country to follow 
their great ancestors Ram, Krishna and Yudhisthira, 
and not to attach any importance to the revolutionary 
doctrines of the son of a petty chieftain of the Himalayan 
Terai. The plan of campaign was eminently suocess- 
ful, and it is only natural the victorious party, or 
at least their camp-followers, should have taken some 
undue advantage. The manner in which, in the case 
of Krishna, man-worship has degenerated into abomi- 
nation-worship, may bo traced step by step. In the 
Mahabh@rat it is pure man-worship. In the Vishnu 
Purdn and the Hari Vansa, a tendency to make use of 
the great name of Krishna for corrapting the morals 
of men is clearly visible, though under’ more or less 
decent veils. But the Bhagvat and the Bramha Vai- 
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varta, throw aside every kind of mask, and, in the 
most shameless manner, attempt to sanctify every form 
of debauchery, so as to enable the priestly class to 
geatity their lust. 

The Krishna of the latter-day Purans mentioned 
above has very little in common with the great hero of 
the Muhabhdrat. In the Bhayeut and the Bramha 
Bibarta the reader is called upon to adinire and 
worship Krishna, not on account of his having been a 

reat warrior and political mi: 
is having seduced the milk 
every kind of trick that tl 4 of buman 
beings could invent. The chief object of his love w: 
one Radha, who, according to some of the authoritios, 
was the wife of the brother of his foster-mother, The 
very name of this Radha ix not to be found even in the 
Bhagvat. But, by an abuse of scientitie terms which 
wus as common in ancient times as it is now, she is 
represented by the latter-day  Vishnuvites as the 
Prakriti or the material basis of the Yoga philosophy, 
while Krishna ix represented as the Purush or the 
Supreme Spirit by whose union with the Prakriti this 
universe was created, [n almost all the modern Vish- 
nuyvite shrines, an image of Radha is associated with 
that of Krishna, and in Northern India there are 
very few temples in’ which Rukmini or of the 
otber married are worshipped with 
him. The tales and songs connected with Radha and 
Krishna cannot, for the sake of ney, be referred 
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to here. The reader unacquainted with them, and 





curious to know their «details, must tuke the trouble ta 
read the two motern Pnrans mentioned above, und 
also Jayader, Vidyaput?, Chandidas, &e, According 
to the legends contained in these works, when Krishna, 
by killing Kanea, became the virtual ruler of Mathara, 
he forsook not only Iadha and the other cowberd 
women of Brindavan whom he had seduced, but, in the 
most heartless manner, disowned even bis foster-parents, 
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These soc form the theme of the most heart-rending 
songs and odes, and being much more intelligible ie 
all classes of women, young and old, than the 
wars and intrigues of the ‘Mohablerat, are much better 
calculated than anything else to enable the priest to 
acquire a hold on their hearts by awakening their 
tenderest sentiments. 
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CHAP. V.—THE SRI VAISHNAVAS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Or the existing Vishnuvite sects, one of the ear- 
liest and purest is that founded by Ramanuja, who 
lived in the eleventh century of the Christian era, and 
was born at a place called Sri Perambudur, 25 miles to 
the west of Madras. The Sivite religion, which had 
been flourishing since the effacement of Buddhism in 
the eighth century, through the teachings of Sunkara, 
was then in undisputed possession of the field, and, 
with perhaps a very laudable object, Ramanuja directed 
all his efforts to ubolish the worship of the phallic 
Linga, and to set up Vishnu as the only true god. 
Ramanuja recommended the adoration ot Vishnu, 
Krishna and Ram together with their lawfully married 
wives Laksmi, Rukmini and Sita. Radha worship is 
unknown in Southern India. Images of Ramannja, and 
of some of his leading followers, are provided with 
special niches in the Vishnuvite shrines appertaining 
to this sect. At Sri Perambudor the virtheplace of 
Ramanuja there is a temple in which an image of the 
prophet is worshipped as the Principal deity. 

@ personal history of Ramanujan does not fall 
within the scope of this work. According to the 
Kanarese account of his life, called the Dilya Charitra, 
his father’s name was Kesava Acharya, and his mother 
was Bhami Devi. He studied the Shastras at Kanchi, 
and it was there also that he first commenced to teach 
his religion. At a later period, he fixed his residence 

; ( 484 ) ie 
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at Sri Rangam, an island formed by the bifurcation of 
the river Kaveri near the town of Trichinapali. Here 
Ramanuja composed his principal works, namely, the 
Sri Bhashya, the Gita Bhasya, the Vedartha Sangraha, 
Vedanta Pradipa, and the Vedanta Sara. After com- 
pleting these works, the author performed a tour through 
various parts of India, vanquishing the champions of 
the Sivite creed, and converting many Sivite shrines 
into temples for the worship of Vishnuvite deities, But 
by these proceedings, he created many enemies, and, 
through their instigation, he was threatened with such 
persecution by the king of his native country, that he 
was obliged to seek refuge in the court of Vetaldeva, 
King of Karnata. Vetaldeva himself was a Jaina, 
but his queen was a believer in Vishnu, and rtly 
through her influence, and partly by curing the king’s 
daughter from a malady which threatened her life, 
Ramanuja was able to convert him to Vaishnavism, 
The Roja built a Vishnuvite temple at Yadavagiri. 
now called Mailkoti, about twelve miles to the north of 
Seringapatam. Here Ramanuja lived for twelve years ; 
hut on the death of his persecutor, the Chola King, he 
returned to Sri Rangam, where he passed the remain- 
ing years of his life, and where his tomb is still in 
existence. 

The philosophy of Ramanuja is popularly called 
Vishishtadwaita Vada or qualified non-duality, But, 
as a matter of fact, he believed in three distinct original 
principles, namely,— 

Supreme Spirit ‘ Parabramha or Ishwara’, 


& The sofeate nitits of man Tht 
__ § Beceeratieet ent. 
Ramanuja was not altogether against self-worship as 
practised by the Sankarites. But, for the common 
peo le, he ‘recommended the worship of images of: 
‘ishnu, Krishna and Rama. . “oo 
. The most important shrines of the Ramanuja sect are, 
at Sri Rangam and Mailkotj. The shrines of Badgxi 
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Nath on the Himalayan slopes, of Jagunnath in Orissa, 
of Dwarika in Gujrat, and of Tirupati in North Aroot, 
are also said to be connected with the Kamanujite order. 
The Ramanujites are called Sri Vaishnavas, and they 
derive their designation from the fact that they worship 
Sri or Laksmi as the consort of their god. They are 
divided into two sects, called the Vadagala and the 
Tengala. The word Vadagala means the Jnnguage of 
the North, and the word Tengala is a corrupted form 
of the expression “Tri-Yumulaya,” which means the 
language of the blessed saints. The Vadagalas, as 
their name indicates, give preference to the Sanskrit, 
while the Tengalas regard their Tamil translations as 
equal to the original scriptures of the Hindus. Among 
the Vadagala exegetes the most renowned name is 
that of Desika, who was a Brahman of Kanjivaram. 
The chief authority of the Tengala, or the Southern 
School, is Manavala Mahamuni. The doctrinal dif- 
ferences between the two sects may, to an outsider, 
seem to be too trivial to account for the bitterness 
between them. According tothe Vadagalas, the human 
spirit lays hold of the Supreme Being by its own will, 
acts and efforts, just as the young monkey clings to its 
mother. According to the Tengalas, the human spirit 
has no independent will, and is led by the Supreme 
Spirit, just as kittens are taken from place to place by 
the mother cat. Another difference between the tenets 
of the two sects lies in the views they take of the posi- 
tion of Vishnu’s consort. The Vadggalas regard Laksmi 
as equal to Vishnu himself in every respect, hut the 
Tengalas maintain that Lakemi is a created and finite 
being, and that sheis to be worshipped only ax a mediator. 
The Vadagalas are the more aristocratic of the two 
sects, und have among them very few Sudras, Among 
the Tengalas, the plebeian s are the predominating ele~ 
ment, and they use the vernacular Tamil as the langua; 
of their ritual, very nearly eschewing Sanskrit, which is 
favoured by the Vadagalas. The Tamil book of rituals 
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compiled by the Ten; is regarded by them as not 
inferior to the Sanskrit Veda. These circumstances 
may partially explain the bitter feud existing between 
the two sects. But the chief cause of their qnarrels 
seems to be the fact that a former King of Madura 

all the Vishnuvite shrines within his dominions 
in the charge of Tengula priests, excluding altogether 
the Vadagalas from the profits and perquisites of the 
ecclesiastical service. 

The two sects have different forehead marks by which 
they can he distinguished without any difficulty. The 
Tilak of the Vadagalas is like the letter U, and that of 
the Tengalas like the letter Y. In both a perpendicular 
ted or yellow streak, representing Sri or Laken the 
consort of Vishnu, bisects the space between the arms, 
which are painted with the white magnesian or calcare- 
ous clay called Tiruman, In addition to the mark 
painted on the forehead, the Ramanujites, both male 
and female, brand themselves like the Madhavas, with 
the marks of Krishna's emblems, namely, conch shell, 
and discus. Boys are branded after thread ceremony, at 
the age of seven or upwards, and girls are subjected to 
the rite after marriage. The branding is done by the 
family Guru with 9 red-hot metallic stamp, and forms 
4 part of the rites which are performed by him when 
he communicates to his disciple the sacred formula that 
is supposed to cause his regeneration. In Northerp 
Indin, branding is never practised, and the sacred for- 
tola consists of n few meaningless srllsbles, But 
among the Vishnavites of Southern and Western India, 
the branding is the most important part of the ceremony 
and the sacred formula is either the eight syllabled 
mantra “Om namah Narayanaya” or the well-known 
verse of Gita wherein Krishna calls upon Arjoon to 
follow him implicitly in all things, and not to act accord- 
ing to his own sense of right and wrong. The 
Acharya clears a very handsome amount from the fees 
which ure paid to him for his fiendish ministrations, 
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Of the Acharyas who have the privilege of practising 
the profession of Guru among the Ruamanujites, some 
are the descendants of the chief disciples of the prophet, 
Gurus of this class are married men, and they ive and 
dress like householders. The same privilege is enjoyed 
also by the superiors of the monasteries Appertaining 
to the sect ns, for instance, those of Ahobalam in 
the Karnool district, and Vanomamula in Tinne- 
velli. These spiritual superiors are Brahmans, and they 
minister only to Brahmans and the Satanis. The latter 
ure said to have been originally Sudras, But they 
minister to the low castes as priosts, and sometimes 
claim to have the same rank as the Brahmans, The deri- 
vation of the name is not well known. Some say that it 
is a corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Sunatan, which 
means *‘primeval.” Some of the lower class Satanis 
themselves say that they are so called because they are 
Sat Ani or of a god. The following remarks ure 
made with reforence to them in the lust Census Heport 
of Mysore :— 

‘What the Brahman Gurus are to themselves, they are to the non- 
Brabmans of their own persuasion. A certain number among them 
have taken to agriculture, but, as a rule, they are employed in the 
Vishnu temples as Pujaris, flower-gatherers, torch-bearers, & . 

The Satanis have their own maths, But they are all 
married men, and itis said that in worshipping their godea 
they use wine, which is an abomination to all Vishnu- 
vites. 

There are among the followers of Ramanuja a clasa 
called Dasa or Dusari. Like the Satanis, these are of 
non-Brahmanical castes. They call themselves Jiusax 
or servants of God, in fulfilment of vows made either 
by themselves or their kinsmen in times of illness, pain 
or distress. “They are of varions castes, and exhibit 
rather conspicuously certain of the externals of the 
Vaishnava faith, and are much honoured by non-Brah- 
manic people on religious and festive occasions. The 
approach of the Vaishnava Brahman Gurus is heralded 
by them, and they head certain funeral and car proces- 
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sions, sounding their pecaliar drums and trumpets. It 
is also stated that they are active in converting to the 
tenets of Ramanuja the people of the inferior castes.”* 

The formula for accosting a clerical member of the 
Ramanuja sect is Dasoehmi or Dasobam literally, 
“J am your slave.” The mantra communicated by a 
Guru at the time of admitting anyone to his chellaship 
isa formula signifying “salutation to Narayana.” 

The usnal surnames of the Ramanujite Brahmans are 
Ayangar, Acharya, Charlu and Acharlu, The last two 
are corrupted forms of the Sanskrit word Acharya. 

There are many big men among the Vadagala section 
of the Sri Vaishnavas. The late Mr. Ranga Charlo, 
who was the Prime Minister of Mysore for many years, 
was a Vadagala, The sect is represented in the Bar of 
the Madras High Court by such eminent Advocates as 
Messrs. Bhashyam Ayangar and Ananda Charla. 

In the observance of caste rules, as to the cooking and 
eating of cooked food, both the Vadagala and the Ten- 
gala Brahmans are more puritanic than the most ortho- 
dox members of other communities. Sankar Acharya 
required his mendicant followers not to touch fire, and. 
enjoined that they should live only by partaking of the 
hospitality of Brahman householders. Ramanuja, who 
first sot up an opposition, allowed his disciples not only 
to tonch fire, but probibited their eating any food that 
had been cooked or even seen by a stranger. Like 
the Sankarite monks, the Ramanujite ascetics wear 
cotton clothes dyed red with ochre. The householders 
wear silk and woollen clothes after bathing, and at the 
time of taking their midday meal. The Ramanujites use 
necklaces and rosaries of Pasil wood, though not to the 
same extent as the other Vishnuvites. Among the asoe~ 
tic followers of Ramanuja there is a class who carry 
staffs, and are called Dandis. But they wear the sacred 
thread, and do not throw it off like the Sankarite Dandis, 


‘* Mysore Cengus Report, 1891, p. 238. 


CHAP. VI—MADHWACHARI. 


Ramanusa was a bitter opponent of the Sivite cult, 
and tried to suppress it altogether. The next great 
Vishnuvite teacher of Southern India, whose name was 
Madhwacharya, and who was born in Kanara in the 

ear 1199 A.C., was less intolerant of the phallic 

inga. The worship of Krishna forms the predominat- 
ing element in Madhwa’s cult, but images of Siva and 
Parvati are to be found in the temples set up by 
him, and it is said that his chiet’ object was to re- 
concile the Sivites and the Vishnuvites. The prin- 
cipal shrine set up by him is that at Udipi in the South 
Kanara District, Madras Presidency. Subordinate to 
the temple at Udipi, there are eight monasteries in and 
near Kanara. The munagement of the Udipi temple, 
which is very ancient and largely endowed, is held by 
the heads of these eight monasteries in rotation for 
two years each. The Madhwas give the designation of 
heretic to both the Ramanujites and the Lingaits, the 
former being called Vishou Pashundas, and the latter 
Shbaiva Pashandas. 

According to the philosophical tencts of the Madhwas 
the essence of the human soul is quite different from 
that of the divine soul, and they are, therefore, called 
Dwaitavadi or Dualists. They admit the existence of 
difference between the Divine Soal and the Universe, 
and between the human soul and the material world. 
Consistently with their doctrine of Dualism, they do 
not admit the possibility of the kind of iberation called 
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Nirvan, which is held by the Adwaitavadis to take 
place by the extinction of the human soul, and its 
absorption in the Divine Essence. 

The Madhwax paint their foreheads in almost the 
same manner as the Sri Vaishnavas of the Vadagala 
class, the only difference being that the former have 
their central line painted black, and not in red or 
yellow as the Ramanujites. It has been already stated 
that the followers of Ramanuja are, when young, brand- 
ed by their teachers with red-hot metallic stamps, 
having the figures of Krishna’s conch shell and discus 
engraved on them. The Madhwas are subjected to this 
kind of torture and degradation, whenever they are 
visited by their Gurus. A member of any caste may 
be a Madhwa ; but only a Brahman can be a Guru or 
ecclesiastic. The Madhwa mendicants resemble the 
Saiva Dandis in every respect. Like the latter, they 
destroy their sacred thread at the time of their initia- 
tion, and shave off their hair at very short intervals. 
They put on also red gurments like the Sivites, instead 
of the yellow and white garments usually worn by the 
other Vishnuvites. They imitate the Dandis to the 
extent also of carrying a staff and a water-pot. 

Like the Ramanujites, the Madhwas are divided into 
two olasses called the Vyaskuta and the Dasakuta, 
With regard to the latter, the following account is 
given by Mr. Narsimayangar in his report on the last 
Census of Mysore :— 

‘Thin sock {tte Dasaknta) bes boom saining | pome notoriety of late 
Eettte and phissoyiy inculente ty Madhava, and that Urey are Bot 
difforent from the main body of their fellow-Dwaitas. or believers 
in Dialinw, It is asserted, moreover, by them that us nearly all their 
religious literature was in Sanskrit, which was unknown to, and uns 
intelligible by,the majority of the sect, cortain devout personages had 
weveral centuries ago, in order to benetit the more ignorant of their 
countrymen, rendered into Kanarese hymns, songs. prayers, fe. 
in verso ax well as prose, the teneta tanght. by ‘Madhacacharys. and 
amplified by his commentators. Their Kanarese religio: a literature 
is of consi erable proportions, and among the authors are the well- 


known Purandar naka Das, Vijaya Das, tc, The word 
or servant is espoused by them as pro-eminently the servants 
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God. This body of the Madbvas is styled Dasakuta, in contra- 
distinction to Vyaskuts, of which the members follow the Sanskritic 


of rituals, 

"Yaoy of the Dasoe are at the in the habit of going 
about with the tambourine and patie Syremnmoermen 4 
Banaram songs snd hymns in honour of the Divine Being, ana 
Ranifootations in the Hinds Avatars, ‘The sect presentacanch that 


is akin to the Tengall division of the Sri Vaishnavas, especially in 
the pre-eminence that is given to the vernacular versions of the 
Sanskrit sacred writings, which remain a sealed book to the os 
ity, ad the congrogation.—AMysore Census Report, 1891, Vol. X: 

Pp 


CHAP, VIL—THE RAMANANDIS OR THE 
RAMATS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


THE success of Ramanuja and Madhava in the South 
led to similar experiments in the North. Ramanand, 
who organised the earliest of the Vishnuvite sects of 
Northern India, was very probably a Ramanujite 
in his early life. He is expressly described as 
having been so in the works of his school, and the 
story 1s confirmed very materially by several important 
coincidences between the dootrines and practices of the 
two secis. Both the sects call themselves Sri Vaish- 
navas, and the Ramats paint their foreheads in the 
very same manner as the Vadagala seotion of the 
Ramanujites. The most important point of difference 
between the two sects lies in the fact that the Ramats 
devote their worship mainly to Ram and Sita, and not 
to Vishnu or Laksmi. The Ramats do not attach any 
importunce to the observance of seclusion in the cook- 
ing and enting of food. They have also some other 
distinguishing features which are of a minor charac~ 
ter. For instance, while the initiatory mantra of a 
Ramanuijite is Sri Ramaya Namah, that of the Ramata 
is only Sri Ram, 

Regarding the personal history of Rataanand very 
little is known for certain, excepting that, during the 
latter years of his life, ho lived in Benares at a place 
near the Panch Ganga Ghat. Formerly there was a 
Monastery on the spot, but it is now marked only by a 
terrace built of stone. 

( 43) 
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Unlike Ramanuja, Ramanand directly admitted the 
lowest castes among his followers. Of his chief disciples 
Kabir was a Jolahn or Mabomedan weaver, and eat 
He = a pbaasse or Praag The religion me 

anand, though originally adopted by onl 
plebeian plasate Tas now within its fold Smany. high 
caste Kanojia and Saroria Brahmans. The Rumats are 
very numerous in every part of the Gangetic valley 
from Hardwar to Rajumbhal. The deity, who has the 
largest share of their devotions, is, as already stated, 
Ramchandra. Some worship Rama alone ; but most of 
them pay equal homage to him and to his wile Sita. 
They have very large and richly endowed monasteries 
in almost every part of Northern India. In Bengal 
the majority of the Vaishnavas are Chaitanites, But 
there are, in this part of the country, many Ramat 
convents too, and the Vaishnavas, who are to be found 
in or near Culeutta with the Trifalat painted on their 
foreheads, are mainly Ramats. The clerical followers 
of Ramanand are divided into the folluwing four 
classes :— 
1. Ackari, | & Beige 
2 Sanyasi. 4“. Khaki. 

All these are supposed to lead a life of eclibacy. The 
Acharis are Brahmans, and they enlist only Brahmans 
among their disciples. A may of any caxte may be a 
Ramat Sunyasi, Bairagi or Khaki, The lower custes 
among the followers of Ramanand receive their initia- 
tory mantra from these Sanyasis and Bairagis, and 
also from clerical Brahmans living the life of house- 
holders. There is considerable difference between the 
dresses usually worn by the threo classes of cclibates 
mentioned above. While silk and woollen garments 


* From the namo of thin great disciple of Ramanand. the shoo 
making caste generally designate thomnclven ox Rui Donor Ui Daa, 
t Trifaia is the popular name among the Hindustanix for the 
head mark of the Ramats consisting of threo porpondicular 
Unes, the contral one of which is of rel colour, und the two outer 
ones of white. 
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alone are considered as appropriate for the sacred person 
of an Achari, a Ramat Sanyasi will wear only cotton 
clothes stained red with ochre. The uniform of the lniter 
is not very expensive, but he shaves and dresses himself 
very decently like the Sankarite Dandis. Among the 
Ramats there is a class called Khaki. These go 
about almost naked, smearing their bodies with ashes, 
and allowing their hair and nails to grow without 
limit. There is another class of Ramats called Bairagis 
who dress in the same manner as the Vaishnavas of 
Bengal, putting on a small piece of rag to cover the 
loins, and having an outer piece called Bahir Bas worn 
round the waist, The Ramat monks of this order have 
generally a large number of nuns attached to their 
convents, with whom they openly live as man end wife. 
The Ramat Sanyasis and Bairagis are not very strict 
about the caste rules, and they will usually eat cooked 
food given to them by a clean Sudra of any caste. 
The Namats use necklaces and rosaries of basi! beads 
like most of the other Vishnuvite sects. The non- 
Brahmunical Ramats accost each other by pronouncing 
“Rama, Rama.” But when they have to address a 
Brahman, they use the usual expression “ Paun Lagi,” 
signifying “ Thy feet are touched.” 


CHAP. VIII.—OTHER RAM-WORSHIPPING SECTS. 


AMulluk Dasi.—The Mulluk Dasis are also worship- 

rs of Ram and Sita. Their sect mark ix a single red 
fine on the forehead. Their principal monastery is at 
the village called Kara Manikpore on the river Ganges 
in the vicinity of Allahabad. Monasteries appertainin, 
to the sect are to be found also at Benares, ‘Milababade 
Lucknow, Ayodhya, Brindavan and Puri, Mullak Das, 
the founder of this sect, lived in the seventeenth century. 
He was born at Kara, and he died at Puri. 

Dadu Panthi.—This sect was founded by a man of 
a very low caste, named Dadv, who was oriyinally a 
native of Ahmedabad, but who subsequently settled 
himself at a place called Naraina, about 40 miles 
towards the west of Jeypore. The followers of Dada 
do not worship any image or any visiblo emblem of any 
deity. The repetition of the name of Rama is the 
only ritual that they have to observe. The Dadu 
Panthis do not paint their forebead, neither do they 
wear necklaces of any kind. The only peculiarity in 
their outfit is a four-cornered or round skull cap, with 
a tuft hanging behind. They are divided into three 
classes, namely, householders, mendicants and Naga 
soldiers. The Jeypore Raj had at one time a very large 
Naga army. The Nagas make very good soldiers, 

e chief monastery of the Dadu Panthis is ot the 
place called Naraina mentioned above. According to 
the authority of the Dabistan, Dadu was s contemporary 
of Akbar. ~ The followers of Dadu believe that he did 
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not die like ordinary men, but disappeared from the 
world in accordance with a message that he received 
from heaven. There is a small house on the hill of 
Naraina which marks the spot from which he ascended 
to beaven, The Dadu Panthis ordinarily burn their 
dead, but the more devout express a wish ut the time 
of their death that their bodies might be kept exposed 
in some lonely place in order to afford a meal to the 
jackals and vultures. 

Ram Sanehi—This slso is an offshoot of the 
Hamat sect. The founder of this order was one Ram 
Charan, who was born in the year 1718 at a village 
numed Sura Sena within the territories of the Jeypore 
Raj. He was at first a Ramat, but he soon became a 
staunch opponent of idol worship, and the persecution 
to which he was, on that account, subjected by the local 
Brahmans, compelled him to leave the place of his 
birth. After travelling through various parts of India, 
he ultimately settled at Shahapur, the chief town of the 
Tributary State of Shahapur in Rajputana. 

The Ram Sanebis do not worship images. Their 
religions services are to some extent similar to those of 
the Mahomedans. Five services are held every day in 
their shrines. In the morning the monks assemble first, 
then the male members of the laity, and last of all the 
females, Men and women are not allowed to worship 
at the same time. Of the two other services, one is 
held in the afternoon, and the other in the evening. 
Females are not allowed to attend on these occasions. 

Tho Ram Sanebi mendicants are divided into two 
classes, called the Bidehi and the Mohini. The Bidehis 
go about completely naked. The Mobinis wear two 
pieces of cotton cloth dyed red in ochre, The mendi- 
oant’s water-pot is made of wood, and he dines from off 
a stone or an earthen plate. -The monks, who lead a 
life of celibacy, are the men who usually officiate as 
the priests of the sect; but householders and females 
are Uigible for the service. The Ram Sanehis are not 
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only strict vegetarians and teetotalers, but they have 
to abstain from every kind of intoxicating liquor and 
drug, inoluding tobacco and opium, 

A Hindu of any caste may be admitted to the Ram 
Sanehi sect. The buptism is effected by the chief of 
the monastery at Shahapur. The Ram Sanehis paint 
their furchend with a white perpendicular line. They 
shave their heads and wear necklaces of basil beads, 
When a mon is admitted to the holy order, his name 
is changed, and his head is so shaved as to leave only a 
tuft of hair in the centre. 

The moral discipline of the Ram Sanehis is said to 
be very strict, There are regular officers, attached to 
the chief monastery of the sect at Shahapur, who exercise 
supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction over both the clergy 
and the laity, and who, when necessary, hold special 
courts for the trial of the delinquents. For controlling 
the morals of the laity, there are monks in every 
village who have jurisdiction to decide all petty cases, 
In cases of a serious nature, the accused person, 
whether he is a monk or a householder, is taken to 
Shahapur, and if found guilty by the ecclesiastical court 
there, then he is excommunicated, his necklace of basil 
beads being torn off and his head being shaved clean, 
Thenceforward the convict becomes incapable of wor- 
shipping in any temple appertaining to the sect, or of 
joining any dinner-party given by any member of it, 

The Ram Sanehi sect has the largest following in 
Mewar and Alwar. Mombers of the sect are to be found 
also in Bombay, Gujrat, Surat, Haidrabad, Poona, 
Abmedabad and Benares. 


CHAP. IX.—THE NIMATS, 


Accornine to a popular classification, the Vishnu- 
vites are divided into the following four sects :— 

1, Sri Samprodaya, lit., the order of the goddess of wealth, 
‘who, according to Hindu mythology, is the consort of 
Vishnu, the creating god of the Hindu Triad. The 
founder of the Sri sect was Ramanuja. 

2, Bramha Sampradaya, founded by Madhava, 

3. Mudra Sampredaya, founded by Vallabha or some 
previous teacher of the same school. 

4. Senakedi Sam; lit., the order of the saint 
named Sanake. Nimat, the other name of this sect, is 
given to it from the fact of its having been founded by 
one Nimbaditya. 

An account of the first two sects has been given 
already. The Nimats have their head-quarters at 
Mattra, and have a considerable following in the districts 
round that town ; but they have no literature which they 
can call as their own, excepting, perhaps, the poems of 
Joyadev ; and they are fast being thrown into the shade 
by the Chaitanites and the Vallabhites. 

The Nimats were apparently the first to insist upon 
the worship of Radha conjointly with that of Krishna. 
To this cult the Chaitanites and the Radha Vallabhites 
have given such impetus that there are very few Vishnu- 
vite shrines now in Northern India in which an ima; 
of Radha is not associated with that of Krishna. The only 
Vishnuvite temple in Bengal in which Krishna’s married 
wife Rukmini is associated with him on the altar, is per- 
haps that of Rukmini Kanta Ji or Kantaji in Dinajpur. 

‘he superior of the Nimat monaniery. at Dhruva 
Kshetra near Mathura claims to be a descendant of 
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Nimbaditya. The Nimats, like some of the other Vaish- 
nava sects, paint their foreheads with two perpendicular 
lines of Gopi Chandan; but instead of having red 
lines in the interior like a Sri Vaishnava or Ramat, the 
Nimat has a circular mark of black colour within the 
space enclosed by the white lines of Gopi Chandana. 
jayadev, the author of the lascivious pastoral poem in 
Sanskrit called Gita Govind, was, it is said, a Nimat. 


CHAP. X.—THE BALLAVACHARYA SECT. 


Tue early Vishnuvite teachers incalcated the wor- 
ship of Vishnu, either in his original form, or in the 
forms of Krishna and Ram, in which the preserving god 
of the Hindu Triad had incarnated among men in past 
ages. In paying homage to these, the earlier tenchers 
associated with them their married wives Laksmi, 
Rukmini and Sita, respectively ; and so the cults of the 
Ramanujas, Madhwas and Ramats were calculated to 
elevate the morality of their followers. Their systems 
could not, therefore, suit the policy of the later Vishnu- 
vites, who were led by their success to play bolder games. 
They bad apparently the same objects in view as the 
Sivites and the Tantrics; bat the phallic cults incul- 
cated by the latter, though they became widespread, 
have very seldom yielded the particular result which 
they were meant to bring about. In any case, the 
Visbnuvites of the modern schools saw that they must 
invent some new machinery, if they were to encompass 
the sume object. The Sivites called upon their follow- 
ers to worship the male organ of generation. The 
‘Tantrics inculcated the adoration of the female organ. 
The plan of campnigning prescribed for the Saiva 
ecclesiastio requires fim to maintain an attitude of 
passiveness and indifference. He may assert every now 
and then that he is Siva. Buthe cannot go any 
seer eh The Tantrics, newal inculcate the worship of 
the female organ, ma; in a more aggressive 
spirit. But in their easential nature the Tantric and the 
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Bivite cults being both equally indecent, their ecclesi- 
astics cannot ordinarily dare to explain their true nature 
or claim worship for themselves as living Sivas. Their 
religions, being thus very imperfoctly understood by the 
people, have very seldom served the purposes for which 
they were meant. They have led men to worship stone 
and clay emblems, but nothing more real. The Vishnu- 
vites avoided all material indecencies, and sought to 
corrupt the morals of men and women, not by obscene 
exhibitions, or by claiming undue familiarity on the 
plea of performing religious rites, but by legends and 
songs which might prove effective even from a distance 
by appealing to the imitative spirit of both men and 
women, The idea was first conceived by the authors 
of the Bhagrat und the Bramha Vatrarta; but it was 
perhaps either Nimbaditya or Chaitanya who first 
made organised attempts te reduce it to practice. 
According to the chronological data obtainable from 
the literature of the Vishnuvite sects, Ballavacharya 
was the contemporary of Chaitanya. Both of them evi~ 
dently followed some earlier teachers. Chaitanya was 
admittedly a Nimat, while with regard to the Ballavite 
sect, it is said that its original founder was a Brahman 
named Vishnu Swami, who communicated his doctrines 
to only Brahmanical ascetics. Vishnu Swami was suc~ 
ceeded by Jnana Deva, who was followed by Nama 
Deva and Trilochana, and they by Ballabha, The 
Ballubhites worship Krishna in the character and form 
of Bala Gopala, or cowherd boy. In consonance with 
this method of worship, they originally fixed their head- 
uarters at Gokoola, the place where Krishna pussed 
the years of his boyhood as the foster son of the cowherd 
Nand Ghosh. The Nimats and the Chaitanites exclude 
from their altar the married wives of Krishna, and, for 
the purposes of their adoration, associate with him 
the milkwoman Radha, who, according to the Bramha 
Vaivarta and the later Puriinx, was the chiof object of 
his attentions during his bachelorhood when he tonded 
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the cattle of his foster-parents at Brindavan. The 
Ballabhites worship Krishna as » cowherd boy, and do 
not usually associate with him any of his consorts 
married or unmarried. 

Tho Bala Gopala worship practised by the Ballabhites 
seems to be of an earlier date than the Radha worship 
favoured by the Nimats and Chaitanites. It is true 
that Ballava and Chaitanya were contemporaries ; but 
the historical fuots referred to above go very far to 
show that the faiths connected with their names did not 
actually originate with them, and if Radha worship 
ofiginuted with Nimbaditya, and Bala Gopala worshi 
with Vishnu Swami, there can be no chronological 
objection to the view that the latter preceded the 
former. The positive evidence in favour of this view 
of their sequence is afforded by their very nature. 
The Bsla Gopala worship is an innocent cult, the 
proclamation of which required no preliminary pre- 
paration of the ground. But Radha worship, though 
sanctioned hy some of the Purans, could not have pos- 
sibly heen floated without very serious misgivings as to 
its ultimate success, and it seems more reasonable to 
suppose that Rala Gopala worship prepared the way for 
the introduction of Radha worship, than that this last 
phase of the Vishnuvite cult had come into existence 
at an earlier period, 

Ballabha was born in the year 1479 A.D, His 
father, Lakman Bhatta, was a Velnad Brahman of 
Telingana, whose original home was Kankarkam, near 
Raipore, but who had settled in Benares some time 
before the birth of Ballabha. The prophet had his 
education in the holy city where his father lived, and, 
as a matter of course, became a great Sanskrit scholar 
at a very early age. At that time almost the whole of 
Northern India was under the rule of the Mahomedans, 
and the kingdom of Vizianagaram in the Deccan was 
perhaps the most powerful Hindu monarchy then in 
existence, Ballabha had a near relative in the service 
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of King Krishna Dev, of Vizianagram, and was 
naturally attracted to the court of that great monarch. 
lo alt probability, the adventure did not prove very 
successful. At any rate, Ballabha could not make a 
permanent impression on the king or his courtiers, 
though, if we are to believe the accounts given of the 
prophet’s life by his followers, he vanquished in argu- 
mentative contest all the Sankarite courtiers of Krishua 
Dev, and made the king himself one of his followers, 
In the course of his peregrinations, Ballabha visited 
Ujin, Muttra and Chunar, and the spots where he 
rested, in or near these towns, are still pointed out as his 
Baithak, During the course of his travels, he was on 
more than one occasion visited by the great god 
Krishna, én propria persona,and directed by him to marry 
and to set up a shrine for him at Gokool. He complied 
with both these injunctions, and his descendants for 
some generations remained at Gokool in charge of the 
temples founded by him. At. later period, the per- 
secutions of Arangzebe compelled the then representa- 
tives of his family to leave Gokool for good with 
their idols, and seek for refuge in the Hindu kingdom 
of Udaipura. 







ungeehe proscribed Kauai. aud render hi 
hout Vrij, Rana Raj Sing offered the hea 
hundred thousand Hajputs for hiv servico,” and the yod 
ducted by the route of Kotah and Rampurab to § 
decided the spot of his future resid Ax he journeyed to go in 
the capital of the Sesorlia the charrivt wheel sank deep inte the 
earth and defied extrication: upon which the Suokwni (augur) inter- 
preted the pleaure of the god, tlit he de to dwell there, 
in circumstance uccurred at an inconsiderable village called Siarb, 
in the fief of Dailwara, onc of the xixteon nublea of Mowar, 
Rejuiced at this decided manifestation of favour, the chief hastened 
to make a perpetual wife of the, village and Mts lands, a vas 
apeedity confirmed by the patent of the Rana. Nathji (the 
wes rewored from kis car, and, ir due time, a ¢rinple me ervetodd 
for hin reveption, when the hamlct of Siarh became the town of 
Nathdwi ea whe now con ‘ins vine ea inhabitants, —_ 
reposing under the expecia: ion of the god, are exempt from 
bly Mortal ‘ribunale ‘The tite in not unintercating, nar devoll of 
the means of defence. To the enst it ix shut in by a cluster of 
hills, and to the westward flows the Bunns, which nearly bathoa the 
extreme points of the hillx, Within these bounds ia the eanctuary 
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eras) of Kovira where the erissinal ts treo trom past, 

bing gre of fmtio sppae onthe month or te fat oot of the 

Perrorai Kanal delights not ic offer ot taki. ae 
ot in 

contains within ita precincts abu for the town, the 

fenple and tho ertabllanmonta of tho tn well as for the 


numerous resident worshippers and the constant influx of votaries 
from the most distant regione, ao fad s poandant shelter from the 
noontide blaze in the grooves of uz] and simal where 
listen to the mate bya of ot Sore Here thom whom 
ambition has cloyed, su; jed, satiety disgusted, com- 
merce ruined, or crime ietod, may | may be found as ascetic attend- 
tai ia augmented chiefly by those 
atthe wealth of oe and of In ea the 
high and his 
stEiuck From tho Gants of the tnt to the oath of 


Red Hea, the rifts of titude or of fear are lavishly poured ii - 

‘The safearrival of a galfeon f from Safala or Arabia produced as mach 
to the shrine as to the insurance office, for Kanai ia the St. Nicholas 
of the Hindu navigator, as was Apollo to the Greck and Celtic 
sailors, A storm yields in ion to ita violence, or to the nerve 
of the owner of ths vessel. ‘appearance of a long-denied heir 
might deprivo him of haif his patrimony, and force him to lament 
his paront’s distrust in natural consea; while the accidental mistake 
of touching forbidden food on particular fasts requires expiation, 
‘Det by’ agollation ar seclusion, Dat bey the pesanos of the pares. 
Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. T, p. 553 ef 20g. 

The shrine of Srinath at Nath Dwara is the principal 
shrine of the Ballabhite sect. Besides this, which may 
be regarded as their head-quarters station, they have 
seven other shrines within the territories of the Hindu 
Rajasof Rajpatana, and in the adjacent British districts, 
The names and local habitations of these idols* are 
given below :— 

1 
% 
4. Gokoo! Nath 
5 


. Sorat. 
6 Vithal Nath ... Kotah. 
7. Madanamobaa Jeypur. 

All these idols are said to have been originally dis~ 
covered by Ballava Ly some kind of miracle or other, 
and to have been set up for worship by him in or near 
Mathura and Gokool, from whence they were removed 


* See Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. I, p. 529. 
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to Rajputana, nt or about the same time as Nathji. 
They are all in the possession of the descendants of 
Ballabha, who are venerated as gods by their followers, 
and usually called Maharajas. They are called also 
Gokoolasthe Gossains from the fact of their havin, 
been residents of (tokool before their migration to Raj- 
putana. Of the five great Vishnuvite prophets of 
modern times, namely, Ramanuja, Madhava, Ramanand, 
Ballabha and Chaitanya, the first two aro in possession 
of the Deccan, The faith of the third prevails through- 
out the greater part of Northern Lndia, and while Balla- 
bha has undisputed mastery over the western provinces 
of India, Chaitanya hus very nearly the same position in 
Bengal. Of the shrines appertaining to their sects, the 
Ramanujite temple at Sri Rangam and the Ballabhite 
temple at Nath Dwara are perhaps the wealthiest, 
Ramanuja and Madhava have the high 
their followers. Ramanand admitted wi 
both the high castes and the low castes ; and while 
Ballabha, with an ¢ to the main chance, enroiled 
chiefly the mer: castes, the Chaitanites never 
refuse their ininistration to any one, however low or 
degraded. 

The Ballabhites do not admit to their order such tow 
castes us the Dhobi, Mochi, Dai nd the Napit. The 
clean Sudra castes, such as the Kayasthas, the Kunbi, 
the Abhir, and the Malis are admitted as dixeiples by 
the Ballabhite Maharajas. 

The Bala Gopala worship practised by the Ballabhites 
is apparently innocent enough. But its inevitable 
tendency, where conjoined with recitations from Bhaya~ 
rat and Jayader, is to develop into all the immoralities 
of the Radha worship. At any rate, serious charges of 
that nature are usually brought ugainst the Ballabha- 
charya Gossains, and were proved to some extent in 
the celebrated cnse of the Bombay Mabarajas, which 
came before the Supreme Court of Bombay on the 
26th January 1862. The following is an extract from 
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the judgment of Sir Matthew Sausse in the above 
case :— 


‘The Maharajas have been sedulous in identifying themselves with 
fhe xod Krista by means of their own writingsand teachings and by 
the similarity of ceremonien of worship and addresses which they 
require to be offered to themselves by their followers. All songs 
connected with the yo Krishna, which were brought before us, 
were of an amorous character, ancl it appeared that. songs of a cor: 
rupting anit ticentions tendency, both in ideas and expressions, are 
sung by young females to the Maharaja, upon festive occasions, in 
which they are identified with the zod in hia most licentious as; 

In these songa, as well ax stories, both written and traditional, which 
latter are treated as of a religious character in the sect, the nubject 
of wexuul intercourse ix most prominent. Adultery is made farail 
tothe minds of it is nowhere discouraged or denounced ; but, 
on th some of the stories, those persons who have 
comnti t moral and social offence are commended. 
History of the Bombay Maharajas, p. 142, 


. The observations made in the above must, I fear, be 
admitted to be well grounded. But they do not prove 
that there ix any immorality in actual practice. The 
corrupting influence of a religion, that can make its 
female votaries address amorous songs to their spiritual 
rides, must be very great. But the weapon, thongh 
levised with diubolical cleverness, must generally fall 
short of the mark. For the sake of maintaining his 
character tor sanctity, and to avoid making himself too 
cheap, the Maharaja has to keep himself at « distance 
and to be in a dignified attitude. For every act of 
condesvension the Muharajas expect 2 regular fee, and 
that they could not have exacted if they mixed too freely 
with their worshippers. Their tariff is as given below:— 
For homage by wight, Re. 5. 
Yor homage by touch, Re. 20, 
Yor the honor of washing the Mabaraja’s foot, Ra, 35, 
For swinging him, Rs, 
For rubbing sweet ungents on his body, Ra. 42. 


For being allowed to sit with him on the same couch. Rs, 60. 
Frac Doing cposnted with him in the same room, from Rs, 50 














Far eating pan from the mouth of the Maharaja, Rs. 17. 
For the privilege of dancing with him, Rs. 100 to Rs. 200. 
For drinking the water in which he has bathed, Re. 17. 


Whether the privileges of sitting with the Maharaja, 
or of being closeted with him, are ever sought by any 
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one is a matter as to which I have no definite informa- 
tion. Bat this much is well known—that, in order to 
maintain their dignity, the Maharajas usually keep their 
followers at more than arm’s length. In fact, a carefal 
survey of the religions of the Hindus on the one hand, 
and their practices on the other, would lead any im- 
partial and unbiased enquirer to the conclusion that the 
moral nature of the Hindus, as a nation, is, generally 
speaking, far superior to most of their religions. The 
cleverest devices of their prophets have therefore fallen 
flat upon them. 

The Ballabhite method of worship is called Pashni 
Marga, or the road of nonrishing food. This name is 
given to the faith on account of its forbidding ascetism, 
and insisting upon tho doctrine that the spiritual pro- 
gress of the soul ix possible only by keeping the body 
and its powers in « sound condition. 


CHAP. XI.~THE CHAITANITE SECT OF BENGAL. 


Caartanya, the founder of the Vishnuvite sect of 
Bengal, which is now spreading in every direction, was 
a high caste Vaidika Brahman of Nadiya, the chief 
seat of Sanskrit learning in Bengal, and at one time its 
metropolis. He was-born in the year 1484 of the 
Christian era. His father, Jngannath Misra, was ori- 
ginally a native of Sylhet, and probably came to Nadiya, 
at a very early age, asa student. Jagannath was of 
the Bharadwaj Gotra, and his family professed the 
Sama Veda. Being a high caste Kulin of his clan, 
and a very eligible bridegroom, a resident Vaidika 
Brahman of Nadiya gave bim in marriage his daughter 
Sachi. After his marriage Jagannath permanentl 
settled in Nadiya, and was before long blessed with 
two male children, the eldest of whom was named 
Bishwarap, and the younger, who subsequently became 
the famous Vishnavite prophet of Bengal, received the 
names of Nimai and Bistwambbar from his parents, 
Bishwarap wont away from home at a very early age, 
and died somewhere near Sri Hangam on the Kaveri. 
Jagannath did not long survive the mendicancy of his 
eldest son, and Nimai, the younger, was for some time 
the only source of solnce to his bereaved mother. It 
is said that he became a great Sanskrit scholar at a 
very early age, and his admirers go so far as to nssert 
that he became the rival of the famous Ragunuth Siro- 
mani, the founder of the Nya philosophy of Nadiya. 
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That he was a very clever rcholar may certainly be 
admitted. But there are very strong grounds for ques 
tioning the assertion that he was superior to, or even 
the equal of, the great giants of Sanskrit scholarship 
that lived in his time. The ambition of every success- 
fal student of Nadiya is to be a professor of his own 
special branch of learning in his native town, and one 
who has the least chance of attaining any distinction 
as a teacher at Nadiya will never go to another part 
of the country to set up a grammar school. But, in the 
biographies of Chaitanya, it is distinctly stnted that he 
left: home after his first marriage, and for a time set 
up a school somewhere in East Bengal. Whether this 
adventure proved successful or not is a matter us to 
which it is nut necessary to hazard any conjecture, 
Suffice it to state that he retarned home within about 
and that he never thought of going back to 
of sojourn. At the time when Chaitanya 
iya for East Bengal he was only twenty years 
old, That was certainly not the age at which any one, 
in the ordinary course of things, ever has been, or ever 
can be, a great Pandit. When he came back to Nutiya, 
his age was only twenty-two, and, ax from that time 
he gave up his studies, the story that he hecame the 
tival of Raghunath and Raghunandan cannot be ae- 
cepted as having any element of probability in it. 
As the most intelligent students of Nadiya are not able 
to finish their scholastic career before the age of thirty, 
it seems that Chaitanya never attempted to study law 
or philoxophy, and that his learning was confined to 
Sanskrit grammar only, In fuct, in his biographies, it ix 
distinctly stated, in some places, that hix fume as a Sans- 
krit scholar rested only upon his knowledge of graramar. 

During his absence in East Bengal, his first wife 
Laksmi Priya died of snake-bite, und he took a second 
wife named Vishna Priya. Up to this time he bad 
evidently no intention of leaving home as a mendicant. 
In his twenty-third year, he went to Gaya in order 
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to discharge the duties which, as a pious Hindu son, 
he owed to the soul of his deceased futher. This pil- 
grimage shows again that, at the time of its perform- 
ance, the son of Jagunnath and Sachi had no idea of 
his being the great god Vishnu himself, for if he knew 
himself to be so, he could have no business to go to 
Gaya for offering pindas at the footprints of Gadadhar. 
At Gaya the pilgrim became the disciple of a Sankarite 
mendicant, and from that time a great change came 
over him. 

Atter his return to Nadiya, he very nearly gave 
up study and teaching, and organised the kind of 
religious exercise and singing called Sankirtan which 
was the main secret of the rapid spread of his faith, 
The Sakti worshippers then predominated in Nadiya, 
as they do still to some extent. For fear of them, and 
of the Mahomedan Governor of the town, Chaitanya’s 
Sankirtans were at first performed in camera, in the 
house of one of his colluborateurs named Sri Vasha. 
At a later period Chaitanya ordered every one of’ his 
followers to celebrate the Sankirtan in his own house. 
The Sakti worshippers could not tolerate such uproar, 
and upon their complaining to the Kazi, be not only 
caused the music ntx in one of the honses to 
be broken, but strictly prohibited the repetition of the 
nuisance, Chaitanya determined to set at defiance the 
order of the Governor. He organised three strong 
Sankirtan parties, and, at the head of one of them, 
marched to the very door of the Kazi’s house. The 
gate had been shut up. But, in response to Chaitanya’s 
message, the Kazi came out, and, before long, they 
became staunch friends. Chaitanya took the Kazi to 
task for his un-Mahomedan conduct in not properly 
receiving a guest at his door. The Kazi, thus put to 
shame, was obliged to apologise. The result was a sweet 
reconciliation between the parties which their co-reli~ 
gionists might now-a-days study and imitate with 
advantage to all. After securing the friendship of the 
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Mahomedan Governor of the town, Chaitanya carried 
on his Sankirtans with redoubled vigoor. His menia 
for Krishna worship was now fast developing. He not 
only held Sankirtans, but organised #n amateur theatri- 
cal party in which he himself played the part of 
Rukmini, the chief of the married wives of Krishna, 
These proceedings made the condition of his young and 
impressionable mind akin to madness. As he was one 
day uttering, in a theatrical mood, the words, “O the 
milkmaids! O the milkmaids!” 2 Sanskrit student of the 
town took him to task for his eccentricity. At this his 
irritation was such that he actually pursued his critic 
with a stick. Thereupon the Sakti worshipping Pandits 
of Nadiya and their pupils got that pretext for persccut- 
ing him, which they wanted. When the fone prophet 
thus made his native town too hot tor him, he deter- 
mined to leave it for good, and to enter one of the mo- 
nastic orders founded hy Sankara Acharya. At this time 
he was visited by a Sankarite monk, named Keshav 
Bharati, who, after taking him to Katwa, caused him to 
be duly initiated as a member of the holy order to which 
he belonged. 

The account of Chnitanya’s early life given above 
includes all the material facts, excepting only the mirn- 
culous portions. The cireumstances that are referred 
to in his biographies, as the causes of hig becoming a 
mendicant, ure intelligible enough. Whether there 
were other causes or not to lead him in the game direction, 
is a matter ns to which history does not furnish the 
necessary materials for 2 satisfuctory answer. Admit- 
ting that his personal character was blameless, and that 
the only motive which actuated him was the supersession 
of the beastly cult of the Tantrics by Krishna worship, 
it is still difficult to regard him in the light of a great 
reformer. What he sought to abolish was bad indeed. 
But it cannot be said that what he gave in lieu of it 
was unexceptionable. We may well be grateful to him 
for enforcing teetotslism and vegetarianism among his 
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followers. But to unbiased by sectarian feel- 
ings, there can be little to choose between a Tantric’s 
orgies, and a Vaishnava’s imitations of Krishna’s flirte- 
tions. The utmost that can be said in favour of Chai- 
tanya is that he looked upon the illicit amours of Krishna 
in » spiritual sense, and that he never meant that they 
should be imitated by his followers for the gratification 
of their sensuality. But his whole life shows that 
though he was apparently mad at times, yet there was 
in him a statesmanlike geo which is very rare in 
this world. To suppose he never could anticipate 
the results which are now found to arise out of the 
cult that he inculeated, is the height of absardity. 
The veriest tyro ought to be able to foresee what 
fruits of a tree must be that owes its existence to seeds 
supplied by the Bhagoat and the Brahma Vaivarta. 
Admitting that Chaitanya’s own character was a pure 
one, and that he could have no motives to reap any 
benefit for himself, it does not necessarily follow that 
he was not actuated by a reckless ambition to spite, at 
any cost, his rivals and persecutors among his fellow- 
castemen of Nadiya. For attracting followers, it was 
certainly quite as necessary then as now to hold out 
some inducements. And is there anything in the life 
of Chaitanya to show that his standard of morality was 
much higher than that of the secular rulers, statesmen 
and generals who are known to have sacrificed their 
principles for the sake of their party? If some of the 
greatest of generals have been capable of giving direct 
encouragement to immorality, in order to keep Tommy 
Atkins in good humour, a similar trick practised 

a sect founder need not cause any surprise at all. The 
safest and most reasonable view seems to be that the 
prophets and incarnations that we have had were 
neither better nor worse men than political adventurers, 
When forced by necessity, both are capable of doing & 
great many things that cannot be justified on any 
principle of morelity. 
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Chaitanya admitted not only the lowest castes, but 
even Mahomedans, among his followers. Three of his 
principal disciples, namely, Rup, Sanatun and Hari- 
das, were Islamites. Rup and Sanatan were originally 
Brahmans, but were apparently compelled to espouse 
Mahomedanism against their will, They held very high 
offices in the service of Hossain Shah, the then Kin, 
of Bengal. They quitted the service of their king, an 
became followers of Chaitanya, with the view apparently 
of being re-admitted into Hindu society. Huridas 
wax a poor Mahomedan who had suffered much by bis 
heresy, and whom Chaitanya had to keep near him at 
all times for the purpose of protecting him from the 
persecutions of his co-religionists. To avoid offending 
the prejudices of his other followers, he kept Huridas 
at a slight distance, But there are various incidents 
in the life of Chaitanya which prove conclusively 
that he dearly loved the Yavana, At the present 
time, the Chuitanite teachers are never found to 
r to any Mahomedan, But they do not deny 
nefit of their services to any of the low castes 
that can pay them adequately. Even Chamars, Doms, 
Banris and Bagdis are sometimes admitted within their 
fold. Such action on their part may hy some be 
regarded as evidence of a liberal spirit. But the same 
view cannot certainly be taken of their enrolling the 
unfortunstes of the towns amoung their spiritual con- 
stituents. 

Among the Chaitanites, as among alinost all the other 
sects, there sre both mendicants and regular house+ 
holders, The leading men among the Chaitanite 
householders ure the descendants of tho immediate 
disciples and apostles of the prophet. They are 
looked down upon by the aristocratic Hindus og 
persons who live by trading on the rejected elements 
of pure Brahmanism, But some of thom have almost 
princely incomes from the contributions of their disciples 
and the emoluments of the shrines of which they are 
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the owners. The majority of the Gossains of Nadiya 
are descendants of the father of Vishnupria, the second 
wife of Chaitanya. These so-called Gossains are not 
recognised as such in any authoritative work of the 
sect, and in fact they are Sakta Brahmans partially 
converted to the Chaitanite faith on account of its Incra- 
tiveness, but yet conducting themselves now and then as 
Sakti worshippers, except when taking their parts in 
the service of the great Chaitanite shrine, of which they 
are the hereditary proprietors. Among the followers of 
Chaitanya, the Lighest positions were eld by Adwaita 
and Nityananda. They were called the two Prabhas or 
Lords, while Chaitanya himself was called the Maha 
Prabhu or the Great Lord. Adwaita was a Barendra 
Brahman of Santipore, where a large number of his 
descendants are still living. Nityananda was a Brah- 
man of Rarhiya clan. He was a native of the district 
of Birbhoom, and was, it seems, a Nimat Vaishnava 
of the school of Jayadev, who had his head-quarters 
in the villages of Kenduvilla, in the same district. It 
was perhaps Nityanand’s influence that made Chaitanya 
a ha-worshipping Vishnuvite. Nityanand’s de- 
scendants are to be found chiefly in Calcutta and in a 
village called Kbardaba, near Barrackpore. Next to 
thut of the two Prabhus mentioned above, there was a 

rade which consisted of six members called Gossains. 

‘hese were not all Brahmans, But their descendants 
are highly revered. 

Among the so-called mendicants (Vairagis) of the 
Chaitanite sect, there are both males and females. The 
males are called Babaji, and the females Mataji. The 
number of real ascetics among them is very small, if not 
actually nil. The majority of the Babsjis and the Matajis 
openly live as husbands and wives, the only difference 
‘being that the former dress like ascetics, and the latter like 
widows. Some of the Babsjis pretend to be Brikat, or 
men disgusted with the world. Butthese are generally 
the men who are most notorious for urofligacy. They 
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live in monasteries, and affect such hatred of the female 
jolass that they cook their food with their own hands, 
and do not allow any member of the softer sex 
to enter their kitchens. But the vow of celibacy is 
‘against nature, and it need hardly be observed that 
-very few are able to maintain it. 
: The Chaitanites are teetotalers and very inoffensive 
people. The peorer among the mendicants live by 
‘begging a handful of rice from door to door. There 
‘are a few among the ascetics who have rich disciples, 
and have incomes on which they can manage to live 
‘decently. These men spend a large part of what they 
earn in building and improving monasteries, and in 
feeding pilgrims. Sometimes they happen to have 
very rich men among their guests, and these not un- 
often make very liberal contributions to their monas- 
teries. In Nudiya, the birthplace of Chnitanya, there 
are several very flourishing monasteries where the Vish- 
nuvite pilgrims and sojourners are treated as honoured 
uests, and provided with both food and shelter. The 
Sapertors of these establishments have a very high 
position in their sect, though the alien rulers of the 
country have been led somehow to treat them as lodging 
house-keepers, and to subject them to 2 tax as such, 
The humiliation is felt by them very keenly, and it is 
much to be regretted that these leading Divines of one 
of the most important sects in India should be so treated 
for a paltry revenue of about £40 per annum. 

The majority of the Chaitanite Babajis are of the 
‘olean .Sudra castes, the Kayasthas among them huving 
‘generally the highest position, however much they may 
“profess equality. The male element of the monastic 
orders consist to some extent of childless persons and 
‘persons who have suffered such bereavements as to make 
‘their life a burden to them. These are generally the 
‘most respectable members in their community.. There 
‘are among them many bad characters too. If proper 
“enquiries Eo made, it may appear. that they have.in their 
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‘society many ex-convicts, criminals who have eladed 
the pursuit of the police, and persons who have been 
“excommunicated by their eastemen for unholy love- 
making. The ranks of the Chaitanites, as of many other 
sects, are swelled also by bachelors and widowers unable 
to get a bride for marriage in orthodox form. 

‘he Chaitanite nuns are recruited chiefly from the 
superannuated unfortunates of the towns. The order 
is joined also by some of the unchaste widows of the 
lower classes. . 

The dress of the Chaitanite monks consists of the usual 
‘lenguti and girdle, with 2 bakir las or outer garment, 
which is a piece of cotton cloth without border and 
about two yards in length, The dahir bas is sometimes 
dyed yellow by means of turmeric. But generally the 

ments of the Chaitanite monks are of white colour. 

cir dress, however, does not give to them the respect- 
able nppearance that is imparted by the red garments 
of the Sankarite Dandis and Parama Hansas. The 
Chaitanites have great regard for the basil plaut, and 
not only are their necklaces and rosaries made of’ basil 
beads, but they eat basil leaves with every article of 
food and drink. 

The Chaitanites paint their foreheads, in different 
manners, according to the directions of their teachers. 
There are always the usual perpendicular lines of the 
Vishnuvite. But at the bottom there is something like 
.& bamboo leaf or basil leaf, The usual ipainting mate- 
rial is the faint yellow of Gopi Chandan. The Chaita- 
nites paint not only their foreheads, but several other 

rts of their body. They do not brand themselves 
ike the Hamanujites or the Madhavites. But by 
means of engraved metallic stamps immersed in a 
.solution of Gopi Chandan, they imprint daily on 
‘their arms and breasts the names of their deities. 
By such odd demonstrations of their devoutnesa, 
‘and especially by peinén the name “Gora” on their 
arms and body, they themselves the butt of, 3 
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great deal of ridicule. The word Gora is a corrupted 
form of the Sanskrit word “ goura,” which means 

low, and is not only one of the many names of 
Ghaitan ‘a, but is applied also to the English soldiers 
of the ‘British Indian Army, as contra-distinguished 
from the Kala or the black sepoy soldiers. From this 
double sense of the word Gora, the point of the joke 
that is usually cracked, at the cost of a painted 
Chaitanite, may be easily understood. As the High- 
land regiments are called Nangta Gora in India, a 
Brahman wag would ask the Babaji to paint that ex- 
pression on his body, instead of having on it the word 
Gora alone unqualified by the adjective Nangta or 
naked. 

Of all the great teachers of the world no one has 
done more to popularize religion than Chaitanya, 
on the one hand, a Chaitanite teacher need not either 
be a scholar or an eloquent speaker, so, on the other, 
anybody may at any time, and at uny place, practise 
the cult, The operation is simplicity itself. The 
devout Chaitanite need not have a ales by his side for 
performing his worship. He has only to paint his body 
and to count his beads. The business does not require 
any elaborate preparation, or knowledge of Sanskrit 
‘liturgy. The painting materials and the rosary of the 
Chaitanite are all his stock-in-trade, and these are so 
cheap and s0 handy that the poorest can afford to have 
them by his side at all times. The most potent engine 
invented by Chaitanya for spreading his religion is 
the musical procession called Sankirtan. The Hindu 
temples are places for silently offering flowers, money 
and other acceptable presents to the presiding deities, 
‘An no Hindu town is there any sach place as a Christian 
-charch, or a Mahomedan mosque, where a priest might 
deliver a sermon. bore again, to altace an ane 

an impressive speec! ires a kind of power whi 
} fect Tare. But a Sankirtan party for. patrolin 
the streets may be organised without any difficulty, and 
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is generally far more effective than a sermon, however 
juent. 

jhaitanya’s object, like that of Buddha, was to attract 
an army of followers anyhow. But the prophet of 
Nadiya adopted a method which was far better calculated 
to serve his purpose than that of any other religious 
leader, ancient or modern. Buddha’ neglected the laity, 
and presched a religion which was very far from being 
intelligible to ordinary men. Chaitanya taught that 
Bhakti, or fervent devotion, was the only road towards 
God, and that Bhakti was of the following kinds :— 


1, The devotion of a servant to his master. 
2 Do. friend toa friend, 


3 Do. to a child, 
£ Do. Eiuy to ber lover: 

Chaitanya recommended Radha worship, and taught 
that the best form of devotion was that which Radha, as 
the beloved mistress of Krishna, felt for him. Chaitanya’s 
eult is therefore called the Bhakti marga, or the of 
fervent devotion, as contra-distinguished from th: Jnan 
marga of the learned Sanskritists, the Yoga marga of the 

or illiterate Yogis, the Karma marge of the priestly 

. Brahmans, and the Pushni* marga of the Ballavites. 

To persons incapable of cherishing such feelings, Chai- 
tanya recommended the repeated utterance of the names 
of Krishan and Radha. Such practice gives an occupa- 
tion to voturies not inclined to think or work hard, 
and enables them to obtain a high character for piety 
at a very little cost. 

The most important feature in Chaitanya’s cult is the 
rejection of esoteric methods. The great Vishnuvite 
prophet of Bengal does not ask his followers to conceal 
anything, or to pretend to be what they are not, In 
these respects the Chaitanite cult differs very materially 
from the Tantric faith. 

Before the time of Chaitanya, Mathura was the chief 
centre of Krishna worship, and Brindavan, the scene 
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of Krishna’s flirtations with the milk-maids, was 
actually a forest. Chaitanya, with his followers Rup- 
and Sanatan, not only reclaimod that place, but after 
identifying the sacred spots in it which are specially 
named in the Purans, caused those big shrines to be 
built which formed the nucleus for the town that the 
lace has now developed into. 

In the birthplace of Chaitanya, a temple for worship- 
ping his image was set up, it is said, in his lifetime, by his 
second wife, Vishnu Priya Devi. The temple itself was 
washed away, at the end of the Inst century, by the ad- 
joining river Bhagirathi. But the image had perbaps 

come valuable property, and was preserved by the de- 
scendants of Vishnu Priya’s father, although they were 
then staunch Saktas. During the palmy days of the 
Sakta Rajas of Nadiya, the idol had, however, to be kept 
concealed. But when the celebrated Ganga Govind Sin 
became, by the favour of Hastings, the most powerful 
man in the country, he successfully prevented the Nadiya 
Rajas from persecuting the (hnitanites. A splendid 
shrine was built for the old image which had been, for 
«long time, kept concealed by the Gossains. Other 
shrines sprang up rapidly, and the Chaitanites are now 
about to be numerically the predominating element in 
the population of Nadiya. Ganga Govind Himself built 
some splendid temples in the suburban village of Ram 
Chandrapore to the north-west of the present town. 
But these temples were washeil uway by the Bhagirathi 
in the time of Lala Babu, the grandson of Ganga 
Govinda, Lala Babu made himself famous by becoming 
a Chaitunite mendicant, But instead of attempting to 
build new temples in or near Nadiya, he adopted the 
more ambitious frogramme of making Brindavan his 
head-quarters. He built a magnificent temple there, 
and, by affecting a zeal for restoring to the locality its 
primeval condition, he managed to acquire, free of 
charge, almost all the villages which formed the scene 
of Krishna’s sports. Nadiya has since then been 
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neglected by the descendants of Ganga Govind. But, 
even without their patronage, the Chaitanite cult is now, 
under the segis of British rule, flourishing in its birth- 

luce. The saying that a prophet is never honoured 
in his own country enshrines an eternal trath, although 
it sounds somewhat paradoxical. But it is only a parti- 
cular case of the obvious truth embodied in the adage 
which says that no man can be a hero to his valet de 
chambre, Nearly four hundred years have passed since 
Chaitanya left Nadiya for good. His highest ambition 
at that time was, according to his biographers, to make 
himself entitled to be treated with respect by the 
Brahmans of his native town. The Nadiya people, 
from generation to generation, continued to hate him. 
But just now there isa turn in the tide. The large. 
incomes cleared by the owners of the Chaitanite shrines, 
have opened the eyes of the Sakta Brahmans of the 
town to the advantages of the new cult, and already 
a good many of them are to be found with necklaces 
of basil wood on their necks to denote that they are 
Chaitanites in faith. Some of these new converts have 
already opened Chaitanite shrines, and if these become 
successful, as they now promise to be, there are likely to: 
be more converts and more Chaitanite shrines. If the 
great prophet could now visit his birthplace, he might 
not yet receive that homage from his fellow-castamen 
which was the highest object of his ambition at the. 
beginning of ‘his ministry, But what he would find 
would far exceed his most sanguine expectations. The 
sect that he organised has developed into a gigantic 
body which threatens to throw into shade the representa-" 
tives of his old enemies, if not to make them all humble 
followers, . 


CHAP. XII.—THE SWAMI NARAYAN SECT 
OF GUJRAT. 


Tas Swami Narayan sect, which is fast gainin 

round in Gujrat, was founded by a Brahman of Robhil- 
Eband, who was apparently a Sankarite ascotic in his 
youth. His monastic name was Sabajanand, but he is 
now known by the name of Swami Narayan, which he 
took up when he set himself up as a Vishnuvite teacher. 
He left his home in the year 1800, and, in the course 
of his peregrinations, repaired to Gujrat, with the object 
apparently of visiting the places of pilgrimage in the 
province. While there, he was Ted to place himself 
under a Guro, named Ramanand Swami, with whom 
he resided tor some time in Junagarh, and afterwards 
at Ahmedabad. At the latter place, Sabajanand, by 
his learning and fascinating manners, drew round him- 
self such a large army of disciples as to excite the 
jealousy of the locul Brahmans and magnates, To 
avoid being perseouted by them, he removed to the vil- 
lage of Jetalpur, twelve milex to the south of Ahmeda- 
be, Even here he was not allowed to remain in pence. 
On the pretence that there might be a collision between 
his followers and the other Hindus of the locality, he. 
was arrested by the officials of the Gaikwar and thrown 
into prison. This unjust and cruel treatment roused 
populur sympathy in his favour, and served only to 
increase his influence. Verses were published extolling 
his merits, and pronouncing curses against his persecu- 
tors. The result was that they were before long obliged 
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torelease him. Thereupon he retired with his followers’ 
to Wartal, then a small vi now a town, in the Kaira 
District of the Bombay idency. He had now 
arrived at the stage in his prophetic career, when it was. 
necessary for him to build some temples and convents 
for giving a local habitation and footing to his oult, 
His popularity and fame were then at their height, and 
there could not be any difficulty in raising the neces- 


funds, 

The religion of Swami Neseyen is a mixture of 
Laksmi worship and Radha worship, as would appear. 
from the fact that of his two principal temples at 
Wartal, one is dedicated to Narayan and Laksmi, and 
the other to Radha and Krishna. The worship of 
Krishna, in his character of Ranchor or fight-quitter, 
being very common in Gujrat, an image of the deity, re- 
presenting the part that be > Played in quitting Mathura 
1s associated with those of Laksmi and Narayan in 
the principal shrine, An image of Swami Nara’ 
himself is similarly associated with those of Kris 
and Radha in the second temple. The town of Ahmed- 
abad has also similar shrines of the Swami sect. In 
the Vallabhite sect, the Swami had very powerful 
enemies to deal with. Their power was so firmly 
established that it was no easy work to oust them, 
or even to attain a position of rivalry by their side. 
The Swami, therefore, proceeded very cautiously, and 
the same spirit stilt characterises not only his repre- 
sentatives at Wartal and Ahmedabad, but also his 
monks, The result is that though the Vallabhacharis 
have not yet lost much of the ground appropriated by 
them, and are yet in full possession of the middle classes, 
including the Baniyas, the Kanbis, the Ahirs and the 
Kayasths, yet the superior morality of the Swami Nara- 
yan has seriously undermined the power of the Maha 
ries, and there are signs that their influence is waning. 
The Swami Narayan sect is, on the contrary, in the 
full vigour of youthful growth. The middle classes 
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being in the possession of the Vallabhites, the Swami,, 
from the necessity of his position, was obliged to; 
admit to his faith the low castes such as the Dhobi, 
the Mochi, the Darzi and the Napit, who were rejected 
by the Vallabbites. But the Swami did not, on that 
account, fall very low in the estimation of his country- 
men. He maintained his dignity by keeping the un- 
olean custes at arm’s length, and by ordaining that 
nowhere, except in Jagannath, shall cooked food or 
water be accepted from them, though it be the remains 
of an offering to Krishna. Thus, while the Swami 
secured for his sect the adhesion of the low castes, 
he succeeded in maintaining for it a character for re- 
spectability that rendered it possible to attract followers. 
from even the highest castes, The total strength of the 
sect is at present about 200,000 souls, But the rule 
being that every person admitted to it should try to 
bring in at least six others, its number is fast increasing. 
As in ulmost every other Hindu sect, there are among 
the followers of Swami two classes of’ men, namely, men- 
dicants and householders. The number of mendicants 
exceeds 1,000, They are bound by their vows to live a 
life of celibacy. They serve ax missionaries, and, in their 
proselytizing work, usually itinerate in pairs to cheer, 
support and watch each other. While at head-quarters 
they live in the convents attached to their shrines. They 
have a regular manual of instructions and moral pre- 
cepts which they distribute among the people in the 
manner of the Christian missionaries. 

The Swami Narayanis are required to wear two rosaries 
made of basil stems, one for Krishna and the other for 
Radha. The forehead mark of the sect is like the letter 
U with o circular spot in the centre representing Teeka. 
The females have to paint a circular mark with 
powder of saffron. e mendicants of the sect wear 
the salmon-coloured dress of ascetics. 

Bishop Heber, in the course of one of his tours in 
Western Indis, had an interview with Swami Narayan, 
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and the following is an extract from the interesting 
account that he has left of it :— 


‘About sleven clock, I had the expected vist from Grami-Nara. 
yana. ‘The holy man was s middle-sized, thin, plain-looking 
about my own age, with © mild and difident expression of counts: 
wance, but nothing about him indicative of Pi Por pesberen talent. 
Ho cafue in somewhat different style from all { had expected, having 
with him nearly two hundred horsemen. ‘When I considered thai 
I had myself an escort of more than fifty horeo I could not bel 
mulling, though my sensations were in some degree painfal aud bar 
Hinting at, the idea of two religious teachors mosting at the head of 
little armies, and filling the city which was the scane of thia inter- 
view with the rattling of quivers, the clash of shields, and tho tramp 
Of the war-horse, “Had our troops been opposed to 
though Jess numerous, would have been doubti 
from the euperiority of armeand discipline, “Bu 
what @ difference there was between hi troops and min 








voluntarily i orn to vr his 

10 now took @ pride in in dotog, him honour, and who would 

ieortiny ach to the last hand ro blood rather than sutfer o fringe 
of his garment to be tend py yey In my own parish of Hi 

there were once, onest countrymen who felt 

something like tais foe me, ny how ‘@ time must elapse before a 

Cyristion Minister in India can hope to be thus loved and honoured t 

iP 
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Tax name of Mira Bai is highly revered among the 
Vishnavites of. Western India, and especially among 
the Vallabhites. She cannot be suid to have been the 
founder of any sect. But the author of the Bhakta 
Mala, or biographical sketches of the Vishnuvite saints, 
gives a very prominent place to her in his book, 
and connects with her name a large number of legends 
of a more or less miraculous character. The following 
account of her life is taken from Wilson’s Hindu Sect. 

Mira was the daughter of « Raja, the sovereign of w place 
called Merta; she was married to the Rans of Udayapur, but soon 
after being taken home by him, quarrelied with her mother-in-law, 
@ worshipper of Devi, ree; compliance with the family adora- 
tion of that goddess, and was, in consequence of her perseverin, 
refusal to desert the ‘worship of Krishna, expelled the Rana’ boy 
and palace : she appears to have been treated, however, with consi- 
Seen are Gere muvee inert 
olion cf har pestomal sancti ath he latter was attested, if 





we may believe our guides, by i unhesitatingly a draught 
‘of poison presented to her by her hi |. and without its havin; 
the power todo her harm, In her uncontrolled station. s! dlopted 
the worship of Ranachhor, & form of the youthful Krishna; she 
became the patroness of the vagrant, Vaishnava, and visited, in 
pilgrimage, Brindaban and Dwaraka. Whilst at the Iattor, somo por 
secution of the Vaishnavas, at Udayspur, appoars to havo been inati 
tated, and Brahmans were vent to bring her home from Dwaraka ; 
previously to departing, she visited the temple of her tutelary deity, 

take leave of him, when, on the completion of her adoration 
the i opened, and Mira leaping into the fisture, it closed, an 
she finally di mppenre In memory of this miracle it is said, that 
the ii ira Bal is worthipped at Udayapur, in conjuriction 
witb that of Ranachhor. The aa that induced this marvel, ant 
rie are current as the compositions of Mira Bai are the two 

lowing — 

Pais {.—Oh, Sovereign Ranachhor, give me to make Dwaralca 
abode: with thy shell, discus, chhor, ge lotua, dispel the tear of 
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eer era alsin ty more seaines | mereme delight tx 
ions, my principality, myhusband. Mira, thy servant, comes 

‘theo for refuge : oh, take her wholly to thee. 

Pade 2.—It knowest me free from stain, 20 accept me: save 
thee, there is none other that will show me compassion : do thoo, 
‘then, have mercy on me: let not weariness, hunger, anxiety, an 
restlesmess, consame this frame with momentary d | Lord 
Of Mire, Girdhara-her beloved, accept her, and never let her be 
peparated from thee. 

There may be a substratum of truth in the account 
of Mira’s life summarised in the above, But as the 
greater part of it is well calculated to make the inmates 
of royal zenanas unduly favourable towards the Vishnu- 
vite religion and the Fishnuvite mendicants, the mira- 
oulous features of the story cannot but be attributed to 
the inventive genius of some clever Krishna-worshipping 
monks. It involves a phase of clerical politics which is 
well worth studying. To the sharp man nothing is 
impossible. His ambition knows no bounds, and of him 
it may be troly said that 

Cro a 

The Ranas of Udai; should have given an em- 

hatic denial to the whole story. But the bait of re- 

lected glory was made too alluring, and they could not 
avoid falling into the trap. 


CHAP, XIV.--THE MAHAPURUSHIA SECT 
OF ASSAM. 


Tax Makapurushia is the most important of the 
Vishnuvite sects in Upper Assam. It was founded by 
a Kéyastha bearing the name of Sankar Doy. It is 
said Chat his futher was a native of Upper India, and 
that he himself was born at a place called Alipukhori 
in Assam in the year 1448 A.D. He recoived a sound 
education in Sanskrit in his boyhood, and, in the 
course of his peregrinations as « pilgrim, is said to 
have visited Nadiya, and to have been initiated in the 
Vaishnava faith there by Chaitanya. Sankara wrote 
some original works on the Vaishnava faith, besides 
translating into Assamese the Bhagarat and some other 
important Vishnuvite Purans. In Assam there are 
several monasteries appertaining to the sect. These are 
called Satra, and are usually presided over by o Supe- 
rior of the Kalita caste. The most important parts of a 
Satra are the Nam Ghar and the Bhaona Ghar. The 
Nam Ghar is the chapel where the followers of ‘the 
faith meet together for recitations and songs involving 
frequent mentions of the several names of Vishnu. 
Sankara was opposed to idolatry. But in the Nam 
Ghar there is always a copy of the Bhagavat enthroned 
on a dais, Every Satra also, among its objects 
of worship, a block of stone with the footprint of 
Sankara engraved thereon, The followers of tho faith 
reverentially offer their adoration to these footprints. 
The Bhaona Ghar corresponds to the Nat Mandir or 
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dancing-hall of the Hindu shrines in Bengal. Sankar 
wrote some dramatic works of a religious nature, and 
the Bhaona Ghar serves the purpose of theatres for 
exhibiting these. 

The most important of the Satras are at Bardowa, in 
the District of Nowgon , and at Barpeta in the District 
of Gowhati. The mendicants of the Mahapurushia sect 
are called Kevalie. For the accommodation of these 
there are large convents attached to most of the 
Satras. Female devotees are allowed to live in the 
Satras, but are not allowed to mix with the other sex 
at the time of worship. The tombs of Sankar Deva and 
his principal disciple, Madhav Deva, are to be found in 
the Barpeta Satra. 


PAR? V. 


THE SEMI-VISHNUVITE AND GUKU- 
WORSHIPPING SECTS. 


CHAP, I—THE DISREPUTABLE CHAITANITE 
SECTS OF BENGAL. 


From what bas been already said about the Chnita- 
nite sect, it would appear that its respectable members 
are of the following classex :-— 

1, The Goassins, who are the descendants of the disciples of 
Chaitanya. 

2. The Vrikats, who are celibatos, 

& The lay followers of the faith. 

The position of the lay followers depend, upon their 

seculur condition and caste status, and the faot of their 

rofessing the Chuitanite faith does not elevate or 
jower them in public estimation, The Gossains, who are 
Brahmans, are generally looked down upon by the non- 
Chaitanites on account of their being in the habit of 
administering the sacrament of the mantra to the low 
castes, and accepting their hospitality. The aristocratic 
Brahmans generally avoid eating any cooked food in 
the house of a Chaitanite Brahman. But alliances by 
marriage between the two classes take place very fre- 
quently, and the Gossains have, general speaking, @ 
respectable position in Hindu society. They dress and 
live like householders. 
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The majority of the Vrikats are men of the clean 
Sudra castes. They are bound to « life of celibacy, 
and, theoretically at least, they hate female society to 
such an extent thet they cannot allow a woman to cook 
their food. They are mostly cenobites, living in monas- 
teries which are supported by their disciples, and by 
the lay members of their sect. Very few of them have 
to beg for food from door to door. Some of them have 
a little education, and pass some portion of their time 
in studying the religious literature of their sect, and 
in giving recitations which are attended by their co- 
religionists in the neighbourhood. The majority of 
them are quite illiterate, and fritter away their time in 
a weary round of ablutions, body painting and countin, 
of beads. They havea peculiar but not very gracefi 
uniform. Their position in their sect is very igh, but 
in Hindu society generally they are looked down upon, 
more or less, as charlatans. 

Besides the Vrikats, who never marry, and do not 
admit having any connection with any female, there are 
some classes of Chaitanites who dress and make their 
toilet like monks, but have some females regularly and 
openly associnted with them. All these have, fonerally 
speaking, a very low position in society. They are 

fivided into the following classes :— 
1, Sanjogi. 2 
 Spashta Daya, | Nore 
_ Sanjogis.—The Sanjogis, as their name implies, 
are Tearried men. They live, work and dress" like 
householders. They are mostly descended from the 
unlortusates of the etThe Bpash Dayaias 
hia Dayakas.— ita, Day are a semi- 
monastic order. They assume the garb of mendicanta. 
But their monks and nuns live together in the same. 
monastery, ond it is hardly necessary to oy what their 
toutual relationship is anderstood to be.” It is only the 
low castes that get themselves admitted to the order, 
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The so-called monks of this sect may be recognised at 
onoe by the single string of basil bead necklace whick 
they wear. The nuns of the seot shave their heads 
clean, with only a tuft in the centre. The forehead 
mark of the Spashta Dayaka is slightly smaller than 
that of the other Chaitanites. The Spashta Dayaks 
monks and nuns openly join together in dancing and 


singing. 

Fae? Sahajias.—The Sabajias represent the most 
developed form of Radhs worship. They inculeate that 
every man is Krishna, and that every woman is Radha. 
They also profess that no man or woman need be 
attached to a single Guru. The result of these doctrines 
is the utter absence of eny bar to promiscuous inter- 
course, and the full play of the inclinations and impulses 
of the parties. 

Nara Neri—The Nara Neris are very tow cluss 
Chaitanites. A Nara is a male; and a Neri is his 
female associate. Their peculiarity is that the husband 
and wife sing and beg together, and not separately. 
They generally wear a coat of Kantha or rags patched 
together. The following is a translation of a Bengali 
song giving a very comic description of the duties of 
the female associate :— 

It want Gour, you must be prepared to carry on your shoulder 
"rou mrt cory my Kania tod ecoompany me in my cleamosp 
on mut le at night ander the shade of some tree, and prepare 
"TP you w want Goun. ya eat carry ‘on your shoulders my Kantha, 

In the original the song is amusing. 

The ‘Bauls—The name of the sect ishderived from 
the Sanskrit word “ Batul,” which means a madman. 
The Bauls are low class men, and make ita point to 
sppear a8 dirty ss possible. They have a regular uni- 
deny’ pckat of ey cago petcbed gai, chotiag 
tong ji of dirty rags together, extendi: 
Fok the shoulders to the Idwer parta of the legs. Na 
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only their dress, but their musical instruments, their 
dancing, and their songs are all characterised by a 
kind of queerness which makes them very amusing. 
The quaint allegories and the rustic philosophy of their 
songs are highly appreciated by the low classes. Their 
exhibitions are upon the whole 40 enjoyable that, in most 
of the important towns of Bengal, amateur parties of 
Bauls have been organised who cause great merriment, 
on festive occasions, by their mimicry. 

The Bauls are spoken of as Vaishnavas ; but, pro- 
perly speaking, they are a godless sect. They do not 
worship any idols, and, on that account, their religion 
may be regarded as a very advanced one, But accord+ 
ing to their tenets, sexual indulgence is the most 
approved form of religious exercise, and it is said that 

ey have been known to drink a solution made from. 
human excretions. The moral condition of these and 
some of the other sects, such as the Karta Bhajas, 
Margis, Bija Margis, Paltu Dasis, Apapanthis and the 
Satnuanis, is deplorable indeed, and the more so as there 
is no sign of any effort in any quarter to rescue them, 
Aristocratic Brahmanism can only punish them 
keeping them excluded from the pale of humanity. 
The modern religions can afford to give them better treat~ 
ment. But they morn to be eovaneres, as too dom oe, 
incorrigible by even the proselytising religions. . 
Chaitanite Gossains, Christian Missionaries or Maho~ 
medan Mallas could reclaim these they would be entitled 
to the everlasting gratitude of mankind. 


CHAP, II.—THE DISREPUTABLE VISHNUVITE 
SECTS OF UPPER INDIA. 


§ 1.—The Radha Ballabhis. 


Ir has been seen already that the earlier Krishna- 
worshipping sects associated with him his married 
wives, and that they do not even now offer any adora~ 
tion to his mistress Radha. The neglect of the worship 
of Lakshmi, and the adoration of Redba as the consort of 
Krishna, originated probably in the fifteenth century, 
and it seems that it was either Nimbaditya or Chaitanya 
who introduced it. The Radha Ballabhi sect, which 
gives greater importance to the worship of Radha than 
to that of Krishna himself, was founded, it is said, b 
one Hari Vans, who lived at the end of the sixteent! 
century. Some say that the Radha Ballabhi is a sub-sect 
of the Vallavabites. The Radba Vailabhis have their 
head-quartersin Vrindaban. Radha Vallabhite Gossains 
and shrines are to be found in every part of Upper India. 


§2.—The Sakhi Bhavas. 

The Sakhi Bhava sect ucquired some importance 
about half a century ago, and at that time included in it 
a few of the best men of the country. But it seems 
to be now nearly extinct. Its members were taught to 
regard themselves as Sikhis or the female companions 
of Radha, and, in order to approach that character to 
the utmost extent possible, some of the Sikhi Bhavas 
went the lage of assuming the female dress and 
wearing female ornaments. ey also feigned some 
physical conditions which are possible only to women. 
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CHAP. III.—_THE DISREPUTABLE GURU- 
WORSHIPPING SECTS OF BENGAL. 


§ 1.—The Kartabhajas. 


THe word Karta literally means a “doer.” In the 
vernacular of Bengal it is used as the designation of 
the executive head of a joint family. The expression 
Kartabhaja may be translated into English as the 
“adorers of the headman.” The Kartabhaja sect 
is the most important of the class that may be called 
as Guru-worshippers in Bengal. It was founded by a 
man of the Sadgopa caste, named Ram Sarana Pal, 
who was an inhabitant of the village of Ghoshpara, in 
the vicinity of the Kanchrapara Station of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. Like most of the other latter-day 
prophets, he professed to have derived his powers from 
an invisible teacher. The Aulia Gossain, whom he 
acknowledged us the source of his inspiration, was in 
all probability a pure myth, invented by him for 
being better able to impress upon his followers the 
importance of having a Guru. After Ram Saran’s 
death, he was succeeded by his widow, generally known 
by the name of Sachi Mayi. After her death the 
goad of the Gura was occupied by his son Rem 

alal Pal, and be was sucoeeded by his son Ishwar 
Pal. The sect seems to be still flourishing as in the 
time of the original founder. 

Like most other sect founders, Ram Saran was a man 
of great originality. To be ready with a pretext for 
exacting money from his followers, he declared that, 
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he was the proprietor of every human body, and that 
he was entitled to claim rent from every humen being 
for allowing his soul to occupy his body. The idea 
is very similar to that involved in Mabratta 
claim of chouth, and has, though on a much smaller 
soale, served very similar purposes. To enforce his 
right, and to give a pecuniary interest to his followers, 
the Karta appoints the obief men among the latter as 
his bailiffs and agents for collecting his revenue. The 
majority of the dupes of the eect are women who 
readily pay the small tax that is demanded of them, 
for the sake of securing long life to their husbands 
and children. Each agent of the Karta is generaliy 
‘on very intimate terms with a childless and friendless 
swidow in the village or group of villages entrusted to 
this charge, ond through the instrumentality of this 
woman he is able to hold secret meetings which are 
attended by all the female votaries within his jurisdic- 
.tion, and in which he plays the part of Krishna. 

The agents of the Karta are required to pay over 
‘their collections to him, at a grand loves held by him 
‘at his family residence in the month of March. At 
this time the Karta performs the most astoundin, 
miracles. Leprosy, blindness, deafnexs and every kin 
‘of malady which the medical science deems as incar- 
able, are said to be cured by the Guru of the Kartabhajas 
‘in the course of a few moments. When a very large 
‘number of persons are interested in propping up a 
smyth, it is no wonder that it should find ready believers. 
To give to the reader an idea of the process by which 
‘miracles are achieved by the Karta, Pinay relate here 
what I once heard about the experiences of a blind 
man at one of the annual levees at Ghoshpara. The 
-erowd was great, but somehow he managed to elbow his 
way through it, and to bring his case to the notice of the 
Karte. Quite suddenly he was seized by some attend- 
‘ants, and taken to side of. a tank within the 
premises, He was there lnid on the ground, and, while 
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holding him fast to it, some of them commenced to 
rub the sockets of his eyes with sand, in the most 
violent manner. While the process was going on, they 
vociferously enquired every now and then whether 
his eyesight was restored or not. Finding no other 
way of escape from the excruciating torture to which 
he was being subjected, the man, after a while, gave an 
answer in the afirmative, and then there was a shout 
of “ Sachi Mayi-ki-Jai,” which resounded through the 
whole village. He was made to bathe in the tank for 
washing away the sand, and being clad in a new dhoott 
he was given something like the honour of a Roman 
triumph. He was borne aloft on the sir, and taken 
through the crowd with the same vociferous shouts, and 
the same declarations to the effect that the blind:man 
was restored his eyesight through the mercy of Sachi 
Mayi. After this advertisement of the miracle, the 
subject of it was deported from the village in such 
manner as to render it impossible for anyone among 
the crowd of pilgrims to any independent enquiry 
about the matter. Perhaps the sequel was that one of 
the attendants represented himself as the blind man 
restored to his eyesight. 

The Kartabhajas have no distinguishing marks, 
nor have they any sacred literature which they can 
call their own. They have no monasteries or mendicants, 

The formula for the first initiation of a person to the 
Kartabhaja sect is: “The spiritual teacher alone has 
teal existence.” When the neophyte has made sufficient 
rogress in spirituality then the teacher whispers in 

is eara another formula, of which the following is 
translation ;— 

The great lord Aulis is the head of all. I more about according 
ee ote apart from you for ® moment. i. 

The exhibition of fervid love is the only form of 
teligions exercise practised by the Kartabhajas. . They 
da not worship any god. or goddess. At their secrat 
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nocturnal meetings they sing some songs regarding 
Aulia Gossain, Krishna or Gouranga, and whi le some 
of the party become so affected as to fall in a swoon, 
the rest anxiously repeat the name of Hari in their 
ears in order ostensibly to restore them to their senses, 
but in reality to render undue familiarity justifiable. 
What the results of such practices are may be easily 
imagined. 
§ 2—The Pratap Chandi Sect. 

The Pratap Chandi sect is said to have been founded 
yy the unfortunate Raja Pratap Chand of Burdwan, 

@ was the only son of araja Te; Chand by 
his first wife. Pratap’s mother died when he was very 

ung, and his father took another wife numed Rani 

mal Kumari. From his boyhood Pratapa showed 
great favour to the mendicants that visited Burdwan, 
and passed a considerable portion of his time in their 
company. As he was by caste a Punjabi Kshettri, 
it is quite possible that, among the mendicants that 
paid him court, there were some spies from Lahore. 

lowever that may huve been, he became very much 
disgusted with the kind of life that his father led, 
and the amount of power that was given in the manage- 
ment of affairs to Paran Babu, the brother of Rani 
Kamal Kumari. Things had become intoleruble 
enough, and when Tej Chandra, in his old age, married 
adaughter of Paran Babu, Pratap made one desperate 
effort to bring his father to his senses. Leaving the 
palace of Burdwan, he repaired to Kalna, and after living 
there for some time gave out that he was seriously ill. 

His object in doing so was to test his father’s affection 
for him, and also to extricate him from the surroundings 
by which Rani Kamel Kumari and her brother, Paran, 
kept him enmeshed. Maharaja Tej Chand actually 
started from Burdwan with a view to see his son at 
Kalna, Bat the intrigues of the Rani and her brother 
led him to discontinue his journey, and to trace his steps 
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back to his » To Please his son, the old Raja sent 
two lacs of rupees to him for his death-hed expenses, 
but that served only to provoke him all the more. It 
‘was given ont in one evening that he was dead. 
A pert of the foreshore of the river Bhagirathi at 
Kalna was enclosed by screens, and while « faneral 
pr was made to burn within it, the Raja effected 
is escape in a boat which bad been brought for him. 
It is believed that he went directly to Lahore, and that 
he left Lahore only when he heard of the death of his 
father. In the meantime Paran had managed to get 
one of his sons adopted by Maharaja Tej Chand, and 
when Pratapa arrived at Burdwan, Paran had s0 
Managed matters that the real heir-at-law found it 
impossible to get admission to his palace. Pratapa then 
tried to take possession of Kalna, But the Collector 
of Burdwan befriended Paran and his son, and while 
the Raja and his men were sleeping in a steamer, they 
were taken by surprise hy the troops sent against them. 
Several members of the Raja’s retinue were killed by 
the musketry fire which was opened against them. 
The Rajah effected his escape by throwing himself 
overboard, and swimming across the river. He was 
arrested afterwards and hanled up before a criminal court 
on a charge of rioting. The best men among the 
witnesses deposed in favour of his identity, and the only 
men that swore against him were either the relatives of 
Paran, or persons well known as being capable of per- 
jury. However, the evidence in his favor was disbe- 
lieved, ond he was sentenced to suffer incarceration 
for six months. After his release, he was still the idol 
of the people, and, at this time, he organi the sect 
which bears his name. Like that of the Kartabhajas, 
it favoured esoteric worship, and it very seldom came 
Prominently to public notice. Nevertheless it flourish- 
ed all the same at one time. Its ramifications extended 
to the remotest villages in the province. It seems to 
be dying out now. 


“CHAP. IV._THE GURU-WORSHIPPING AND 
DISREPUTABLE SECTS OF UPPER INDIA. 


§ 1.— The Satnami Sect of Oude. 


‘ Tae Satnami sect of Oude was founded by one 
Jagjivandas, a Kesatriya who lived about a century 
ago, and was an inhabitant of the village of Sardaha 
on the bank of the Saruju. He died at Kotwa, # place 
lying midway between Ajodbya and Lucknow. He 
wrote several tracts inculcating, like the other sect 
founders, absolute indifference to the world and implicit 
obedience to the spiritual guide. Among his followers 
there are both householders and mendicants. The former 
recognise the distinctions based on caste; but, like the 
mendicants of the other Indian sects, the Satnami 
monks, though recruited from different castes, stand on 
the same footing. The Satnami mendicants do not beg 
from door to door, but are supported by the lay mem- 
bers of their sect. They have several convents, the 
chief one being at Kotwa where Jagjiwan’s tomb is still 
in existence. The heads of the Satnami convents are 
fddressed as Saheb. The inferior mendicants use the 
surname of Das or slave. A Satnami mendicant may 
be known at once by his red coat, his skull cap of red 
éolour, his perforated mantle, and the perpendicular 
mark painted with ashes or Shama Bindi clay, and 
hearer Sey the tip of the nose to the uppermost 
part of the forehead. . 

-: The Iny members of the seot are initiated in the Ram- 
worshipping cult, and are taught to repeat a long 
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formula giving pre-eminence to the great hero of 
Hade. The eendicants are also initiated in Peper 
mantra, and to that extent their creed is unexception- 
able. But like the Bauls of Bengal they are said to 
practise the horrible rite called:the Gayatri Kriys, 
which is nothing more or less than the drinking of a 
solution of the secretions and excreta of the human 


body. 
"The Satnamis do not worship any idol. They are 
strict vegetarians and teetotalers. 


§ 2.—The Paltu Dasi Sect. 

The Paltu Dasi sect is essentially of the same 
character as the Satnamis. The Paltu Dasis have 
their chief monastery in Ajodhya. The mendicants of 
the sect wear yellow garments and cap. Some of 
them allow their hirsute appendages to grow without 
limit, while others shave their heads and moustaches 
clean, They accost each other saying ‘Satyaram,” 
They ore found chiefly in Ajodhya, Lucknow and 
Nepal. They are said to perform the Gayatri Kriya 
like the Satnamis. The sect was founded by one Palta 
Das about the same time as that of the Satnamis. 


§ 3.—The Appa Panthis. 


The Appa Pantha sect was founded by one Munna 
s, who was a goldsmith by caste, and who was an 
inhabitant of a place called Marwa to the west of 
Ajodhya. The Appa Panthis are practically semen 
worshippers. They dress like the Paltu Dasis. 
§ 4.—The Bija Margis and Margis. 

The Bija Margis and Margis are found chiefly in 
Kathiwar. The monks of sect have each @ non 
associated with him, whom he would place at the dis- 
posal of any male member of the Hindu community, 


on payment of a reasonable fee, and on condition of 
observing certain rites. The monks practically serve 
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as panders of their wives. This is the peculiar and 
the most extraordinary feature of the Bija Margi cult, 
‘There are many religions which sanction murder, rapine, 
drinking, debauchery and adultery. But the sect 
under notice is perhaps the only one in the world 
which expressly sanctifies pandering of the worst kind, 
The Bij Marge have, it is said, many other horrible 
practices. 


CHAP. V.—_THE MINOR GURU-WORSHIPPING 
SECTS OF BENGAL. 


§ 1.~—The Bala Hari Sect. 


Tis seot was founded about half a century ago by a 
man of the sweeper caste named Bala Hari. “He was in 
his youth employed as a watchman in the service of a local 
family of zemindars, and being very cruelly treated for 
alleged neglect of duty he severed his connection with 
them. After wandering abont for some years, he set him- 
self up as a religions teacher, and attracted round him 
more than twenty thousand disciples. The most import~ 
ant feature of his cult was the hatred that he taught his 
followers to entertain towards Brahmans. He was quite 
illiterate, but he had a power of inventing puns by 
which he could astonish his audience whenever he 
talked or debated. His widow inherited not only his 
position, but all his powers, I met her in the year 
1872. Her first question to me was about my caste, I 
knew well about the hatred of the sect towards Brah- 
mans, and instead of mentioning that I was a Brahman, 
I used pun to say that I was a human being. She 
‘was very much pleased, and after offering me a seat she 
‘went on propounding the tenets of her sect, The 

ter part of her utterances was meaningless jargon, 

t she talked very fluently and with the dignity of a 
person accustomed to command. Though a iby 
caste, she did not hesitate to offer me ber hospitality. 
T declined it as politely as I could, but considering 
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courtesy that she showed to me, I could not but feel 
_ regret that the barrier of caste rendered it quite 
able for r me to comply with her request. 
followers of Bala Hari have no peculiar sect 
marks or uniform. Some members of the sect aro in 
the habit of begging for food from door to door. They 
are known not only by the absence of sect marks on 
their person, but also by their refraining from mention- 
ing e name of any god or goddess at the time of 
‘ing for alms, 


§ 2.—The Kali Kumari Sect of East Bengal. 


The following account of the Kali Kumari sect of 
East Bengal is taken from Babu Guru Prasad Sen’s 
deacons to the Study of Hinduism :-~ 


the district of Dacca one Kali Kumar Tagore became the centre 
oft caligion, the Uke of which sways tho masses every now and then. 
Hall Kamer knew oaly the ordinary i ich Aisa hin to be 
Bowel te Gayatri on did or Cees thi ne tne Padas ees. 
anything oi 1, ae 
lor the he knew sa much as a Bengali Brahman, or 
eaten would kaow from recitations thereof_by others, and not 
iby reading them in the original for himealt.. Nor was there any 
peculiar exoctity in his lif tae taows mode of business which he follow. 
‘ed shows. Fore omets known that he had cured some cases of 
incurable diseases. Yame sproad, and, within s abort time, his 
home became something like @ splendid itr, where & vast mass of 
Pao girdlaon shar emetoe ig frow all parts of the district, some to 
[rea treated others to have a look at a, 

Suive Hive god. ‘The prescribed mode of treatment which is esid fo 
Kare been wary saccessfal was nothing oles than bathing three times 
‘day, bel in the divinity of Kali Kamar Tagore, taking in a- 

Atle ball of ae a Eee 
the Sab-divisional , {0 con 

‘Kamar did with 
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PART VI. 


RELIGIONS INTENDED TO BRING 
ABOUT UNION BETWEEN THE HIN- 
DUS AND THE MAHOMEDANS. : 


CHAP. I—THE KABIR PANTHIS. 


Taz Mahomedans established their empire in India 
in the thirteenth century, and within less than two 
hundred years, sects began to be organised with the 
avowed object of bringing about a fusion of the creeds 
professed by the rulers and the ruled. The experi- 
ments that were made did uot prove very successful, 
But their moral effect was great, and they: tended at, 
least to soften the bitterness between the Hindus and 
the Mshomedans, and to establish greater harmony, 
than would otherwise have been possible. Among the 
noble teachers who undertook to bridge over the gulf, 
the van was led by a low caste poet named Kabir who. 
lived at the end of the fifteenth century. Chaitanya 
admitted some Mahomedan disciples. But the Radha- 
worshipping religion which he inculcated had nothing 
in common with the pure monotheism of the Arabian, 
prophet. Kabir sought to create a new platform on 
which both Hindus and Mabomedans could meet with. 


“Kabir is usually said to have been « Jolaha or 
Mabomedan weaver. His Mabomedan followers believe 
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him to have been a Mahomedan, But, according 
to his Hindu biographers, he was the child of a 
Brahman widow, and Taving been abandoned by his 
mother, was taken possession of and brought up by a 
Jolaha, Kabir is said to have been a disciple of 
Ramanand, and his religion is in fact a form of the 
Ramait cult. Kabir did not deny the existence of the 
Hindu deities ; but he declared that their worship, and 
the performance of the rites prescribed by the Shastras, 
were quite unnecessary. Kabir admitted Mabomedans 
among his followers, and strongly criticised the faith 
and practices of both Hindus and Mahomedans. Kabir 
recommended the adoration of the Divinity under the 
name of Hama, and his followers generally worship 
Rama as the supreme god. The Kabirite monks wor- 
ship the spirit of Kabir. The priests of the sect do not 
administer any mantra to their followers. The latter 
aceost the former by saying either “| Dandpat” or 
“ Bandgi” or “ Ram Ram.” The spiritual superiors 
respond to the salute by uttering the formula “ Gara 
ki Daya,” which means “the mercy of the preceptor.”; 

The followers of Kabir have no peculiar dress, Some 
of them wear necklaces of basil beads, and paint their 
foreheads in the same manner as the Ramats. But they 
do not admit the necessity of these symbols. Kabir 
was a great controversialist himself. But to his follow- 
ers, he recommended the practice of hypocrisy in order 
to avoid polemics. His advice to them was— 

Shab se hiliye shah se miliye shah ka lijiye nam 
Han Ji Han Ji shabse kijiye wosa apna gam. 

Translation :—Ansociate and mix with all, and take the names of 
all; say to every one, yea sir, you sir. Abide in your own abode. 

A large part of the low caste population of Central 
and Western India are followers of Kabir. In Bengal 
and Southern India there are very few resident Kabi- 
rites. But there is hardly a town in India where 
strolling beggars may not be found finging songs of 
Kabir in original, or as translated in the local dialects. 


CHAP. Il.—HISTORY OF THE SIKH FAITH. 


§ 1—Nanak, the first Sikh Guru, 

Tae reiigion of the Sikhs, like that of Kabir, was 
originally meant to bring about union between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans. But the actual result 
was very different from what had been contemplated. 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was a con- 
temporary of Kabir, Chaitanya, Ballavachari and Martin 
Luther. In all probability Nanak was a disciple 
of Kabir. At any rate, the ethics and theology of 
the great poet and moral teacher made a profound 
impression upon him. The programme that he chalked 
out for himself was to bring about that much-desired 
peace between the Hindus and the Mabomedans, which 
was impossible, while the latter were under the belief 
that there was great merit in spreading their religion 
hy meuns of the sword. 

Nunak was a Kshettri of the Bedi clan. His father 
Kalloo was a resident of the village of Tilwandi, a 
place about sixty miles to the north of Lahore. 

anak himself was not born there, When pregnant, 
his mother, in accordance with the time-honoured 
custom of the country, was taken to her father’s 
house; and the honour of being the birthplace of 
the first Sikh Guru belongs to the village of Mara 
near Kot Katchwa, where his maternal grandfather had 
his residence. Nanak was married at u very early 
and his father tried hard to set him up in some kind 
of business. But he had an irresistible ambition for 
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the position of a religious teacher ; and neither the 
remonstrances of his father, nor the blisses of domestic 
life that awaited him at home, could dissuade him 
from the line that he was bent upon adopting. He 
travelled to many distant pluces, and, in the course of 
his peregrinations, is said _ have visited Mecen. 

Nanak’s religion may be described briefly as a 
Hindaised form of Mahomedanism or a Mahomedanised 
form of Hinduism. He admitted the mixsion of Maho- 
met, and regarded himself as au successor to the Ara- 
bian prophet. But with this attitude towards the 
Mahomedan faith, Nanak did not deny the existence of 
the Hindu gods and goddesses, and he only deprecated 
their worship. Like Mahomet, Nanak inculeated the 
worship of a Supreme Deit: The exact nature 
of his views on the subject may be gathered from the 
following :-— 


A hundred thousand of Mahomeds, @ million of Brahmas, 
yin and a hundred, thousand Heamass stand sf Use gate af thy 
Most High: these all perish, God alone is immortal, Yet men who 
unite in the praixe of God, are not livi in contention 
with each other, He alone iss true ima whovo Inart is just, and 
be only is a good Mussulinan whose life is pore. 


Whatever might bave been his views about the other 
prophets that ltved before him, Nanak believed in his 
own mission and called upon his followers to have fuith 
in him, It is said of him :—- 


Une day Nanak beard s voice from above, exclaiming, ‘ Nanak 

approach? Ho replied ‘Uh God ! what power have I to stand in Thy 

presence?’ ‘The voice uid, ‘ close thine eyes.’ Nanak shut his eyes 

End advanced : ho was tof to look up: he did 40, and heard the 

were. wa'! or ‘wall done /' prononaced five timos, and thon ‘ta/ 

set th or well done/ Tracher.’ petit eet wae kK! E have 

ee into the world in the  aalizags (or do ved ago)—go and 

‘bear my name!’ Nanak said, Ged? how can T I bear tho imighty 
burthen? if my ‘hia ontendedl to tens of millions of years, 

drank of immortali Bade wud mm res Aird were formed of the sun and moon, 

‘Oh God! I could not _pronume te 

take ha of Thy poe ata name! ‘I will be thy Guru’ Teacher, 

ou shalt be s Gura to 4 Paulded, i’, Boot 

that a great in the world, a aod sed i Puri!” the word 

Sereyan'” seal ihe word ofthe, Yo tae ra a ae 

jerayan |” 16 Wo “ Ades and the 

Soran! of the Mahomedans Solan Alikum” snd that of the 
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Pe yah eh tond 
forgive crimes a! 5 ip of 
the Bairagis ix called Ram Sala; that of Yc i Asai; that of tbe 

is Mat; but that of thy teiho shall be herma Bala, Thow 
most teach unto thy followers three lessons —the first, to worship my 
namo; the second, charity; the third, ablution. They must not 
abandon the world, and they mast do ill to no being; for into every 
being have I infused breath; and whatever I am, thou art, for 
between us there is no difference. It ina blessing that thou art sent 
into the Kaliyoga, After this ‘wa! Guru’ or ‘well done! Teacher,’ 
was ounced from the moath of the Most High Goru or teacher 
( and Nanak came to give light and freedom to the universe, 


Thus like Mahomet and Christ, Nanak professed to 
be the representative of the Most High, the only dif- 
ference being that while Christ called himself the son 
of God, and Mahomet made his followers believe that 
he wus the trusted agent or ambassador of the Almighty, 
Nanak assumed a relationship which, though not identi- 
cal with any affected by any one before him, was equally 
intelligible to both the Hindus and Mahomedans of 
India. Nanak declared that he had the honour of having 
God Almighty for his own Gura, and that he was 
appointed by the Deity himself to be the Gurn of 
mankind. By adopting this attitude Nanak not only 
showed great originality, but struck a chord in the 
hearts of his countrymen which could not fail to secure 
him their reverence and affection. As a disciple has 
not necessarily all the powers of the Gura, Nanak, in 
the above legend, takes care to attribute to God 
Almighty the observation that there was no difference 
between Him and His duly appointed disciple. 

As Nanak took the name ot Guru, his disciples call 
themselves Sikhs, the designation being a corrupted 
form of the Sanskrit word Shishya, which means a 
disciple. Nanuk had a large number of followers from 
an enrly period of his ministry. One of them was 
‘Mardana, who was 2 Mussulman by birth. Of the other 
followers of the first Sikh Guru, the two most celebrated 
were Boodba and Lehna, the former a Jat, and the latter 
a Kshettri of the Tihan clan. Nanak set aside the 
olaims of his own sons, and appointed Lehna, te whom he 
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ve the name of Angat, to be his successor. Nanak 

lied at Kirtipore on the bank of the Ravi in the year 
1589 A.D. The village is now one of the principal 
places of Sikh pilgrimage, though the tomb Vas been 
washed away by the river. Nanak had two sons named 
Lutchmi Das and Sreechand. The Honorable Baba 
Khem Sing is descended from one of them. 

Nanak’s precepts for the guidance of his followers sre 
contained in the Adi Granth or First Holy Book of the 
Sikhs. The second part of their scripture, called the 
Dasam Padsha ki Granth, or Book of the Tenth King, was 
composed by Gura Govind, the tenth and last of the 
Sikh pontiffs, The Adi Granth has been translated into 
English by Professor Trampp, of Munich, As the 
religion of Mahomet had served to give rise to war and 
rapine, Nanak was fortunate enough in being able to 

e upon himself the function of a peacemaker, The 
life of every living being was sacred in his eyes, The 
breath that was given by the Almighty was to be taken 
away only by Him. Nanak denounced war which 
involved murder and discord. We shall see further 
on how the Sikhs were led, at a subsequent period, to 
adopt the very opposite doctrines and practices. 


§ 2.—Angat, the second Sikh Guru. 


It has been already stated that Nanak set aside the 
claims of his own sons, and appointed ono of his dis- 
ciples, to whom he gave the name of Angut, to be his 
successor. Angat wus naturally hated by the sons of 
Nanak, and to avoid their persecutions, he removed to 
a place called Kudoor, on the bank of the Beas. He 
there lived in obscurity with only one attendant named 
Amar Das. His death took place in the year 1552 A.D. 


§ 8.—Amar Das, the third Sikh Guru. 


Angat had no children, and was suoceeded by his 
al ant Amar Das, who was a Kshettri of the Bhalle 
clan. Amar Das attracted a large number of disciples, 
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and resided at his native village of Govindwal, where 
he died in the year 1575 A.D. 


§ 4.—Ram Das, the fourth Sikh Guru. 


The fourth Sikh Guru was Ram Das, who was the 
son-in-law of his predecessor Amar Das. Ram Das 
and his successors were all of the Sodi clan. He 
obtained from Akbar a freehold grant of the land on 
which now stands the town of Amritsar, that, since its 
foundation, has been the metropolis of the Sikh religion. 
The political importance that Ram Das acquired through 
the favour of the great monarch was of far greater con- 
sequence than the actual bounties of the Crown. When 
it came to be known that Ram Das stood high in the 
favour of the Emperor, many of the local barons enlisted 
themselves among his disciples. 

§ 5.—Arjoon, the fifth Sikh Guru. 

Ram Das died in 1582 A.D., and was succeeded by 

his youngest von Arjoon, The fifth Sikh Gara kept 

reat state and lived in splendour. The four preceding 
Gurus used to dress themselves as /akirs or be; set 
but Arjoon was clothed in costly raiments, an pt 
fine horses. Towards the latter part of his reign, he 
removed to Amritsar, where he built his dwelling-bonse, 
and the temple in the midst of a tank which still forms 
the chief shrine of the Sikhs. The Adi Granth or the 
Sikh old testament was commenced by Nanak, and after 
being finished by Arjoon was deposited in the temple 
built by him. Guru Arjoon drowned himself in the river 
Ravi to avoid the persecutions threatened by the Hindu 
Governor of Lahore named Chandashah, who was a 
member of the same caste as the Guru, and whom the 
Guru had mortally offended by refusing an offer of 
matrimonial alliance. 


§ 6.—Jar Gorind, the sixth Sikh Guru. 
The sixth Sikh Gura Har Govind was the son 
of Arjoon. Har Govind possessed the talents of a 
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great general, and was the first to entertain a standing 
army. Dara, the eldest son of Shah Jehan, who was 
the Governor of the Panjab atthe time, was aman of 
catholic views like Akbar, and did not at first give any 
trouble to Har Govind. But a very unjust and high- 
handed act on the part of the Governor's attendants 
led Har Govind to retaliate and right himself in a 
manner which gave great provocation to the Governor. 
The result was that an expedition was xent against the 
Guru. The latter succeeded in defeating and driving 
off the Imperial army, but knowing well the rexources 
of the Mogal Empire, he left Amritsar, and took refuge 
for a time in the jangals of Bhatinda in the District 
of Hissar, While there a second army was sent against 
him, which was repulsed in the same manner as the 
first. The Guru was equally successful in repelling a 
third attack by a large detachment of the Imperial 
army. After this Har Govind retired to a mountain 
fastness, called Hiratpore, on the bank of the Sutlej. 
He died there in the year 1639 A.D. He had five sons 
of whom the eldest died in his lifetime, leaving a son 
named Har Rao. Teg Buhadvor, the ninth Guru of the 
Sikbs, was the second son of Har Govind, 
§ 7.—Har Rao, the seventh Sikh Guru, 

Har Govind was succeeded by his grandson Har Rao, 
The seventh Guru assisted Dara in his straggle for the 
throne of Delhi, and by doing so incurred the wrath 
of Aurengzebe. When the latter hud established his 

wer, he sent a threatening message to Har Rao. The 

aru pacified him by sending his eldest son, Ram Rao, 
to the Imperial Court, with a messaze to the effect that 
he was only a fakir, and that his only employment was 
to pray for the prosperity of His Majesty. 


. § 8—Har Kisen, the eighth Sikk Guru. 


Har Rao died in 1663 A.D., and was succeeded by 
his youngest son Har Kisen. Ram Rao, the eldest son 
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of Har Rao, was then at Delhi, and, upon hearing of 
his exclusion from the succession, appealed to the 
Emperor in order to have the nomination made by his 
father set aside, and to be recognised as the lawful Guru 
of the sect, Aurengzebe summoned Har Kisen to show 
cause against the claim made by Ram Rao. Har Kisen 
obeyed the summons, but on arriving at Delhi died 
there of small-pox in the year 1666 A.D. 


§ 9.—Teq Bahadoor, the ninth Sikh Guru, 


By the death of Har Kisen, Ram Rao derived no 
advantage whatever. The Sikhs on this occasion elected 
Teg Bahadoor, the second son of Har Govind, as their 
Guru, and Ram Rao was sorely disappointed again. 
Teg Babadoor lived at Bukala, ani, attracting numerous 
followers, became a greater Guru than most of his pre- 
decessors. The members of his own family were, how- 
eer, not friendly to him, and, through the advice of 
one of his followers, he removed to Delhi with the view 
perhaps of settling there permanently, and acquiring 
the vantage ground ssbich residence in a metropolis 
never fails to give to a religious teacher. But, unfor- 
tunately tor him, his grand-nephew Ram Rao was still 
at the Imperial Court, and tried to injure him by 

poisoning the mind of the Emperor against him. The 

mperor saw through the artifice, and allowed him at 
first to depart in peace. After leaving Delhi he travelled 
towards the east, and, arriving at Patna, lived there for 
some years. Guru Govind was born here. After that Teg 
Bahadoor, with his family, returned to Delhi. But no 
sooner hnd Ram Rao heard of' his arrival than be began 
to intrigue for his rnin ugain. The Emperor was Jed 
to summon him for answering the charges that were 
brought xgainst him. Teg Bahadoor was alarmed, and 
he again Jeft Delhi, settling himself ultimately ata place 
called Mukhwal in the territories of the Raja of Kuh- 
loor. When Ram Rao came to know his whereabouts, 
he muunged to get him summoned again before the 
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Imperial Court. Knowing the danger of refusing com- 
pliance with the order of the Great Mogal, the Gura 
sent for his youthful son, and addressing him said :— 
“My son, they have sent for me for the purpose of 
taking away my life, but though they kill me, do not 
lament my death; you will be my successor, and do 
not forget to avenge my blood.” Having thus appoint- 
ed Govind Rao his successor, the Guru departed from 
Mukhbwal. On his arrival in Delhi, he was thrown into 

rison. Some days afterwards he was sent for to the 

mperor’s presence. Aurengzebe had apparently no 
intention to injure him, But, out of a kind of weakness 
which was very unusual in him, he allowed Itum Rao 
to have his own way in the matter. Ram Rao demanded 
an explanation from his grand-uncle in the presence of 
the Emperor. The Guru was not, it seems, actually 
ordered to be executed. When Ram Rao persisted in 
calling upon him to state what he had to xy by way 
of defence, he wrapped a piece of paper round his neck, 
and challenged lis adversary to cut the sume with a 
sword. This gave Rum lao the opportunity he wanted. 
The executioner upon being ordered to deul the blow, 
cut off the head of the Guru, without being able to 
eut the paper. When taken np and read, it wns 
found to contain a few words in Hindi signifying ‘1 give 
my head but not my secret.” Aurengzebe is generally 
blamed by historizns for this act of cold-blooded mur- 
der. But considering the manner in which the Emperor 
was led to countenance the uct, it seems that it must 
have been dac more to the nulice of Ram Rao than 
to religious bigotry on the part of the Emperor. 

§10.—Govind, the tenth Guru of the Sikhs. 

Teg Bahadoor was succeeded by his son Govind. 
By the injunction of his father he was pledged 
to avenge his death. The new Guru therefore lost 


no time to assemble together the followers of the 
faith. Messengers were sent to every part of the 
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Panjab to invite the faithful to Mukhwal, and in a 
short time crowds began to pour into the city of the 
Sikh Guru from every direction. When they were 
assembled, Govind stood up in their midst and address- 
ed them as follows :— . 

My father Teg Bahadoor ordered me to avenge his blood, and 
with this view [have collected s large army, but money is required 
for ite maintenance. Now, my friends, every one of you must 

re to obey my onlera and contribute money. 

In the next place yon must be all of one mind, and adopt the same 
manners and have the same religions belief. There must be no 


‘castes Among you as exixt ‘the Hindas. You must be all equal, 
and no man greater than another. You must place no belief in the 
Bhastras, or religious books of the Hindus. You must abstain from 
Fiiting any of the places of religious worship, auch a the Ganges, 
Guru Nanak and°co none tlee. The four castes of the Hindus are 
to be dissolved from honceforth, 

At the conclusion of the ahove speech, most of the 
Brahmans and Kshettris among the audience openly 
declured that they would not accept Nanak or any 
other Guru as their guide. They were thereupon 
allowed to depart in peace ; but a large number re~ 
mained behind who were mostly low caste men, and 
they expressed their willingness to follow the Gura. 
Noxt day Govind coll them all, and formally 
initinted them in the faith by the Sikh ceremony of 
baptism, called pakooldé and also Ammita Diksha, which 
was invented and made use of on this occasion for the 
first time. An account of the nature of this ceremony 
is given in the next chapter. 

With the military resources which Govind acquired 
in the manner deseribed above, he proceeded to conquer 
tho territories of some of the local chiefs. He attained 
some success at first. But they applied to the Emperor 
for help, and the Governors of Lahore and Sirhind 
were ordered to give them dae protection. The Impe~ 
rial troops, combined with those of the Rajas, marched 
against Govind, and closely besieged the Fort of Mukh- 
wal where he had his residence. His cause becoming 
hopeless, ho was deserted by most of his followers, and 
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with the few thut remained faithful to him, he effected 
his escape. The miseries and privations that he suffered 
for some time afterwards were great. But he again 
managed to organise an urmy, and inflicted a signul defeat 
on the Imperial troops in 2 battle which was fought 
at a place called Moogatsir. The place which Govind 
had at this time made his head-quarters was in the 
midst of an arid desert, where no water was procurable, 
except from a few tanks which he held in his posses- 
sion. The Imperial troops, unable to obtain any water, 
dispersed, and, being pursued by the Sikhs, numbers 
of them perished. 

The news of Govinda’s victory sprend like wildfire, 
and large crowds resorted to him every day to swell 
hisarmy. When Anrengzche heard of the ill success 
that had attended the expedition sent against Govinda, 
he sent a messenger summoning him to answer for his 
conduct. The Guru not only showed great honour to 
the Imperial! messenger, but professed great humility, 
and softened the bitterness of the Emperor also by 
submitting u versified statement of his grievances in 
Persian. Aurengzehe was then having enough of trouble 
from the Marattas, and was not inclined to exasper- 
ate any other class of his Hindu subjects. Whether 
on that account, or because he was satisfied that 
Govind had been unjustly persectted, the order sum- 
moning the Guru was cancelled. and Govind was 
politely invited to visit the Emperor, Govind, after 
some hesitation proceeded to the xouth in order to have 
the honour of an interview with the (ireat Mogul. But 
while Govind was on his way to the Deccan, Aureng- 
zebe diel there. The Guru, however, was received 
with great honours by Bahadoor Shah, the son and 
successor of Aurengzebe, and was prevailed upon to 
accept service under the Mogal ax a communder of 
five thousand. Govind, after these events, might have 
lived for u long time in peace ; but the great ambition 
of his life wns frustrated. The four sons thut he bad, 
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and who all promised to be his worthy successors, had 
met with sad deaths during the period of trouble that 
followed the siege of Mukhwal. There was no tie 
now to bind him to the world, and being weary 
of life he schemed to bring about his death, The 
son of aman whom he bad murdered in the course 
of a quarrel, was invited to take his revenge by killin, 
him. The young msn had received such kin 
treatment from the Guru that he was quite inclined to 
forgive him. But the youth was taunted as a coward 
for not retaliating for the death of his father, and was 
ultimately so provoked as to inflict a mortal wound 
on the Gura. Govind’s death took place in the year 
1708: at a place called Nandser in the dominions of the 
Nizam. 


§11.—Govinda's successor Banda. 


Govinda’s sons had pre-deceased him, and he appointed 
none formally to be his successor as Guru. So the 
title ended with him, Before his death, he however 
charged his disciple Banda with the task of avenging the 
blood of his father and grandfather. Banda, though a 
Byragi (a religious ascetic unconcerned with the world), 
was a very ambitious man, and he did not fail to utilise 
to the utmost the opportunities and resources thal the 
dying injunction of the last Guru placed within his 
reach. He aimed at nothing less than the conquest 
and sovervignty of the Panjab, and he began his opera- 
tions by the siege and destruction of Sirhind where 
the two youngest sons of Govind had been murdered 
in cold blood, at the time when the Gura himself was 
shat up within the walls of Mukhwal. Banda set fire 
to Sirbind, and murdered all the inhabitants, sparing 
none on account of either age or sex. The fury of the 
Sikhs being now excited to the utmost extent possible, 
and thoy being made to advance too far to recede, 
Banda crossed the Sutlej, and employed fire and sword 
wherever he went. He destroyed the town of Wattala, 
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and proceeded to Lahore. After having burned and 
pillaged that city, he massacred its inhabitants. After 
these operations, the Byragi crossed the Ravi, and 
marched towards Jamma. When the Emperor Ferok- 
shere heard of the desolation caused by the bloodthirsty 
fanatic, he appointed one of his best generals, named 
Abdool Samide to be the Governor of the Punjab. On 
reaching Lahore, the new Governor pursued Banda 
closely, and succeeded in bringing about an engage- 
ment in which the Byragi was signally defeated. Fora 
time, the Sikh leader obtained refuge in a hill fort, but 
the place was closely invested by the Imperial genera), 
and captured by him within a short time. Banda was 
made a prisoner and taken to Delhi, where he was first 
of all compelled to be the silent and helpless spectator of 
the execution of 740 of his companions. vir disci- 
pline was such that not one of them winced under the 
excruciating tortures to which they were subjected. 
In the closing scene of this horrible drama, Banda’s son 
was pluced in his Ta) and the futher was ordered to cut 
the son’s throat, Banda did what he was ordered to 
do, without uttering a word. As if that was not enough, 
the son’s heart was taken out of his body, and thrown 
in Bunda’s face. Banda himself then had iis life tortured 
out of him, his flesh being torn out with red-hot pincers. 
The savage slaughter of Banda and his companions in 
Delhi, and the strong measures adopted by Abdool 
Samad in the Panjab, annihilated the Sikh fuction for a 
time. Abdool Samad died during the reign of Maho- 
med Shah, and was succeeded by his son Zukeera Khan, 
who proved to be a very weak administrator. Durin, 

his viceroyalty, the zemindars of the Panjab threw of 
their allegiance to tho Mussulmans, refused to pay their 
fevenue, and oppressed the ryots. The lutter, who 
were mostly Jats, embraced the Sikh faith in order to 
have that protection which the de jure ruler of the 
gountry was unable to afford. About this time Ahmed 
Shah Durani attempted to hold possession of the Panjab; 
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but the Sikhs collected in large numbers round Lahore, 
and inflicted a signal defeat on the Afghan General 
Jehan Khan. Upon the death of the Durani King, 
which took place shortly afterwards, the Sikh leaders 
parcelled out the territories of the Panjab among them- 
selves, and established something like a federal govern- 
ment over the whole extent of country between the 
Jamna and the Indus. The independent principalities 
thus formed were called Missuls, and at the beginning 
these Missuls never came into collision with one another. 
But this state of things could not possibly last long, 
and ultimately the whole of the Panjal came under 
the sway of the powerful Ranjit Sing. 


CHAP. III.—NATUKE OF THE SIKH RELIGION 
AND ITS PRESENT CONDITION. 


Ix has been already stated that the religion of the 
Sikhs is a mixture of Hinduism and Mahomedanism. The 
followers of Guru Nanak, like those of Mahomet. profess 
for theoretical purposes to be monotheists. But in 
practice, while the Mahomedans revere their prophet 
as the trusted friend and agent of the Most High, the 
Sikhs in a similar manner reyard Nanak and his suc- 
cessors as Gurus or teachers duly initiated and appoint- 
ed by the Deity himself. So far as belief in superior 

jowers is concerned, the only difference between the 
Biuhs and the Mahomedans lies in the fact that while 
the former recognise the existence of the Hindu gods, 
the latter deny altogether the divinity of the heathen 
deities. Broadly speaking, Sikhism may be described 
as Mahomedaniam, m/nus circumcision and cow-killing, 
and plus faith in the Gurus, 

Even in outward appearance, a Sikh, with his short 
trousers, flowing beard, forehead free from paint, and 
neck without beads, looks more like a Mahomedan 
than a Hindu. The only visible sign by which he 
may be distinguished is the iron ring which he 
wears on the wrist. According to the strict tenets 
of their faith, the followers of the Gurus are pre- 
cluded from performing any fasts, pilgrimages or 
rites enjoined by the ‘Hinds Shastras. In_ practice 
many of the Sikhs not only visit the places held sacred 
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by the Hindus,* but perform many of the ceremonies 
rescribed for the orthodox. The few Brahmans and 
Kohetéris that there are among the Sikhs, take even the 
sacred thread which the last Guru ordered to be put off, 
Under British rule Sikhism is fast losing its vitality, and 
drifting towards amalgamation with the Hindu faith pro- 
perly so-called. During thedecaying period of the Mogal 
power, when lawlessness and anarchy prevailed in almost 
all the distant provinces of the Empire, the Sikh faith 
became very popular in the Panjab, as it not onl 
ve that protection to the people which the officers of 
the Crown were incapable of affording, but opened out 
to the Jat cultivators a career of ambition which, 
according to the orthodox, is deserved only by the 
aristocratic Rajputs, © The quiet and industrious Jat, 
so long as he remained a cultivator of the field, never 
concerned himezelf with his neighbours’ affairs or pros- 
pects : hut when he saw a lawless set of Sikh robbers, 
with numerons followers, and apparently in the enjoy- 
ment of every luxury of life, which he found it im- 
possible, with every exertion of himself and his 
family, to procure, it is no wonder that he was often 
tempted to renounce his life of toil and trouble for the 
less irksome pursuits of a robber.” 
At the present time the acquisition of wealth or 
olitical power by robbery or brigandage has been ren- 
Jered well h impossible by the pa.e Britannica which 
reigns over the whole country, and the religion of the 
Sikhs has therefore lost its chief attraction. In the 
course of a few more generations Sikhism is likely to be 
superseded by one of those forms of Vaishnavism which 
alone have the best chance of success among a subject 
nation in times of profound and undisturbable 
peace. 

* Tho Sikhs perform religious ablutions in the holy rivers in the 
same manner as the Hindos, Raujit Sing came to British territory 
in 1804 to bathe in the Gangos.— a History of the Sikhi, 


‘Vol. I, p. 156. 
+ MeGregor's History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, p» 157. 
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The total Sikh population of India is less than two 
millions. Of these the majority are Jats and Churahas, 
There are a few Brahmans und Kshettris in the sect, 
but their number is very small. The Sikh Gurus tried 
to abolish the distinction of caste altogether. But that 
institution is naturally dear to those to whom it gives 
an elevated status by hereditary right, and it is no 
wonder that the Brahmans and Kshettris held aloof 
from the confederacy in xpite of its political advan- 
tages, The castes that eagerly joined the standard 
of the Sikh Gurns were the agricultural Jats, the trad- 
ing Roras, and the tribe of scavengers called Churaha. 
ike the Marattas, are a fighting nation by 
instinct. Perhaps the iron rule of the Rajputs repres- 
sed the martial ardour of both for ages. But when 
the Rajputs were subyerted by the Mahomedans, and the 
Mahomedans themselves became too weak to wield 
the sword with success, the Jats in the north, like the 
Marattas in the south, required only competent leaders 
at their head to urge them on to “the paths of glory 
that lead but to the grave.” The Jats are looked down 
upon hy the Rajputs, and that was perhaps one of the 
great motives why the former willingly submitted to 
the leadership of the Sikh Gurus, and discarded the 
authority of the Brahmans who supported the preten- 
sions of the “king’s sons.” The Koray were similarly 
looked down upon by the Kshettris and had « similar 
motive to attain to « position higher than theirs, What- 
ever wus the cause, the Jats and the Roras formed the 
backbone of the Sikh brotherhood. The low caste of 
scavengers, called the Churaha, were alxo eager to em-~ 
brace the new faith, as it alono gave thom a chance of 
abandoning their filthy profession, and uttaining a posi- 
tion of respeotability, with the title of Sing. The 
Churahas were admitted to the faith by the baptism of 
pahoold; but the high caste Sikhs refused to be placed 
on the same footing with them. The result was the 
formation of something like a new caste under the name 
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of Mazabi Sikhs. The Churaba Sikhs, called Mazabt, 

are not allowed to eat or drink with the high caste 

Sikhs. In the Sikh wars the Mazabis greatly distin- 

peished themselves, They were remorselesely cruel in 
ttle. 

The Sikhs have no regular priesthood, and no reli- 
gious ceremonies besides the baptism of pahooldi called 
also Amrita Diksha, Even this baptismal rite was 
unknown during the time of the first nine Gurus, and 
was first invented by the tenth pontiff, Govind. As 
neither the Hindus nor the Mahomedans have any 
ceremony corresponding with it, it is quite possible 
that Guru Govind derived the idea from the practice 
of the Christian Church. The ceremony itself is a 
very simple and rude one, and has nothing of the 
grandeur or complicacy of a Hindu rite. As 
stated already, the Sikhs have no regular priesthood, 
and it is therefore ordained that the pahooldi or Amrita 
Diksha may be conducted by any five persons daly 
initiated in the faith. When there is a candidate for 
baptism, a meeting of the initiated members residing 
in tho locality is held. Tho prayer of the applicant 
is brought to the notice of the assembly, and, if they 
decide in favour of admitting him, a stone cup contain- 
ing a solution of sugar in water is brought before 
them. The liquid is stirred with a double-edged sword 
by at least five of the elders present. When this is 
done a portion of the solution is sprinkled over the 
eyes, ears and head of the neophyte, and the rest is 
drank by all present including him. 

The Sikhs denounce idolatry, but at the same time 
worship the Granth or the Bible of their sect in the 
very same manner _as the Hindus worship the images 
of their gods. In speaking of the Granth in the 
shrine of Amritsar, Sir Monier Williams says :— 

‘The Granth is, in fact, the real divinity of the shrine, and iv 
treated as if it had a veritable personal existence. Every morning 


‘it ts dressed out i brocade, and reverently placed on 
throne under & Realel canopy, said to have couetrecod 
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Banjit Sing at a cost of 50,000 ru; All chowrles are 
Tred var the tacrod volutae, sul every ening i's traneported 
to the second temple on the edge of the Iske opposite the cause- 
‘way, whore it is made to repose for the night in a golden bed within 
® consecrated chamber, railed off and protected from all profane 
intrusion by bolts and bars,—Sir Monier Williams’ Hinduism and 
Brahmanism, p. 177. 


The Holy Book is treated as a living personality, also 
by the dedication, before it, of a pan of Halwa called 
Bara Prasad. After being kept before the Granth 
for some time, the Halwa is distributed among all 

ersons present in the temple at the time. Even good 
Findus are said to accept the dole® reverentially. The 
Sikhs do not usually offer any other kind of food 
before the object of their adoration. 

For an idea of the contents of the Granth, the 
following passages may be referred to :— 


At the beginning is the True One. 

Know that thero are two ways (that of Hindus and t st of 
Musealmans), but only one 

By thyself all the creation is produced ; by thyself, having created, 
the whole is caused to disappear. 

Thou © Hari! alone art inside and outside; thou knowest the 
secrets of the heart. 

Mutter the name of Hari, Hari, O my heart, by which comfort is 
brought about, by which all sins and vicc disappear, by which 
poverty and pain cease. 

‘Thou art I, Iam thou, of what kind is the difference? Like gold 
and the bracelet, like water and a wave. 

By the perfect Guru the name of Hari is made firm in me. Hari 
fe my beloved, my king. If some one bring and unite (him with 
ML es ay Ey met, wy cmt a 

ou art mm; or, my me cousin, m} in 
pn ha ie ar eB my ae nal 
mercy I have known thee. Thou art wy support, my trust. Without 
thee there is none other ; ail ls thy play an thy arena, O Lord! 

The Lord ix my dear friend. He is sweeter to me than mother 
Sn father, siete brother and ali friends; like thee there is none 

er, : 

Be united with the Lord of the Untverse. After a long time thia 
(buman) body was obtained. In some birthe thou wast made a 
rook and mountain. In some births thou wast produced as pot 
herh, In the eighty-four lakhs of existence thou wast caused to 








* This practice cloarly shows that the Sikhs are regarded 

by the members of ‘the orthodox faith. icmay be also mn 

Gribodor Brahmans of Morthers india, slong wich these ot nee 
jox Brahmans 01 

other Hindu gods, oe ot ame 
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wander about, No hot wind touches those who are protected by the 
true Guru. The Guru ix the trne creator. 

Protected by the (iurn he ix admitted to the true house and palace 
of Hari. Death cannot eat him, 

Tam continually @ sacrifice to my own Guro. 

Tam become a morifice to my own Lord. -From the Veda, from 
the book of the Koran, from the whole world he ia conspicuous, The 
Tce forestier all’thinge meditate on the One! Drop tal 
cotoelty offer up thy mind and body.—Sir Monier Williams Mindy, 
tem ond Brahmanism, p. 171. 

The doctrines and sentiments contained in the above 
are such as are favoured by every Hindu. The good 
words put in at every step for securing to the Guru the 
love and regard of his followers, are the usual charac- 
teristic of the sacred literature of modern Hindaism, 

The Sikh Gurus never encouraged celibacy or men- 
dicancy, and declared that marriage and the acquisition 
of wealth were necessities of human life. The class 
of Sikh fanatics called Akalis, or ‘men for times of 
danger,’ do however, in practice, generally remain 
unmarried. They usually live in the Sikh monasteries 
called Dharmasala, and they are easily known by their 
blue turbans with iron discs. They are regular des- 
peradoes, and it is 2 very dangerous thing to provoke 
them, During the days of Sikh rule, they were gene- 
rally treated with great indulgence, and were kept as 
a reserve for great emergencies. 

The Sikhs have several sub-sects, among which the 
Udasis, the Nirmailis and the Govind Shabis are the 
most important. The first two are followers of Nanak. 
The last belong to the order founded by Gura Govind. 

The Sikhs reverence the descendants of Gura Nanak 
and the representatives of the family of Govind, But 
no one has priestly authority in the sect either by birth 
or by appointment. The pahooldi of the Sodis and the 
Bedis themselves has to be conducted in the same 
manner as that of the other Sikhs. The chief’ shrines 
of the Sikhs are those of Amritsar, Patna, Nander, 
Tarantara, Moogatsar, Kartarpore and Panja Shah. The 
name of the first of these places literally means “ the 
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tank of nectar.” It is the site of the tank, the dr: 
bed of which was by Nanak mimculously filled wit 
water. The fourth Gura Arjoon first built the temple, 
and at a later period the town became the rendezvous 
of the Sikh leaders. Patna is held to be a sacred town 
on acconnt of its being the birthplace of Guru Govind, 
Nander is the name of the place in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions where Gura Govind died. Tarantara, in the 
Auritsar district, is held sacred by the Sikls on account 
of its having a tank the water of which is believed to 
be a cure for leprosy. Moogatsar is in the Ferozepore 
district, and is held sacred on account of its being the 
site of the famous battle by which Guru Govind re- 
established his power. Panja Shah is near Rawal Pindi, 
and is celebrated as the place where Guru Nanak per- 
formed certain very extraordinary miracles, He drew 
out water from the rocky base of a hill, and when a rival 
saint tried to crush him and his followers by hurling 
the hill upon them, Nanak kept it in position by stretch- 
ing out his right hand for its support. The hill has 
on its sides some finger-marks which are taken by the 
devout to be conclusive evidence of the truth of the 
legends. 


PART VII. 
BUDDHISM. 


CHAP. L—PERSONAL HISTORY OF BUDDHA. 


Autovas the religion of Buddha is not usually re- 
ded asa form of the Hindu faith, and although it 
as disappeared almost entirely from India proper, the 
lund of its origin, yet, for many reasons, it seems to me 
necessary to say something in this book about its 
history and character. Buddha rejected the authority 
of the Vedas, and strictly prohibited the performance of 
the Vedic rites, which involved the killing of animals and 
the drinking of strong liquor. But his own system was 
founded entirely upon Hindu philosophy, and as it 
recognized the gods of the Hindu pantheon, it cannot 
be said to have the same relation to Hinduism as Chris- 
tianity or Mahomedanism. In fact, Buddhism is not 
more antagonistic to orthodox Hinduism than the cults 
of the Jangamites or the Vaishnavas. The latter. though 
they reject the authority of the Vedas and deny the 
spisitual supremacy of the Brahmans, are yet regarded 
as Hindus, and there is no reason why Buddhism should 
bo assigned a different footing. 

The religion of Buddha was, if not the first, at least 
one of the earliest, of the man-worshipping and morality- 
preaching faiths. The Vedic singers who preceded 
them never claimed to be superior to, or identical with, 
the gods of their pantheon. Their highest ambition 
was only to be recognised as men of extraordinary 
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powers. Their religion offered chiefly tangible good 
service, and had not much to do with either the improve- 
ment or the corraption of morality. Their success in 
securing the reverence of men naturally led those who 
followed them to aim at attaining higher altitudes. 
Buddha did not, like the later pro: mbit: claim to be an 
incarnation or agent of the Most High. Ideas of that 
kind were perhaps unknown to him, and, at any rate, 
did not originate with him. However, he tried to at- 
tain the same goal by a different route. He, in a man- 
ner, denied the existence of a Supreme Brahma, and 
spoke of' tho lesser gods of the Hindus pantheon as his 
inferiors, According to his elaboration of the Hindu 
doctrine of metampsychosis, the condition of a god 
is the highest stage* which every sentient being is 
capable of attaining before becoming a Buddha or 
Bodhisatwa,t In the Buddbistie scripture we read 
of a certain frog { that from simply listening to the 
Buddha's voice, while reciting the Jaw, was born ag 
& god in the Trayastriuss benven. In somo of the 
stories of Buddha's miracles, as, for instance, in the 
one relating to his deseent§ from heaven to Sankisa, 
it is stated that the gods acted as his personal attendants. 
It is also stated in some places that the gods rever- 
enced him as a superior being, and, when allowed, con- 
gregated together to hear his prenchings. His policy 
with regard to tho lesser deities of the Hinda pantheon 
was, in fact, the same as that of the British Govern- 
ment of the prosont time towards the Indian princes, 
and not that of Dalhousie. He did not, like some of 
the later prophets, aim at being in the position of a 
“lonesome tower” in the midst of a level plain. Sach 
being the case, his religion must be said to be a form of 
Hinduism, and not wholly antagonistic to it. 











® See Bir Monter Williams on Buddhiom, p. 121. 
+ See Giomary. 
} See Sir Monier Williams on Buddhism, p. 122. 
§ Rockhill's Life of Buddha, p.4t; Kir Monler Williams’ Bud- 
ahism, p. 414, of seg.; Legge's Fu Hiaw, p. 48. 
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The main facts relating to the personal history of 
Buddha* are well-known, and I refer to them only for 
the purpose of marshalling them in such a manner as 
to render their historical bearing and value clear 
enough. The great prophet was the son of a Keatriya 
chief named Soddhodana, who ruled over a small 
kingdom at the foot of the Himalayas, between the 
rivers Rapti and Rohini. The chief town of the State 
was Kapilavastu, which has been identified with a vil- 
lage named Bhuila, in the Basti district, about 25 miles 
to the north-east of Fyzabad, and 12 miles to the north- 
west of the town of Basti. Buoddha’s mother, Maba 
Maya, died on the seventh day after his birth, and 
although he was taken care of by his mother’s sister, 
Maya alias Gautami Mahaprajapati, who was also one 
of his father’s wives, his childhood was in all pro- 
bability not a very happy one. In his early years, he 
received some education under a teacher named Kau- 
cika,t and it was Pophaps this teacher who awakened 
in his young mind that craving for the stady of the 
Hinda philosophical systems which was very strong 
in his mind ut the time that he left his paternal 
roof, He married three wives, and, according to come 
of the accounts relating to his life, he was blessed with 
a child when he was himself twenty-nine years old. 
According to other accounts, his wife Yasodhara gave 
birth to Rahula long after his departure from home. 
In any case, with such intellectual and physical activity 
as he possessed, the monotony of home-life was perhaps 
extremely irksome to him. Possibly the fact of his 


© Tahall in this chapter speak of the prophet everywhere by the 
name of Buddha, though that designation is applicable to him only 
in the condition which be attained when he was about thirty-seven 
years old, His other names were — 

1 Sinha, Lion of the Sakya race. 

2 harthe, one who has attained the object of his religious 

practices, 

& Tathagata 1 4 person in the path of enlightenment, 

+ on the Life of Buddha, p. 19. 
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being motherless, and his father having other wives, 
made him very miserable. That he was not a great 
favourite with the family appears pretty clear from 
the fact that, after his voluntary exile, his father did 
nothing whatever to bring him back to his palace. If, 
like the late Raja Pratap Chand,* of Burdwan, Buddha 
wanted to test the affection of his father for a mother- 
less child, he was doomed to = sad disnppointment, 
though, for the sake of the good name of his father, or 
in order to uphold his own prophetic pretensions, he 
never expressed his feelings on the subject. What the 
real cause of Buddha’s renunciation of home was, can- 
not possibly be known. Butthere cannot be much doubt 
that the stories to be found on the subjoct in the Bud- 
dhistic soriptures are more myths. 

According to these legends Buddha grow up to man- 
hood without having any idea of death, disease or the 
decay caused by old age, and that when in his twenty- 
ninth year he first saw a dead body, an old man and o 
diseased person, he was so impressed with the miseries 
of human life, as to determine at once to leave his home 
in the search after a remedy. The stories on the subject 
are very dramatic no doubt; but they cannot be taken to 
have any element of probability consistently with what 
is known to all mon regarding the aaa course of 
human affairs. Even supposing that Buddha’s domestic 
life was a happy one, and that the only motive which 
led him to adopt the gurb of a mendicant was his phi- 
lanthropie zeal for the good of mankind, it does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that his determination was 
the result of a sudden impolse. Cases of renunciation 
like his are not of rare occurrence among Indian princes. 
In our own days Lala Babu and Rajas Protab Chand 
and Ram Krishna have perhaps made far greater sacri- 
fices than the son of Suddhodana. In every case of 
Sanyas in high life that bas taken place in recent times, 


* For an account of the Raja, see page 488, ante, 
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the determination is more or less known to have been 
caused by domestic unhappiness, or by the undue influ- 
ence of some religious teacher on the enthusiastic 
neophyte. It seems likely, therefore, that Buddha was 
influenced in the same way. At any rate, the steadiness 
which he evinced in the course of life that he adopted, 
goes very far to show thst his determination was not 
the result of a sudden impnise, but of long and careful 
deliberation. If he had been led by only an accidental 
flash of enthusiasm, his zeal would have cooled down as 
quickly, and he would have come back to his father 
within a few days. But he had evidently gone through 
a long course of mental preparation, an tbe realities of 
a mendicant’s life did not frighten him. 

After leaving home Buddha repaired to Raj Giri, 
the metropolis of the Magadha Empire at the time. 
This line of action on his part, at the very outset, does 
not seem to be consistent with the view that it was only 
the miseries which be had found existing in the world 
that led him to leave his paternal roof. Surely he 
could have no reason whatever to suppose that Raj 
Giri was the place where the necessary remedy was 
obtainable. It seems much more probable that, like other 
men of ability and ambition, he was naturally attracted 
to the metropolis of the Empire in ao search after 
adventure. According to his biographers, his sooth- 
sayers had predicted that he was to be either a mighty 
Emperor ora Buddha. This may be taken to show what 
the goals of his ambition originally were. Evidently 
he saw no way to be an Emperor, and therefore adopted 
the safer but more ambitions career that ultimately 
led to his being worshipped as a god by ali classes, 
including both princes and peasants. 

It is said that the princely mendicant of Kapilavastu 
attracted the notice of King Bimbasara on the occasion 
of his very first entrance into Raj Giri. That is not 
impossible. But it seems more probable that he 
became known to the king either through his preceptor 
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Ram Putra Radraka, or through Amba Pali of Vaisali, 
who was Bimbasara’s mistress, and who subsequently 
became one of the leading Buddhistic nuns. Ram Putra 
Rudraka was evidently one of the favoured Pandits of 
the Court of Bimbasara, and as such Pandits, when 
they visit the kings who patronize them, are generally 
accompanied by their leading pupils, it seems highly 
robuble that the Buddha's first introduction to Bim- 
ra was the result of his having enlisted himself as a 
pupil of the great phiiosophical teacher of Raj Giri at 
the time. Whatever the origin of the acquaintance may 
have heen, the great prophet knew that to establish a high 
Position in the country, or in the estimation of the king, 
y dint of Sanskrit scholarship alone was a very difficult 
task, and was quite impossible during the lifetime of his 
preceptor. So after passing some time at Raj Giri 
asa pupil of Ram Putra Radraka, ond acquiring some 
Teputation there as a scholar of great promise, he retired 
to an adjoining forest on the banks of the river Niran- 
jan, and there tor a time gave himself up to the practice 
of the most severe austerities, The discipline to which 
he was believed to have subjected himself nt the time 
raised him considerably in the veneration of King Bim- 
basara and the people of the country. But the practice 
of asceticism, though highly useful at the beginning of 
a religious man’s career, cannot be continued by hit 
forever, if he has a secular ambition. At any rate, 
after six years of self-mortification, the Incarnation of 
Enlightenment discovered that ponances and fasts were 
not the road to heaven. His reputation for superior 
sanctity had been then completely established, and so 
he emerged from his seolusion, giving out that he had 
discovered the true remedy for the miseries of this 
world, The panacea that Ye professed to have dis- 
covered was neither very original nor of any use for 
practical purposes. His doctrines were exactly the 
same as those of many orthodox Hindus, namely, that 
our miseries are caused by desires, and that, in order to 
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t rid of the miseries, we must learn to overcome the 
desires, Sir Monier Williams® gives Buddha the credit 
of having had the power to olothe old ideas in new 
and more attractive dresses. But, in this instance, the 
freat anti-Brabmanical prophet adopted the ideas of 

rahmanical philosophy, vrithout any modification what- 
ever. (Cessation of desires was the panacea prescribed 
by both, as if it were possible for any human being to 
feel happy withont food, drink, health, and the joys of 
eonjn association. From the point of view of 
common sense, the true remedies for the miseries of life 
are the sciences of medicine, agricaltare, &c., the arts of 
weaving, road-making, navigation, &c., properly managed 
Political governments, and such institntions as hospitals, 
poor-houses, insurance offices, light houses, fire brigades, 

. A-spiritual teacher may be believed to have the 
power of saving the soul from perdition afterdeath. But 
80 far as the miseries of this world are concerned, it is 
impossible to give either Buddha, or any other prophet, 
the credit of having yiven us a satisfactory remedy. 

However that may be, Buddha was so convinced of 
the value of his discovery, that he at first felt inclined 
to keep it to himselft instead of giving the benefit of 
it to the world. Even the gods were distressed at this 
determination on his part, and he was led to abandon 
it only for the suke of the repented remonstrances 
addressed to him by the great deityt Brahma. This 
legend affords a typical instance of the manner in which 
Buddha utilised the agency of the gods to serve his 
political purposes. In secular spheres such tactics 
would hardly be of any use even with the weakest of 
Asiatic princes. But faith of men in the saints 
and prophets is unbounded. 

When Buddha at length made up his mind to give 
men the benefit of his discovery, he thought of making 
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his former teachers Ruddaka and Allada* his first 
pupils, If this had been possible his name and fame 
could have been made at once. But the idea, though o 
very clever one, could not possibly be given effect to. 
As soon as it arose in his mind, god, who was in wait- 
ing, informed him that his old teachers had passed 
away from the earth, He then proceeded to Benares 
with a view to preach the new faith to the five men 
who had been deputed by his father to attend him 
when he was studying philosophy at Raj (iri. They 
attended him also when he practised austerities on the 
banks of the Niranjana river. But when he gave up 
asceticism, and hecame mindful of worldly comforts, 
these men left him and went to Benares. According 
to the Buddhistic scriptures, the cause of their leaving 
his company was his abandonment of asceticiem. But 
the fuct that they did not return to their native country, 
hut proceeded to Benares, seems to point to the con- 
clusion that they had been sent thither hy Buddha in 
order to pre re the yround for him. However that 
may be, the five attendants were not, according to the 
Buddhist chronicles, at first inclined to recognise the 
Buddhahood of their former master. But they were 
soon overpowered by his commanding bearing, and 
the sermon that he delivered to thom. They had 
addressed him familiarly as a ‘ friend,’ and he spoke aa 
follows :— 

Do not address, O Bhikshus, the Tathagata hy his name, and with 
appellation “ Friend.” The Tathagata, () Whikehus, is the holy ab- 
polute Sambudha, Give car, O Bhiksha ! The immortal (Amata) has 
Peredues hewmen beeen 
to the truth, having ‘yoursalves knewa it and owen face to facos and 
pile arcane a cule 
forth into the homeless stata” —-Aahavagya, i, 8 12. 

The five quondam attendants to whom Buddha 
spoke as above wero all undor the belief that there was 





* Mahavagga, I, 6, 2-4. 
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great merit in asceticism, and, addressing him again 


in the same familiar style as before, they said :— 


By those observances, Fricnd Gautama, by those practices, by those 
Pow hed you have not been able to ee power pean cd that 
of mea, Dor the eapericrity of fall and holy knowledge and insight. 
How will you now, living in abundance, haring given w ‘your exer 
tions, having turned to an abundant lito, be able to obtain 
surpaming that of man and the superiority of fall and holy Know: 
Jedge and Insight —Mahavagga, I, 6, 13. 


The reply which Buddha gave to this embodies a 
doctrine whicb would have entitled him to be regarded 
a3 one of the greatest benefactors of mankind, if he 
had not insisted upon his followers to give up their 
connection with the world, and to become monks and 
nuns. He said :—~ 


‘There are two extremes, O Bhikshus, which he who has given uj 
the world onght to avoid. What are these two extremes! A ite 
given to plenaures, devotod to pleasures and lusts: this Is degrading, 
wensual, woiger, ignoble, sad profitiess : and a life given to mortifica- 
tions, this inful, ignoble and profitless, By avoiding these two 
extremes, O Bhikehus, the Tathagata has gained the knowledge of 
the Middle Path which leads to insight, which leads to wisdom, 
which conduces to calm, to knowledge, to the Sambodhi, to Nirvana, 
—Mahavagga, I, 6, 17. 


A nobler doctrine, no doubt, than that of those who 
taught their followers to practise self-mortification in 
every possible form. But as Buddha insisted upon 
renunciation of home life, it is impossible to give him 
even the negative credit of having done nothing to 
make men more miserable than they are by nature. 
That compliment is due to Manu and Yajnyavalkya, 
and not to any of the lattor day prophets. 

To return to the story of the first conversions made 
by Buddha. The sermons which the prophet addressed 
to his attendants did not at first make any impression. 
The same questions and the same answers had to be 
repeated thrice, and, if we are to believe the Buddhist 
scriptures, the prophet had to struggle hard in order 
to convince them of the trath of his doctrines. 

Buddha’s sixth convert was a young man* of Benares 
named Yasa. He was followed by his parents. While 
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the neophyte was passing the first night after his con- 
ee the hermitage of his teachor, his father 
searched for him in every part of the town, The son 
had left his slippers on the banks of the Varuna, and 
the father upon seeing them was led to apprehend that 
he had been killed by some wild beast, When thus in 
a state of terrible anxiety he met with Buddha, who, 
upon being questioned, offered him the information he 
wanted on condition of his accepting the new faith. 
Yasa himself became a Bhikshu, while his father, 
mother and wife remained at home as lay disciples. 
Fifty-four other men of Benares were led to follow the 
example of Yusa, so that there were sixty Bhikshus in 
all at the end of the first year. Buddha deputed these, 
two by two, to preach bis faith in other parts of the 
country. He himself returned to the vicinity of Gaya, 
where, before Jong, he succeeded in converting some 
of the greatest of the local Pandits, together with their 
disciples, The prophet had now a very large number of 
followers, and had acquired such importance that he was 
invited by King Bimbasara to revisit Raj Giri, A large 
and commodious garden house, called the Vennvana, or 
the Bamboo grove, was presented to him by the king. 
Bimbasara supplied also everything that Buddbs ond 
his followers required for food, drink and clothing. 
Being thus uble to keep his followers well-housed and 
well-fed, Buddha was able to add to the number of 
his disciples every day, These dixciples spent nino 
months in the year in preaching the new faith, and 
passed the three months of the rainy season in one of 
those monasteries that cither the kings or the people of 
the country built in different places for their accom- 
modation. 

Buddha passed the second year of his ministry in 
Raj Giri, It was at this period that Sudatta, a rich 
merchant of Sravasti,* became his disciple, and invited 
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him to visit the chief city of Kosala. Buddha suggest- 
ed to him the building of a Vibara for his reception. 
Sudstta built the monastery of Jetavana, and when 
everything was ready he sent word to Buddha asking 
him ‘to take possession. When Buddha arrived at Sra- 
vasti he was received with great honour, and a formal 
gift of the Jetavana was mude to him. Buddha passed 
the wos or rainy season of the third year of his ministry 
in Sravasti. During his residence there King Prasnajit 
of Kosala was converted to his faith. 

Shortly after his conversion the King of Kosala sent 
a message to Suddhodana, congratulating him for hav- 
ing such a great son as the Buddha. Thereupon the 
King of Kapilavastu sent several messengers to Buddha 
asking him to visit his parents and relatives. 

After avoiding compliance for a long time, Buddha 
at last consented to meet the wishes of his aged futher 
on condition of his building a monastery for the holy 
order at Kapilavastu. Suddhodana agreed to the con- 
dition, and built 2 Vihara, to which was given the name 
of Nyngrodhvana or Banyan grove, When Buddha 
arrived at Kapilavastu, his father and his other relatives 
gave him a warm reception. They all embraced his 
faith, and o great many of them entered the monastic 
order. Some of these Sakya monks gave great trouble 
to him afterwards. 

From the Buddhistic histories it appears that no 
teacher before Buddha had ever allowed women to 
enter any monastic order. Buddha himeelf had, it is 
said, some misgivings on the subject. It is represented 
that he regarded women with great distrust, and that 
ho was ultimately obliged to grant them the privilege, 
for the sake of his favourite disciple Ananda, who pleaded 
their cause, and for meeting the wishes of bis old 
maternal aunt and s ther, Mahaprajapati Ganu- 
tami. Atthe council held at Raj Giri after Buddha’s 
death, his first locum tenens, Maha Kasyapa, severely 
censured Anunda for the part that he had taken to get 
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women admitted to the holy order.* But when Mahna- 
prajopati Gautami and her companions were admitted as 
nuns, Ananda’s age cannot have been more than ten 
years, and it is therefore difficult to see how he could be 
responsible for enrolling them in the holy orders, The 
entreaties of Gautami Mabaprajapati, if the story be 
based upon trath, were certainly irresistible to Buddha. 
But it seems very probable that he wanted to admit 
females, more for the sake of adding to the attractions of 
monastic life, than for the sake of obliging either Ananda 
or his agedaunt. Some of the rules inid down for the 
guidancet of the Bhikshus point to the above conclusion. 

Buddha, like many other mendicants, was a preat 
favourite with the softer sex. While yet engaged in his 
meditations at Gaya, he was attended by a girl named 
Sujata. Later on he went ono day to a neighbouring 
village named Senika, the headman of which had two 
unmarried daughters named Nanda and Nanda Bala. 
These ladies prepared a nice pudding for Buddha, and 
after putting the same into his alms-bowl, asked him 
to marry them. Their guest rejected their prayer. But 
he visited them again when on his way from Benares 
to Raj Giri, and on this occasion admitted them into 
his sect as lay disciples. Another of hix devoted female 
disciple was the lady of Vaisali called “ Visakha, the 
mother of Mrigadhara,” in the Buddhistic annals. 

The precise time when Amba Pali, the mistress of 
Bimbasara, became a disciple of Buddha, is not known. 
Most likely the acquaintance began at the time when 
Buddha was a student at Raj Giri. At any rate, when 
he began to -preeel his new faith, Amba became one 
of bis most devoted disciples, and he not only accepted 
the gift of a garden house made by her to him, but 
actually partook of her hospitalityt with all the monks 
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scab wo ockape very iatgely folowed by Ie di 
teacher was perl ly fol is di 
ciples. What the result was tos be easil in ined. 
After the conversion of the ies, Buddha 
went to the town of Vaisali, now identified with a 
village called Bisarah, in the vicinity of Bakhra, in the 
Muzafforpar et Morey was a mat _ 6 ity 
governed by an olig consisting of its ing 
residents called the Lichavis. At Vaisali Buddha 
vanquished in argument Purna Kacyap and many 
other philosophical teachers, After these feats Buddha 
went to the Trayastrinsat* heaven, and there preached 
his faith to his mother and a host of gods. During the 
period that he was away from earth his disciples were 
oppressed with grief on account of his absence. He 
felt compassion for them, and after about three months 
came down to earth again by a Vaidurya (lapis laculi) 
staircase, the foot of which was fixed near an Udum- 
bar tree in the town of Sankisa near Canouj. 
A few years before Buddha’s death there was a 
+ echism in his camp, headed by his cousin, Deva 
Batia. He had been made to enter the holy order by 
a stratagem, and was never a very sincere follower 
of Buddha. As Buddha had the confidence of the 
old King Bimbasara, Deva Datta somehow managed 
to make himself a favourite with Ajata Satru, the heir- 
apparent to the throne of Magadha. Ajata Satro 
brought about the death of his donate father in a 
very cruel manner ; bat Deva Datta’s attempts to put 
an end to the life of his great cousin were frastrated by 
geome kind of miracle or other. After the death of 
Bimbasara, the inevitable reaction came on in the mind 
of Ajata Satra. He was sorely oppressed with 
remorse, and, through the influence of his step-brother 
and physician Jivan Kumara Bhand, he soon took stepa 
to be reconciled to Buddha. In Kosala also there took 
place a revolution similar to that in Magadha. King 
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Prasnajit’s son, Virndhaka, was Jed by Ambarisha, a 
son of the royal chaplain, to dethrone his father, and 
to compel him to leave the kingdom. The Prime 
Minister of the State at first refused to help Virodhaka, 
But the ultimate succesa of the heir-apparent in 
attaining the object of his guilty ambition was mainly 
due to the co-operation of the premier. After his 
dethronement, Prasnajit repaired to Raj Giri in order 
to seek for refuge. But he died of hunger and thirst 
before Ajata Satru could do anything for his relief. 
The success of the revolution that took place in 
Kosala was in all probability dae to the support that 
Virudhaka received from the orthodox faction, and 
not to that of any schism among the followers of 
Buddha. At any rate, Viradbaka, after ascending 
the throne of Kosala, never showed any sympathy for 
the new faith. On the contrary, he immediately declared 
war agninst the Sakyas of Kapilavastn, and, after con- 
quering them, effected their complete destruction. 
Buddha was, it seems, made an cye-witness of the 
tuin of his race. After the completion of the conquest 
of Kapilavastu by Virudhake, Buddha repaired to Raj 
Giri and lived there for some time. He had been 
reconciled to Ajata Satra. But after his humiliation 
at Kosula, the young king of Magadha apparently 
refused to treat him and his followers with the 
liberality that they had been accustomed to before. 
According to the Buddhistic histories there was a great 
famine in the country about x year before the prophot’s 
death, and he was obliged to confess to his army of 
monks that he was not in position to support them, 
and that they must shift for themselves. Apparently 
the prophet felt very much distressed at the collapse 
of his ambitious schemes, and so he left Raj Giri for 
. He had now very nearly completed the usual 
span of human life, and yet did not think of dying 
in peace in the city which he had mado his head- 
quarters, and where alone he could expect to havea 
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large number of his followers round him during his last 
moments. On his way to Kushinara, on the ‘Yondah, 
where he intended to die, the prophet sojourned for a 
few days at Patali Putra, and the Buddhist chroni- 
cles take care to record that he was there respectfully 
entertained by Varshakar, the Brabman Minister of 
King Ajata Satrn. The biographers of the prophet 
are, however, silent as to the kind of treatment that he 
received from King Ajata Satru when leaving Raj 
Giri for good. The omission seems to be significant. 

After leaving Patna, Buddha made a halt at Vaisali, 
living there for a few days in the garden honse 

resented to him by Amba Pali, and partaking of the 
Eos itality of the old courtezan. 

he event in the life of a prophet which causes the 
greatest strain on the ingenuity of his loyal biographer, 
is his death. For an exact idea of the manner in 
which the Buddhistic annalists acquitted themselves 
in this difficult task, the reader must refer to the 
original works. The biographers of Buddhs some- 
times state the facts without any kind of colouring. 
But this is not the case throughout. For instance, in 
many places the favourite disciple Ananda is charged 
with the responsibility of his master’s death, because 
of his not asking him to prolong his life.* It is stated 
also that while at Beluva, a dire illness fell upon 
Buddha,t but he thought that it would not be right for 
him to pass away while the congregation of Bhikshus 
was scattered. So he determined to retain hold on his 
body anti} it had accomplished its task. 
jivested of the coating of legendary celouring, 

the plain fact was that Buddha recovered from the 
illness which seized him while he was at Beluva. 
After passing the rainy season there, he went back to 
Vaisoli and stayed there for a short time. He made 
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up his mind to die at Kushinara, and with that object 
left Vaisali for before long. On his way to his 
intended place of death, he halted at various places, 
and at one of these, then called Jalauka, he was invited 
by one Kundu, « worker in metal, to partake of his 
bospitality. The host put some pork in Buddha’s 
alms-bowl, and that was de cause of the malady that 
brought about his death. His demise caused the earth 
to shake and thunderbolts to fall. His faneral was 
performed by the Mallas of Kushinara, in accordance 
with the directions which he gave before his death, and 
which were as stated in the following report of the 
conversation he had with Ananda on the subject :— 
“Ananda.—How then, must the Brahmans and householders 


who are believers honour the Blessed One's remains, 
Buddha.—Ananda, they must treat them as those of » King of 


‘Anaada.—Lord, how do they treat the remains of a King of Kings? 
. the body of e King of Kings is wrapped in 

bands of cotton, and when it haa thus been wrapped, it is covered 
with five undred layers, After that it i pat in an iron-case filled 
with oil, and i is covered with a double cover of iron; then 
af odoriferous woods is buili; the 

Femeing sre barat, and the fire is put out with milk, Theo 


put his bones in a golden casket and in the cross 
& chaitys over bis and with baldachins, flags and 
streamers, pecfumes, garlands, incense and sweot 

music, honour, venerste and revere him, 
and celebrate a feast in his honour. s 
treat the Tathagata's remains.”” 


These directions may be taken to show what kind 
of ambition lurked in the heart of the great mendi- 
cant, As instances of suicide in high life are not quite 
unknown, so there are many cases on record of men 
in affluent circumstances renouncing home, either for 
domestic unhappiness, or for love of adventure, or 
out of a craving for variety. But Sannyash for sach 
causes deserves no more admiration or honour than 
Jelo de se. The monarch who sacrifices his personal 
comfort for the happiness of his subjects has certainly 
far better claims to be adored by them, than a thought~ 
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lees heir-apparent who voluntarily sacrifices his 
prospects ap 8 _ to sink isto. potion ot 
obscurity. love of physical and worl 
tenure inherent in Fjan nature, and whatever rd 
difference an ascetic may profess towards such things, 
it must be impossible for him to smother altogether 
his natural craving for them. 

The late Lala Babu voluntarily left home in the garb 
of a mendicant, leaving his princely estate in the hands 
of his wife. But a close study of the methods 
which he afterwards acquired the valuable zemindaris 
in Mathura, Aligar and r that he dedicated 
to his idol at Brindaban, renders it impossible to give 
him credit for being even then free from the usual 
Kayastha instincts. The case with Buddha was appar- 
ently the same. He gave up, it is true, the certain 
pres of inheriting the petty principality ruled 

is father. But every act done, and almost every wo 
uttered, by him show that he was actuated by a 
deep-covted ambition for a far higher position. 


CHAP, IL—THE RAPID SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 
AND ITS SUBSEQUENT DISAPPEARANCE 
FROM INDIA. 


Taz instruments and measures which contributed 
most to the rapid spread of Buddha's religion were (1) 
the army of monks that he succeeded in raising ; (2) 
the admission of Sudras and women to the holy orders ; 
and (8) the rage for building monasteries that he 
managed to create. The Hindu law-givors had declared 
that it was lawfal for the Vedic students to live by 
begging. The inevitable result was that many pretenders 
assumed the garb of Vedie scholars. Ata subsequent 
time, ascetics like the Nigranthis, without even any 
Recension of learning, swelled the ranks of beggars. 

When Buddha commenced his preachings, the number 
of such mendicants was apparently very considerable. 
But they never had any organisation, and although, in 
years of plenty, they could procure their food by beg- 
ging, they had no friend or patron to see that they were 
well-housed and well-clad, or properly fed in seasons 
of scarcity. Buddha was able to attract such men by 
offering them better Prospects. There _was generally 
no difficulty about their commissariat. That was man- 
aged by feaving them to billet themselves on the 
people. The most important thing was to provide 
them with barracks. ‘Er hypothen, they had volun- 
tarily renounced home, and the public could not well 
be asked to find for them what they professed to have 
abandoned suo moto, in their indifference to worldly 
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comfort. The genius of Buddha, however, waa ready 
with a pretext for the new requisition on the laity. 
The monks were themselves quite indifferent to physi- 
cal comforts and discomforts; but the practice of 
gevere austerities, and the Passing of the rainy season in 
an uncovered place, were strictly prohibited by their 
master. By travelling in the rainy season, a monk 
might unwittingly cause the destruction of insects. 
That was to be avoided anyhow. 

As a specimen of the preaching by which kings and 
rich men were led to build Viharas and Sangaramas, the 
following may be referred to :— 

{To give houses to the order, a place of refage and joy, so that we 
may there exercise concentratfon and holy intuition, has been com- 
manded by Buddhs as the most noble gift. Therefore let a wise 
man, who onderstands what is best for himself, build beautiful 
houses, and receive into them the knowers of the doctrine. He ma) 
give food and driak, clothes and lodging to much the upright with 
cheerful heart, ‘These preach to him the doctrine which drives away 
all mffering; if he apprehends the doctrine here below, he govt 
sinless into Nirvana.—Cullavogga, Vi, 15. 

From the beginning of his career as a prophet, 
Buddha saw the importance of having for his army of 
monks suitable habitations. In the second year of his 
ministry, he managed to get the Venuvana garden 
house at Raj Giri from King Bimbasara. The next 
year the merchant prince Sudatta Anatha Pindada was 
led to build the Jetavanavibara at Sravasti. In the 
sixth year Suddhodan built, at his son’s request, a 
monastery at Kapilavastu. The date when Amba Pali 
presented to Buddha her garden house at Vaisali is 
not known. In all probability the gift was made at 
on carly period. Sometimes the rich were induced, or 
compelled by adverse circumstances, to make over all 
their property to the San, A notable instance was 
Jyotiske, a merchant of Bj Giri, whose wealth had 
excited the jealousy of King Ajanta Satra, and led to his 
persecution in various ways. To avoid further molesta- 
tion, he made over all his estates to Buddha, and enrolled 
himself a Bhiksha. 
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Theoretically, the Buddhist monks were entitled to 
live in their Vibars only during the rains. But, as Sir 
Monier Williams* rightly observes, such restrictions 
were soon ignored, and a residence in covered houses 
became usual at all seesons, Thus homeless beggars 
were provided with comfortable habitations at the 
expense of the toiling classes. 

rough the liberality of the pious men and women 
among his lay disciples, Buddha was generally able to 
keep his followers well-housed and well-fed. But 
there were times when neither the charity of the rich, 
nor the iniraculous powers of the prophet, sufficed to 
rovide his monks with the means of sustenance. 
ust before his death, when there was a famine in the 
Jand, he advised them to billet themselves on their 
friends and relatives. The occasions for such shifts 
and expedients, however, were rare. Asa general rule, 
his followers were better housed and better fed than 
the majority of people. As Buddhism spread, kings, 
rinces and the rich vied with each other bor the privi- 
lege of endowing monasteries. The result was that not 
only were the monks enabled to live in comfort, but a 
career of ambition was opened to a great many of 
them. Each of the monasteries hecame a centre of 
pomer. The monk who could manage to become the 
of one of them, generally acquired princely wealth 
and influence. Neither orthodox Hinduism nor any of 
the pre-Buddhist sects had such attractions for poor 
men of ambition. Each monastery in the frontier 
stations became a fresh centre of power, and thus the 
new religion spread by gigantic strides. 

To Buddha is given the credit of doing away with 
caste. He, however, never interfered with the state of 
things he found among the laity. He ignored caste 
only so far as to admit all classes to bis Sanga, and to 
allow his monks to take cooked food from even the 
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lowest castes. One of his greatest disciples, Upali, 
was a barber, and he made the janior monks, drawn 
from the higher castes, bow to him. This innovation 
may be regarded as praiseworthy by many. Buddha 
however was no reformer. When it suited his policy, 
he talked of morality, to discredit the Vedio rituals. 
But his chief aim in all that he did and said was to 
attract a swarm of followers, and to that end he sacri« 
ficed everything else. He set at nought some of the 
noblest rales of discipline imposed on society by the 
Hindu Shastras. To keep his army well-fed, he made 
it lawfal for them to accept the hospitality of even 
the degraded. 

What led Buddha to admit women to holy orders, it 
is not possible to say. This much seems probable, 
that they proved one of the chief attractions to the 
new faith. As the orthodox Hindu religion does not 
favour the re-marrisge of widows, and as in Hindo 
society an old widower cannot possibly get a bride of 
such an age as to be a proper mate for him, aged men 
and women, among the lower castes, are sometimes 
obliged to embrace one of the modern Vishnuvite 
faiths for the suke of marriage. It is chiefly by the 
operation of this cause that fresh recruits are now-a- 
days secured for the existing monastic orders, and their 
Prnctice is apparently based on that of the ancient 

jaddhists, whose place they now occupy. 

By the orthodox faith, no Hindu bay is permitted 
to perform any religious rite except in the company, 
or for the benefit, of her husband. In fact, according 
to the Hinda Shastras, the only religions duties of a 
woman are, to obey her husband in his lifetime, and, 
after his death, to live an abstemious li‘e under the 
guardianship of her sons or some relative of her 
leceased lord. Whatever conflicts there may be in our 
ancient codes as to other points, they all agree in not 
allowing a woman to go out of the protection of hor 
husband or guardian, for joining any class of mendi- 
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cants. Buddha himself had adopted the same policy 
at first. The innovation he sanctioned later on has 
been productive of a deal of mischief. The circum- 
stancea which had induced him to the step have been 
referred to already. It is said that he evinced great 
reluctance in enrolling among his followers the Bhik- 
shanis or nuns. It is said also that the regulations 
originally framed were such as to keep the two sexes 
completely separate. They were not allowed to live 
i same monastery like the matajis and babajis of 
the present day. The Buddhist nuns were not to 
reside in forest hermitages, but within the walls of a 
village or town “in huts or nunneries, by twos or in 
greater number, for o sister was not allowed to live 
alone.”* “To make a journey with a nun, to go aboard 
the same boat with her or to sit with her alone and 
without a witness, was strictly forbidden.”* These were 
wholesome regulations no doubt. But it is to be feared 
that the confessional invitations and observances neu- 
tralised them altogether. The nuns were required 
every hulf month to “betake themselves to the monk, 
who had been named to them, by a resolution of the 
brotherhood, to receive his spiritual instruction and 
admonition. In the presence of another monk, that 
monk sits waiting the nuns, and when they have made 
their appearance, bowed themselves to the ground, and 
sat down before him he speaks to them of the eight 
high ordinances, and expounds to them, either hy way 
of sermon or by question and answer, whut he deems 
profitable of the teaching and maxims of Buddha.”* 
These rules and regulations may at first sight seem 
unobjectionuble. But such opportunities as they crented 
for contact between the monks and the nuns were tempt- 
ing enough to celibates. 
: Ag among the modern Vaishnavas, so among the 
Buddhists, the female devotwes proved the source of 
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both their strength and weakness. Buddha himself, 
as we have seen, had admitted a courtezan. In their 
old age the fallen women become anxious to be restored 
to society. But an orthodox Brahman cannot minister 
to any of them, without being himself degraded. It is 
only the followers of the latter-day prophets that can 
elevate their social status. 

The rapid spread of Buddhism at first was perhaps 
due more to the monastic system, the admission of 
Sudras into the holy orders, and the enrolment of 
nuns, than to any intrinsic merit of its own, The 
monasteries in the beginning served like military canton~ 
menta and recruiting camps. The wealth of the fallen 
women served as an attraction to the beggars. But 
the admission of such women necessarily brought 
discredit on the faith, and rendered the continuance of tl 
higher classes in it quite impossible. And when the 
monasteries themselves became hot-beds of immorality, 
the whole system melted away under the fierce rays of 
public opinion among the Brabmans and other higher 
classes. 


CHAP. IIl.—_THE RELIGION OF BUDDHA. 


Buppga never recommended the worship of any 
deity, visible or invisible, and his religion is therefore 
usually regarded as godless. To form, however, an 
exact idea of his faith, it is necessary to examine his 
tenets in connection with those of the Vedic priests 
and the Nigranthi ascetics whom he sought to dis- 
credit. The Brahmans were interested in upholding 
the importance of the great Vedic sacrifices. To make 
their agency indispensable, the exegetes of the Mimansa 
school went so fer as to declare that the gods had no 
real existence, and that it was only by the performance 
of the sacrifices in the manner prescribed by their 
Shastras, and not by independent prayers, that men 
could hope to derive the benefit they sought from the 
invisible powers. The weakest points in the Vedic 
cult were the denial of the real existence of the gods, 
and the encouragement it gave to the slaughter of 
snimals, and the drinking of strong liquors. The 
Nigranthis were the first to st against these doc- 
trines and practices, and Baddhs adopted their tenots with 
certain modifications so as to suit his policy. The object 
of the Nigranthis was to discredit Brahmanism, and to 
secure at Teast the respect of the mercantile casves. 
The Keatriyas, whose proper profession was war, could 
not feel much aversion towards the bloody and bacchan- 
alian rites of the Brahmans. To keep the fightin, 
classes in good humour, the Vedic priests bad to neglect 
and lower the manufacturing and mercantile castes. 
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To secure the veneration of these classes, who are in- 
terested in peace, the Nigranthis made their religion 
as inoffensive as possible. Buddha wanted to make his 
religion equally acceptable to both the Ksatriyas and 
the Vaishyas. He prohibited the killing of animals, 
but allowed his followers to eat the flesh of animals 
killed by others. Buddha himself ate flesh meat when 
iven to him as alms. In fact, his death was caused 
yy the eating of pork. 
The great bogbear of the Hindu theologians of all 
is the necessity of transmigration, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of avoiding the pains of birth, diseases, 
decay and death, The Vedic priests, with their ritua- 
listic learning, professed the doctrine that the desired 
liberation from the bonds of flesh was obtainable either 
by Vedic knowledge, or by the performance of the 
edic sacrifices. The Nigranthis, who were poor and 
illiterate beggars, found it more convenient to parade 
their poverty, and to inculeate that the practice of as- 
ceticism was the only way to attain salvation and 
superior wisdom. Buddha’s object was to organise a 
large army of monks. He therefore condemned both 
luxury and asceticism, and recommended moderate 
living, avoiding both over-indulgence and excessive 
self-mortification. The way to attain wisdom and beati- 
tude lies, in his opinion, in religious contemplation and 
the practice of the rules of morality, and not in asceti- 
cism. The Vedic priests of Jaimini’s school denied 
the real existence of the gods. Buddha not only ad- 
mitted their reality, but emphasized his belief in them, 
yy assigning to them seperate and well-defined heavens. 
ie was, however, quite as interested in declaring 
them powerless as Jaimini himself. The latter taught 
that the only way to attain happiness and avoid misery 
was the performance of sscrifices, and that, as the 
had no real existence, prayers addressed to them, 
tn any other form, were useless. Buddha taught (1) 
that ‘there was nothing but misery in the world; 
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(2) that to get rid of this misery men must cease to 
have desires ; (8) and that cessation of desires could be 
brought about by every mau,—whether Brahman, 
Ksatriya, Vaishya or Sudra,—by deep meditation, and 
the observance of certain rales of diet and discipline. 
The ultimate object of the Vedic priests was to exact 
as much ghi, meat and wine as possible, by indirect 
taxation on the Ksatriya princes. The ambition of the 
Nigranthi beggars did not extend beyond securing 
for the benefit of the class the small charities of the 
niggardly Baniyas. The purpose which Buddha evi- 
dently had in view was to collect round him a cheap 
and large army of followers, and to be ina position 
to keep them well-housed and well-fed by the method 
of direct taxation involved in the claims of the mendi- 
cants for alms. 

Buddha admitted the existence of the gods, but 
maintained that they were subordinate to the man of 
enlightenment, and powerless for good and evil. He 
did not preseribe any form of liturgy or worship. His 
object was to make himself a power in the country, 
and to make men honour him as a god. So he pre- 
scribed for recitation the following formula :— 

Buddham Saranam’ Gachami; Dharmam Soranam Gachami ; 
Sangam Seranam Gachami. 

Translation :—1 go for refuge to the Buddha; I go for refuge to 
the taw; I go for retuge to the order. 

The deification of Dharma or law in a personified 
form is certainly free from any taint of selfishness. 
But as Buddha inculcated the same reverence to himself 
and to the order founded by him, it cannot be said that 
his teachings were the outcome of pure philanthropy. 
The inevitable result of the direction was to lead to The 
regular worship of Buddha with his Dharma and his 
San, These three, called the Tri Ratna, or the three 
jewels, afterwards became the Buddhist Triad. Im- 
ages representing them were set up in the Vihars, and 
became re, objects of worship. The way being 
opened, other gods and saints were soon admitted to 
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the pantheon, and the religion of the great iconoclast 
became one of the most idolatrous and superstitious 
faiths in the world. Buddha may not be responsible 
for all the later accretions. But there cannot be much 
doubt as to his having straggled hard to be worshi| 
as 2 god. He fet an end ie the ald dynasty, of kings, 
not for giving li to people, but only to s 
into the throne himelt under & new name, - 
For an account of the later phases of Buddhism and 
the development of abomination worship in connection 
with it, the reader must refer to trentises expressly 
devoted to the subject. 


OHAP. IV._THE MORALITY OF THE RELIGION 
OF BUDDHA. 


Ir has been already observed that Buddhism was 
perbaps one of the earliest of the morality-preaching 
religions, The early Vedic faith was more concerned 
with rainfall and other worldly matters, than with the 
inculcation of ethical Principles. Buddha and his prin- 
cipal disciples professed to have miraculous powers for 
controlling the course of natural phenomena. Bat the 
performed miracles by the mere exercise of their will 
and not, like the Brahmans, by imcantations—-by burning 
of ghi, libation of wine, or the slaughtering of animals. 
It mast, however, be mentioned here that Buddha never 
encouraged the performance of miracles by his followers. 
On the ipo he censured them severely whenever 
they displayed their powers in violation of his orders. 
Thus the Buddhistio scriptures countenance the pre- 
tensions of the monks, and at the same time sup) ly 
them with a pretext for avoiding requisitions for oh 
biting their powers. 

So far as Buddha preached such rules of morality as 
the Panchs Sila, his religion deserves every praise. The 
fundamental principles of his moral code were—(1) 
kill_no living creature ; (2) steal not; (3) commit not 
adultery ; (4) lie not; (5) drink not strong drink. For 
teaching such ethics, he is entitled to the feart-felt grar 
titude of the world. But there is nothing in his cult 
to show that the teaching of morality was his sole 
or his principal object. The Vedic religion, which 
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prevailed in his time, encouraged, for sacrificial pur- 

ses, the killing of animals, and the drinking of strong 
liquors. The abuse had, at one time, become very great, 
as appears from the Mimansa apd the Brabmana litera- 
ture. The first to raise the voice of protest were the 
Nigranthis. However, Buddha also deserves due credit 
for holding up to ridicule the Vedio sacrifices. 

Buddha was digging for the foundations of « new 
religion, and he naturally treated without mercy the 
weak points of the ancient faith. But the religion and 
practices that he inculeated were very far from bein, 
unalloyed blessings. The Brahmanical Shastras caused 
no doubt a great waste of the resources of the country, 
for the cultivation of a kind of learning the value of 
the greater part of which might certainly be questioned. 
But while the exactions of the Vedic priests were occa- 
sional and justifiable to some extent. Buddha imposed 
on his countrymen the burden of a standing army of 
idlers, It may be alleged that some of the Buddhist 
monks were men of true piety, and did good to society 
by earnest efforts to improve its morality. But it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that the Buddhist monks and nuns were 
of a better type than the Vishnuvite Babajis, Matajis 
or Mobants that we see at the present d: The fact 
xeems to be that the wifeless and childless cenobites— 
and especially those who hold charge of the rich monas- 
teries or are otherwise well provided—cannot have any 
regard for public opinion, and their inevitable tenden- 
cy, in most cases, is to drift into a disreputable course 
of life, The preaching of morality by such men is out 
of the question. 

In his zeal for the success of his own religion, Buddha 
tried to upset even the best and most unexceptionable 
sides of Brahmanism. The Shastric laws relating to 
social discipline are based upon an express recognition 
of the natural wants, necessities and Sppetites of men. 
For instance, the orthodox codes not only regard mar- 
riage as allowable, but make it imperative on every” 
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man and woman. Such legislation is beyond all praise 
and, at any rate, is intelligible. But it does not seem 

sible to view in the same light the laws imposed bi 
Buddha on his followers. His injunctions were that 
able-bodied and healthy men, not in the service of the 
king, should sever their connection with the world, should 
lead a life of celibacy, and should live on the charity 
of the public. If universally accepted, such legislation 
would tend to the total extirpation of the human race. 
Surely that was not the object of the great prophet. 
What then was it 

A caroful review of his life and teachings leads to 
the conclusion that his sole object was to make himself 
a power in the country, by organising an army of 
monks, He professed to have found « remedy tor the 
miseries of this world. He professed to be a teacher of 
morality. But the actual result of his teachings was to 
increase, rather than diminish, the sum total of haman 
misery and immorality. By following him, xome of 
his monks and nuns derived no doubt certain advan- 
tages. But their gains were like those of the comrades 
of « Nadir Shah or a Mabmood of Ghazni. They con- 
tributed nothing, either directly or indirectly, to the 
production of wealth, and whatever they gained was 
only so much loss to the world. The demoralisation that 
was caused by Buddha’s teachings may be gathered 
from the following account of the circumstances under 
which he ruled that minors, under the age of twenty, 
were not to be ordained as monks 





tusthor said to Ae Uy 
raat ws dt ive a lide of ease endl witout 
Upait's father ‘thought 


‘Will become sore; but if Upall mete, 
‘sore; coal 
he would, after our death, live a life of ease without pain. 
a 
* This Upnll is different from the famous Upall 
disciples of Buddba ; the latter came 
country. 
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2 But then Upali’s father and mother thought again: ‘If U; 
learns arithmetic, his breast will become di: * Batif Upali 
ooald fearn seaney changing, be would, after our death, live a life of 
ease ond comfort, and without pain.” But thon Upalfs father and 
mother said to themselves: ‘If Upali loarne money: ing, hia eyes 
will suffer. Now here are the ka Puttiya Hamanas who 
commodious precepts and live a commodious life; they have 
Sarat it heat? Pos Sse, We wo Soe at 
death, live a life of ease and without pain’—Afahavagga, I, 49, 1:2, 

From the above, it would appear that the Buddha’s 
monks were, in his time, believed to live in greater com~ 
fort than even clerks, accountants and money-changers. 
If this was actually so, the economical demoralisation 
caused by him must have heen very serious, and such as 
«ould be rectified only by bitter experience. Whatever 
the case muy have been in Buddba’s lifetime, there 
eannot be any doubt that after his death the majority 
of the monks had to pass their lives in great misery. 
If they had been left free to marry and to work for 
bread, they might have become happier and more use- 
ful members of society. The fact that they often broke 
their vows* shows how galling the restraints were to 
which they subjected themselves. No doubt, they acted 
with their eyes wide open. But the majority of men 
in this world ure utterly incapable of guiding themselves 
by their own judgment. They allow themselves to be 
fascinated hy fine words and clever jugglery. When 
their guides lead them rightly, they oats to be 
worshipped us benefactors of mankind. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to accord that credit to a teacher who 
gave the utmost encouragement to all classes to become 
monks and nuns, 


°A t many of such cases formed the occasions for tresh legis- 
Tetion. "See Mahavagge. 


PART VIII. 
THE JAINS. 


CHAP. L—THE RELATIVE ANTIQUITY OF 
JAINISM AND BUDDHISM. 





From what bas been ulready stated in connection 
with the religions of the mercantile castes, it will have 
appeared clear that Jainism is one of the most important 
of the living cults among the Hindus. It is professed by 
at Jeaxt a million men, and some of those are among the 
wealthiest and most refined in the Hindu community. 
It seems to be a very ancient religion, having appurent- 
ly a more houry antiquity than even Buddhism, 

The Buddhist scriptures speak of certain hostile 
sects called the Nigranthis and the Tirthikns. In all 
probability these were the very sects that, xt a sub- 
sequent period, came to be designated Jains. The 
Nigranthis were evidently so-called, in early times, 
on account of their having no written scriptures. They 
secured the veneration of the public by the practice 
of austerities, by pretending to work miracles, and by 
professing tenderness for every form of animal life, 

‘o them written scriptures were unnecessary, and even 
ir their early teachers possessed sufficient learning and 
capacity for recording the tenets and legends of their 
cult, it was perhaps more to their interest to deny the 
utility of all written scriptures than to give connte- 
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uance to bookish blind faith, However, their success 
soon brought literary men to the field, and the example 
of the Buddhists led them to compile canonical treatises 
on the model of those of Buddha.’ It was not until then 
that the members of the sect began to evince a prefor- 
ence for the designation of Jain. They never dis- 
avowed their identity with the old Nigranthis. In 
fact, there are passages in the Jain scriptures where 
their authors speak of themselves and their sect as the 
Nigranthis. But the word is now interpreted as deno- 
tative of persons who are not bound to this world by 
any tic. This interpretation is rendered necessary by 
the fact that, if taken in its true and natural sense, 
the old designation of the sect might serve to discredit 
the autbenticity of its modern scriptures. As to the 
sect called the Tirthikas in Buddha’s time, it is hardly 
necessury to observe that its very name goes a great 
way to establish its identity with the Jains who worship 
the Tirthankaras. 

The existence of the Jain religion before Buddha’s 
time, is rendered probable by a great many other facts. 
The Jains believe in twenty-four deified saints called 
by them Jinas and also Tirthankaras, of whom at least 
the last two, namely, Paresanath and Mabavira alias 
Vardhamana, were historical personages. In the Jain 
Kalpa Sutras it is stated that Kumara Pal will found 
Anhilwara Patan and become a disciple of Hem Chan- 
dra 1,669 years after the death of Mahavira, There is 
independent evidence to shew that the conversion of 
Kumar Pal took place about 1174 A.D., and conse- 
quently the lust Jina had passed away about 500 years 
before Christ. The Jains of Bengal reckon Vardha- 
mana to have lived 580 years before Vikramaditya, #.c., 
in the seventh century B.C. According to the Jain 
histories, Mahavira lived in the sixth century B.C, 
This date being given by authors who evidently lived 
at a much Jater period, and who were interested in a 
hoary antiquity for their prophets, may not be regarded 
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as thoroughly reliable. But it is corroborated to some 
extent by Buddhist books. According to the sacred 
history of the Jains, Mubavira had many disciples, 
among whom was Gosala, who headed a schi i 

led to the formation of x sect called the Ajivakas. 
This sect, and the name of its founder, are distinct- 
ly referred to in the earliest of the Buddhist scriptures. 

The Buddhist sncred writings frequently 5 
hostile teacher bearing the namo of Nigant! 

atra, who went about naked in the streets, and whom 

uddha vanquished in argument, The Jain Kalpa 
Sutras also speak of Mahavira by the name of Nata- 
patra. There is, therefore, good reason for holding 
that Buddha and Mahavira were contemporaries. In 
the dain scriptures, » Gautama is spoken of ax one 
of the disciples of Mahaviru. But the Gautame of the 
Jains was a Brahman, and the account of his life, as 
given in their sacred books, does not tally in any way 
with what is known regarding the personal history 
of Buddha. However, as Buddha himself is called a 
Jina, and as he at one time sought to attain wisdom 
by the practice of austerities, like the Nigranthis, it is 
not impoxsible that he was a disciple of Mahavira. 
This view receives materiul support from the fact that 
the Sakyamuni is sometimes spoken of in the saored 
hooks of his cult as the twenty-fifth Buddha or Jina. 
As according to the Jains, Mahavira was the twenty- 
fourth Jina, it may be that Buddha was originally 
a disciple of Mahavira, nnd that, after organising x 
ney schism, he proclaimed himself us the twenty-fifth 

ina. 

If the Juins wre not the same as- the Nigranthis and 
the Tirthikas, they are, ut any rate, followers of a 
similar faith. The Vedic Brahmans indulged in animal 
food, intoxicating drinks and other laxaries. The Ni- 
granthis were perhups the first to protest ugainst these 

ractices in the most ‘ancompromiring munner. The 
jains profess the same ass for every living 
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oreature, and the same aversion from flesh meat. The 

Nigranthis practised asceticism for the attainment of 

beatitude. The Jain monks do the same. The Nigran- 
this went about without any garment. The Digambera 

Jains are, according to their name, naked ascetics. 

We do not know what gods or suints the ancient 

Nigranthis worshipped. To that extent alone there is 

room for doubt as to the identity of the Jains with the 

pre-Buddhist Nigranthis. 


Whatever doubts there may be as to the period 
when the Jain religion, as we find it now, first origin- 
ated, there cannot be any question as to its apper- 
taining to an earlier stratum of religious thought than 
Buddhism. This is proved historically by the Jain’s 
identity with the pre-Buddhist Nigranthis and also 
by an examination of their ascetic nature. ir 
asceticism, and extreme tenderness for every form of 
animal life, are the outcome of a spirit of bitter hostility 
to the Vedic religion. Buddha steered a middle course. 
He preached that “ unkindness cannot purify a mortal 
who has not overcome desires.” He forbade the killing 
of unimals, but allowed his followers to eat flesh meat. 
In fact. even to the last, he never sought to overcome 
his Rajput predilection for pork. 1t seems reasonable 
then to conclude that Buddhism aroze in India at a 
later period than Jainism, In all probability the Jain 
tuith had been established among the mercantile classes 
long before Buddha, and when Buddha preached his new 
faith he did not find it possible to secure any class as 
a whole among his followers. The Ksatriyas were 
from time immemorial in the hands of the Brahmans, 
The peaceful religion of the Nigranthis had greater 
attraction for the mercantile Banyas. Buddha found 
both the fields occupied, and addressed himself more 
to organise monasteries and missionaries, than to secure, 
among his lay disciples, any particular class of citizens. 

If the Jain faith is not the same as that of the 
Buddhist Nigranthis, then it must be held to have Ad 
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its origin at a much Inter period than Buddhism. It is 
true that the Jain scriptures place the last of their 
Tirthankaras before Buddha. But there is no reliable 
proof that any religion bearing the name of Jainism 
existed before the era of Christ. 


CHAP. Il.--THE NATURE OF THE JAINA 
RELIGION. 


Like the Buddhists, the Jains reject the authority of 
the Vedas, and deny the spiritual supremacy of the 
Brahmans. But they do so more in theory then for 
practical purposes. In actnal practice, they celebrate 
most of the purificatory rites prescribed by the Brah- 
manical Shasiras, and employ Brahmans as priests for the 
performance of these, as well as for offering worship 
to their deified saints. They show greater respect to 
their yatis or monks than to the Brahmans who serve 
as their priests. The yatis are recruited from all the 
higher castes. They live in monasteries, where, at 
stated times, they recite their holy books before the 
uudience of lay visitors that assemble on such ooca- 
sions. They also deliver extempore sermons and lec- 
tures before their vo-religionists. They never do any 
priestly service in connection with the worship of any 
deity or saint, or for the performance of any domestic 
vite. The middle class yatis cast horoscopes, and give 
astrological advice to their constituents. But the 
higher class yatis refuse to do even thatkind of work. 

here are two principal sub-sects among the Jains. 
One of these bears the namo of Digambara ; and the 
other Swetambuara. The word Digambare means sky 
elad, ie., naked, and the Digambari Jains are s0 called 

use some of their monks go about in the streets 
naked, and because their images ara never dressed or 
ornamented. The Swetambars are so called because 
their monks wear white robes. A Swetambari monk 
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may carry an alms bowl in his hand. A Digbambar 
yati is not allowed to do so, and has to receive hia food 
in the palm of his hands. The Swetambaris carry with 
them a brush and a handkerchief for preventing flies 
from entering the mouth or the nose. The Digambara» 
do not. attach any importance to the Chamar or the 
Puttika. 

The Ossawalis are all Swetambari Jains, In Southern 
India, Jaypore and Behar, the Digambaris are more 
numerous than the Swetambaris. The majority of the 
Agarwals are Vishnuvites. Of those among them who 

rotess the Jain faith, the greater number are Digam- 
paras, In Northern India, there are no Jains outside 
the mercantile Baniya classes. In Southern India, 
there are Jains having a higher or lower caste status. 
In Punjab there is a caste called Pabra who are all 
said to be Jains. 

The Jaina monks are not allowed to marry. A man 
of any caste may be a Jaina yati. The Jaina monks 
beg cooked food, taking a spoonful from each house. 
They do not take coins. They have no regular monas- 
teries, and usually live in Dhormasolas, or guest 
houses, founded by the lay Juins. When they do so 
they do not take any kind of alms from the proprietor 
of the establishment. They always travel on foot, 
and are not allowed by the rules of their order to 
ride on a palki, carriage or horse. Formorly they were 
divided into a large number of Gachax or brother- 
hoods. Most of these have ceased to exist since long. 
The only Guchas existing now are the following :— 

1, Khartar Gacha. 


2 Tapa Gachs. 
3 Kamala Giecha. 


H Fechan! Gach 
Each Gacha forms a distinct brotherhood. But a 


difference of Gacha does not imply any difference of 
religion. There are, however, sub-divisions among both 
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the Digambaris and the Swetambaris which originated 
in doctrinal differences. The Digambaris have the 
following sub-orders among them :— 


1, Mole Sangi  ... Those use brushes of peacock’s feathers, 
‘wear red garments and receive alms 

, Sangia,, Tan thie bands, 7 

2 Kashta Sangis... These worship wooden images an 
employ ‘brushes of the tail of yak. 

3. TheTeraPanthis The Tera Panthis do not worahip 

images, seed Mate Teele temples: 
nor yatis. Their lay presbyters re- 
cite their sacred books and serve as 
teachers of the faith for the benefit 
of younger gonerations. 

4, Bis Panthis ... These worship images, but make their 
offerings in front of them and not 
on them, 


There are similar sub-seets among the Swetambaris. 
They are as follow :— 
1. Lumpaka .- Founded by Jinendra Suri in the 16th 
century. These do not worship 
i 
2 Bais Tala... Founded by a teacher named Raghu- 


3. Tera Panthi ... Founded by a teacher named Bhikan 
Nath, and hence called also Bhikan 
Panthi. These discard images, and 
keep thet mouths veiled when they 


go ou 
4. Dhoondias ... These keop their mouths veiled at all 
times, and affoct to conform strictly 
to all the moral rules of their reli- 

They do not worship i 

bare huna among them 


The Jain laity are called Sravaks (vulg. Soragi). 
The word Sravak literally means hearer, and the desig- 
nation is applied to the laity, because it is their duty 
to hear the sermons and recitations delivered by the 
yatie. The Jain’s daily routine of prayers is neither 
long nor complicated. The yatis are not bound by any 
rules at all, and the Sravak is only required to visit a 
temple, to walk round the images within it three times, 
to make an obeisance to the idols with an offering, 
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and pronounce some such mantra or salutation formula 
as the following :— 


Namo Arhatanam; Namo Siddhanam; Namo Aryanam; Nawo 
Upedhyanam ; Nama Loe Sabba Sahunam. 

Translation Salutation to the Arhats ; ealatation to the Saints 
who have attained the supreme objects of their religious life; salu- 
tation to the Sages; salutation to the Teachers ; salutation to all 
the Devout in the world. 


The Jain Sravaks wear neither the sacred thread, 
nor any necklace of wooden beads to denote their 
religion. They do not paint any kind of mark on their 
foreheads like the Hindus properly so called. The 
chief festivals of the Jains take place on the days von- 
secrated by the birth and death of their last two Tir- 
thankars, 

The Jains observe some of the Hindu festivals also, 
as for instance the following :— 

1. Sri Panchami, or the worship of the goddess of learning 
in the month of Magh (January—February). 

2 Varants Yatra, or the spring festival popularly called 

3, Always Tritiya, or the day of the commencement of the 
Satya Yuga. 

The chief places of Jaina pilgrimage are the tollew- 
ing :~ 


1, Girnar os In Guj 
2. Abu. «» In Rajputana. 
3. Be oo The where Parswanath wax born, 


HMA TO 

4. Pareshnath ... A hill in the district of Hazaribag, 
Bonga}, where Parswanath attained 
colightenment. 

5. Kundalgrama ... The birthplace of Mahavira, It is in 
the vicinity of the Lakwni Sarat 
Station, E. [, Railway. 

6. Papapuri —_... Tho place where Mahavira died. It in 
near Raj Giri. 


INDEX AND GLOSSARY 


AbADUUTA SaNyvasi—A person who professes to be & mendicant of 
ies clans colted Eadigen, Dut ban ne¢ bean ragelarly initiated te 
tho order—384. 

AwutR—The name of » tribe of cowherds found in almoxt eve: rt 
of Northern India-91, 297. idl 

Auntk Gor—A class of Guzrati Brahmans who minister to 
"Abhira of the locality as priests—1, 128. aor ene, 

Acuant—The general nape of certain classes of divi 

Nfvivainhnavas 438, 444 rine among the 

ACHARLU—One of the surnames of the Srivaisinars, Brahmans 
Nouthern India. The word is formed by the addition of * 1 
the Telegu sign of the plural, to the Sanskrit Acharya —430. 

¢ Charte, 


ACHA! 





iginally it meant a Vedic teacher—: 
in rome parts of India the ‘Yaniiy Gura isalso called Acharya— 


the word is now used as a surname by some families of 





Brahmana— 

it ix also one of the claes names of the astrologer cnsto—173. 

in een India there is 9 class of ‘Brahmans: who are called 
: erie ‘but who, like the Mah’-Brabmauy of Eocthony 
india, are considered ‘ss degraded persons on account 
accepting funeral ‘gifts—129. 

AnHIKaRI—Lit. = officer ; Fg possession. It is the general 
name of some classes fannnvite Brabmare in Bengat and 
Orinsa—40, 62. 


Aviya—Lit. o rich man. A surname of the Sonar Baniya caste 
of Bengal—200. 


Ari—Original — 
ADI-BRrawMo 8AMAJ—See Brahmo. 
‘Apr GAUE—The name of a class of Brahmans of the Kurukshetra 


country: 
( 557) 
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Api Bur—The name of 6 King of who relgned_oyer" the 
ountry in the ninth cantary of the Girvan ee 35, 3 I, 


Avmrya—Lit, sun. A surname of the inforior Dakshina Rarhi 
‘Kayaathas of Bongal—179, 


Apral Guak—Lit. two and a half houses. The name of tho highest 
sections among the Sarswat Brahmans and the Kehettrix of 
the Panjab—36, 143, 

Apwarra—A Birendra Brahman of Santipore who wax one of the 
chief associates of the prophet Chaitanys—465, 

Apwatta Vart—The school of Hindu philosophy, according to which 
the only existing principle of the universe iv the Divine soul, 
and everything elve is but 5 rasnifestation of it— +1. 


AUARWALA—A very wealthy class of Banlyas—52, 202, 205. 
AGAsALA—One of the names of the goldsmith caste of Mysore- 44, 
coe of the names of the washermen caste of Mysore-- 
Auntont—A vect of very filthy habita now nearly extinct~344, 31, 
RA BSHIKKHU—Lit, a who accepts the first dole ii 
AURA siieibation of charitable gifts cauiatuen 
itis the numeof a class of Brabmans in Orie who are considerat 
‘ax degraded persons on account of accepting foneral jcifts- 


Aqganani-Lit, an acceptor of first gifts—129. 
nN of dogmdal Brabmane 18 Bongal” who accept funernt 
gifts—14, 129. 
I 
Aon Attading caste of Upper India~20, 22, 
AGRIVULTU BAL BRaHMANK—I131, 


\GRICULTURAL CAsTEX— 
cre chief ngricultaral castes: 





{1) Of Bengal~282, 300. 
2) Of the Central Provinces—2s4. 
3) OF the Panjab~285, 


URI, tural caste of Bards 
AGUEE ‘An sgricalters wan claiming to be of the 
AuaspiaNe—An inferior section of the Maravan tribe of Southern 
Dravira—154. 


AnAR—A cowherd caste of Upper India—207. 
AHINROO—A surname of the ior classes th 
ie. ‘soperior of the Maratta 


AETR-— 2%. Ses AbAir. 
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MCF OF tie inferior Dish Rarhi Kkyasthas of Bongal—179. 
3 Of the Taatis or the weaver caste of Hengal proper 200.” 
Asata BaTRU—Lit. one who has no gnomios. The name of the 
icing who ruled over Magudba at the time of Buddha's death—629, 
AKALI—A class of Sikhs—515, 
AEBAR—The Great Mogul Emperor—133. 
ear naka of Delhi— 123, 





yA ben of idolatry leads to dook-worship, oltar-worship, 
tery-worsl hi, OF ura orship—I38, 
2) Altarworaitp is pr ia some countries by aor rustics 
who cannot atford to have regular idols—258, 
ALUN4—An ascetic who does not eat salt—406. 
AMak Das—The third Sikh Guro—300. 
AmatT—A clean Sudra caste of Behar~3tl. 


AMBALVASHI~Namburi Brahmans of Travancore who are degraded 
by werving as priests in the public shrines—108, 127, 


AMBA PaLI—One of the chief female disciples of Buddha—iB. 
em TA tants of valved esratt te Mana cod 1 
caste of mixed de: ms ayy 
Of eS represented by the Benge 
2) Aclass of Kayasthas found in har ieee 
AmpatTa—The barber caste of the Dravire country —306.. 


Ana Kopaua—A priestly sin found in Coorg. They are called 
also Kaveri Brahmans—105. 


Amerta DtxsHa—Lit. initiation in nectar or immortality. The 
‘name of the Sikh ceremony of baptism—513. 
al igre delight : 


(1) The moet usual surname assumed by Sivites and Tintrica 
‘Affecting a saintly character—380. 


(2) ‘The name of the favourite cousin and disciple of Buddha—528. 
ANANDA CHARLU—THE Hoy'BLE—97, $30, 


WaNDA GikI—One of the immediate disci; Sankarachorya 
‘Amand ihe author of the Seakare DipeGone S76. 


ANAVALA—A class of Brabmans found in the tract of country 
‘between Broach and Daman. They are called also Bhatela—78, 


AnpHRA—The ancient name of the north-eastern part of the 
‘Nizam's dominione—98. 


ANDHRA ValsHNAVA~Tho Tailangi Brahmans who are followers 
of Bamanvja— 


Anaat—The second Sikh Gura—500. 
Arnis ov Rasasrnax—Top’s—t8, 203, 455, 
ANooKUL CxUNDRA MooxEnI—THE Late Mr. JoeTi97—42. 


Arananes—A& m, the rectal of which le eupposed to be effective 
in curing fe: Tener 328. 
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YA—Lit. deserving to be worshipped. A class of Tatlangi 
“Sahar seni yho aninintor an gurus to the. higher classes of an 
it le 


ARANYA ;. & forest. One of the surnamos of the Sankarites—376, 


oON— 
aera The mont heroic and chivalrous of the five Pandava brothers 


2) The fifth Sikh Guru—501. 
Anos Misra—The author of a commentary on the Mahibhirat 








Ancigere One of the names of the goldsmith caste of Mysore. 


Seo Agasaia, 


AxnonHa—A tribe of the Punjab claiming to be is 0 Se pail carte, 
hat ling ebiey bythe practio of trade~t a 


Aunars—An ngr.cultural ibe of the Panjab~233. 
AntisaN—The average income of the Indian artisans ~247. 
Anvarta VARKALC—A class of Karnatic Brahmans—$1. 
AnveLt—A clam of wecular Brahmans of the Tologu country—99. 


AXCETICLSM —not encouraged by orthodox Hinduism— 377. 
the udvantages and disadvantages of asceticiam for purposes 
of priesteraft—357. 
practised chiefly by the illiterate oat the pnor who have nothing 
to parade except their poverty—ot 
As8- -A surname of the Tantis or the weavers of Bengal—230. 
Asuta Bass—A clan of the Sarswat Bralimans of the Panjab—5é. 


AxtTaMa~ The name of a class of the writer caste of Upper India— 
186, 





Avza Sananna-Lit the cight thousand, Ala of Drarira 
‘Brahmans, 95, 


Axora~A clase of ‘Brahmans found in Marwar -- 66, 


Astam Lit. a dwolling-place. The styles of living recommender 
fe Hind Gots of law at dldorent periods inthe Mie at 
parm of the twee born suites 20 paste fn, Se ee 
— vat the surnames of the Sankaritos —376, 340, 






ani The Brahmans of Avam—!12. 

(2) The Bes or medical caste of Assam—I72, 

(3) The Ganak or astrologer caste of Assam—174. 
(4) The Kolita or writer caste of Aseam—196. 
(5) The Mabapurushia sect of Amam--47X, 


Ar the various f theaatrologercasten—173 
ious names 0! | 
their low porition--173. 


ANU DRA PRATIORABI—A i 
wre ne i Brahman who does not acospt a Sudra’s 
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Aruakva VeDI—A class of Brahmans fonnd in Orissa—64, 
Arry Boiwas—A custo of sbepherds found in the Dravira coun- 


AUDICHYA—Lit. Northern. A class of Gujrati Brahmans—73, 74, 76. 
‘AUDICHYA PRakas—An apocryphal portion of the Skanda Po- 
Tana,——T4, 
AULLA Gossarn—Lit bishop No.T. A religious teacher fi 
the founder of the Karta Bhaja sect Sf Mengal profowot ‘te 
have derived his inspiration, but who, in all probability, was 
not a really existing personage—352. 
Rie ete one who comes down from heaven. An incarnation 


AWAsTI—One of thesurnames of the Brabmans of Northern India 


AYANUAR—Ono of the nsnal surnames of the Sri Vaishnava Brah- 
mans of Southern Ind! 


Ayak—The usual surname of the Smarta Brahmans of Dravira—®, 


AvopHYA~—The Sanskrit name of the province called Oude in 
English—#19. 

Aropnya Basst— 
Lit, persons claiming to be descended from natives of Ou 
The pame (I) of @ class of Baniyas found in Upper India—-"0i, 


2B. 
(2) of a class of Kalwars or brewers~257, 





Baxast—Lit, Revered father. The general name of the Vishnuvite 
mendicanta of Bengal—i65, 


Be Kaume—A class of Brabmans found chiefly in Mysore— 


Basr— 
meaning and nse of the epithet—2, 179. 
Babus of Calcutta—179, 


Baxvi—One of the surnames of the cowherd caste of Bengal—30l, 


Baccwvs—The identity of the Greek God Bacchus and the Indian 
deity bearing the namo of Siva—368. 


Bavanee—A surname of the Khettris of the Punjab—143, 


Bapaxt NatH—The name of the Hindu shrine on the Himalayan 
slope in the district of et of Oharwal—875, 383. 


Bapiaa—Tho name of the carpenter caste in Northern Deccan—47. 

‘Baocwi—A surname of the Bérendra Brahmans of Bengal—-42. 

Bagpi—An aboriginal tribe of wood cutters, fishermen and litter 
carriors—125. 


B. From Pyge hich 7 A of the 
aon a re bs means tiger. sOrDADe 

Bacar Tye tract of cusaliy which sow teens the Preddenes Dive 
B, BC 86 
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Banavoon SHAH—The last of the titular Emperors of Dolhi—22, 
Bate.—A surname of the Panjabi Kuhettris—143, 
BaxeLya—One of the criminal tribea of Upper Inctia—317, 


Baum Bas—A piece of cloth worn round the waist " 
canta, 47, ri Seats 


Baxv BaLespra—Lit, like the pod Indra in strength of 

‘Wool aa » surname by voue of the Khandaits of Oren tae 
Bateaci-Lit, a person disgusted with the world, Tho 

fname of Vishnuvite ruendicants— 344. iad 


Bats—The nawe : 
(1) of 8 tribe of Rajpate—135 
(2) of a tribe of Baniyas—2U4, 215. 


Baw ToLa—A subsect of the Jains—555, 
Barrak—Place of rest—-454. 


4—The building or room in the dwelling ho. 
bleman where the male members of the fanny rane 
act busineus and receive visita from outsider 121, 


Batt1—A low caste found in Bengal- 268, 


BakwRa—A town in the district of Mosuff : ‘ 
aMthe ancient froc city of VaimUctx7. Pon NOME the site of 


BALA GOrALA—Lit. the cowhent hoy, ‘The character in whirh 
Krishna ix worshipper! by some of the Vishnuvi 
rican i sorting by fe Vishnuvites, ancl expecially. 


Bata Hari--The name of a man of the sweeper 4 
in Ravliya, who founded a religions sect 493° of Mcherpore- 


aLal—The name of the Chaimar of Bikanir—2ux, 
BALARAM—~The elder brother of Krishna. 
Bavtut~An agricultural tribe of Houthern Inilia—2, 


Watt Komatt--A section of the Komsti, or the th 
‘the Madras ney 21. the trading caste of 


















Batarxi— 
ey 
10 name of a ii ia 
196, 101, Seo Paloaiet. an in Wethern lela 


Hawacaant—Lit, left hand ritualiste, It is the namo ot the clase 
of Sakti worshi; who offer intoxicatit 
fied drink the soe 409, ‘Soo Dekaktnackartnor? °° thee deer 


Bawut—One of the castes of that has 
Mand hereditary occu ee inaars aout mse tat 


Bana—A forest, One of the surnames of the Bankarites~376.  < 
Bawatli—See Baja of Banetit—47. 4 
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Baxpa-—A cruel and fanatical Sikh General who became leader 
Tid esct after the death of Gara Govind--907, pet 


Banpyorapuya—A surname of the Rarhi Brahmans of Benga!—38, 


ANGADHIKARI—An Uttara Rathi Kayasthe family of Dahy i 
Bi ‘the uburbs of Moorshidabad, whose paren fede the chief 
fiscal officera under the Mabomedas rulers—177. 


Banaara Lit, born in Bengal. The name: 
a section of the Vaidya, or medical caste of Bongal— 
Gh of Stection of the Kayasthe, or writer caste of Bota 8h, 


Bantk—See Baniya, 
Bantya— 
1) Derivation of the name—198. 
} Comraon name of the mercantile cast 


tes—8. 
(3) A wealthy claus cntitled to be regarded as Vaishyae—8, 198, 
{a Baniyaa of Bengal —198, yar—H, 188, 
{) Raniyas of Northern India—203, 
(6) Baniyas of Gujrat—218. 
(7) Baniyas of Orissn—233, 


Bansat—Tho name of the higher sections of the 
MA THe teat the Punto 20,38, Ha, arent Brahmane 


Bansganr—H5. 
Bangens—Hindu bankers—208, 211. 


BaNopHya— From Banovth, the name of the tract of - 
cing the modern districts of Unao and Ha Baveily 3s oT 


Bawa Paastua—a forest recluse—377. 


Bansasa—A class of tho Rarhi Brahmans of Ben; ie 
is infarior to that of the Kutins—33. eet eons positon: 


Banst Lar. Aste CHaxn—A Mahesri Baniya of Bikenii 
Me edits aL ee 


BananHoR—Lit., a bamboo perforer. A braach of the Dom 
pr nr al pitas caccaateied 


BaoR1—One of the aboriginal tribes of West Burdwan—317, 464, 


Baru Deo Suastki—Late Professor of Mathematica, Government 
‘Sonakrit College, Benares—85. . 


BAnALA ee among a large number of the superior 
Banaxwat—A clase of Baniyas found in Upper Eadia—204, 215, 
Baza Sent—A ola of Baniyas found in Upper Indis—204, 214, 
‘Banat—A surname of the Vaidyas or medical caste o Bengal—161, 
BaRnee Castes—H06. : 

Banana harman of the inferior Dakehina Rarhi Kilyasthas of 
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BarEnDRA—Sanskrit Leah of the part of North Bengal hie 
embraces the districts ‘of Rajebahi Pubna and Bogra- 


name 
) of a clase of Brabmans found chiefly in the above-mentioned 
ricts—42, 44. 


a ofa cae of the Vaidya, or medical caste of Bengal—161. 
of a section of the Ki: or writer caste of Bengal—1. 

i of a voction of the cowherd caste—-301. 

Baxu1—Tho carpenter caste of Northern India—246. 

Bagi—A class of Brahmans found in Sindh—57, 

Banik—-A surname of the Goalas of Bengal—3il. 

Bakos--A pan garden—222, 

Barsya—A surname of the Sanadhys Brahman» of Upper India—al, 

BaRrvi—The caste of pan growers—20t. 

Basak—A surname of the weaver caste of Bengal—290, 

Basava—The founder of the Linga-worshipping sect of Southern 
Inttia—101, 395. 

Basv—A surname of the Aguris nnd of fe baal Rarh and 
‘Bangaja Kayaxthas of Bengal—1a, 179, 1 


BastL—The veneration of the Vashnovites for fe basil plant, and the 
necessity of hasil leaves for worshipping Vishnuvite idols—274, 


“S00 Werklaces and Rosariet.. 
BASKET-MAKERS AND MAT-MAKEES—260, 


Batvuka Vatnana—A hymn. the recitul of which ia eupponod 
‘ofective in curing fover -?%. Poses to he 


Batt—From Batu}, a madman. A class of beggars who pretend to 
he bedrren account of religious fervour, ani try to uphold their 
on by their fantantic tig dream, dirty habits, and the queer 
Pittonophy their nonga- 442, 
Bevi—The class of the Panjabi Kxhettri caxte, of which the great. 
Sikh prophet Guru Nanak was a member -142, S18. 


ae and snake-ratchers—217, 


™ } A} The Brahmans of Behar 48, 
(2) The Bhuinhars of Behar—10#. 
‘The writer castes of Behar—138, 191. 
4) The Baniyas of Behar—216, 217. 
(5) The weavers of Bohar—Z2. 
§ The ironsmiths of Rebar-—21. 


The goldamiths of of Behar—244. 
§ ‘The grain parchers of Behar—25l, 


The The fad drawing casten of Bohar~260, 
deities worshippoil by the low caste Hindus of Behar 


BELDAR—A caste of navvies found in Upper India—265. 
Brna—A surname of the Kaiharta caste of Midnapur—281, 
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‘Bext—A surname of the Punjabi Kshottris—143. 

Bext Komati—A section of the Komati or the trading caste of the 
‘Telegu country—221. : 

Bgsta—The caste that work as boatmen, fishermen and litter carriers 
in Mysore—3t6, 


BETEL LEAF—~The manner in which it is eaten—29E. 
Buez—The name of the medical caste of Assam—172_ 
Brava Naxp Maseempar—The ancestor of the Nadiys Pajes 
who first acquired for the family a conspicuous position—36, 1 
Bra» BEUNs4—A caste of grain parchers found in Upper India—251. 
BRAvRA—Lit., gentleman. A surname of the Dakshina Rarhi and 
‘Bangaja Kayasthas of Bengal—179, 184, 
BHavuri—A surname of the Barendra Brahmans of Bengal—42. 
Buacat—Heo Bhakat. 
BHaGpat~ 
(1) The namo of » Puran which deals chiefly with the life and 
doings of Krishna —26, 452, 456, 463. 
(2) When used as an adjective Bhazbat means “ pious.” 
(3} In some parts of the country the word ia used as the name 
of 5 sect whose members are moderate Vishnuvites, and 
revero Siva also as a god—102. 


BHAKAT—A followor of one of the Vishnavite faiths thatenjoin strict 
abstinence from ficsh meat and intoxicating drinks, From bhakta, 
which means one devoted to religion and the service of the gods 

The word is purposely mixpronounced as its last syllable is the 
same as that of Rakta, which means blood, and the shedding of 
which iy regarded with great horror by every Vishauvite, 265. 


BHAKTAMAL—A Hindi work containing biographical sketches of the 
‘Vishnuvite saints, and storics of miracles performed by them —476, 


Waaxtt Youa—The road of fervent devotion, which is one of the 
ways for attaining spiritual excellence—399. 


BHALLE—A surname of the Punjabi Kyhettris—143, 
BuaNcaoki—A surname of the Gaur Brahmans—53, 
Buanvakt—Lit., storekeeper 
(a) Oneit = tadi-drawing castes of the Bombay Presidency— 
(2) The barber caste of Orissa—308, 
BuaNvARKAR—Prof, Bhandarkar—89, 
Baano—An intoxicating drag—367. 
teas rae of the inferior Dakshin Rarhi Kayasthas of 





Baaons GuAR—The hall in front of » Mahspurushia shrine in 
Assarms—i78, 


BeaRAT—Ono of the younger brothers of the hero god Ram—419, 


Buanat Mavtix—A groat Sanskritist of the Vaidya caste who lived 
about half a century ago—1€2. 
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BHaRarI—One of the surnames of the Sankarites—376. 

‘Byancava—A clam of Brahmans found in Gujrat—78, 77. 

BuasyaM AYANvOR—One of the leading advocates of the Madras 
High Conrt—07, 439. 

Buat—A caste of gencologists and bard«—66, 115, 

BragraT A trading caste found chiefly in Bombay and Sindh— 


Buarnacakr—A class of KSynathas found in Upper India—186, 190. 


BHATPARA—A village near the Naihniti Station of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, inhabited by a large number of highly respect- 
ed Vaidike Brahmans, some of whom are very learned Sanskrit 
ista—36, 37, 

Baatta—A Brohmanical surname~-73, 83, 


BHATTACHARYA—Lit, 9 revered teacher. The students of the 
indigenous Sanskrit institutions address their teachers as- 
The idants of the Sanskrit teachers use the word as 
their family surname: 7 


BuatzLta—A class of Brahmans found in the tract of country 
‘between Broach and Daman—78. 


Buvet—An aboriginal tribe of Central India—318. 


Buiksur—Lit. © begga The name ix applied to thone Brahman 
‘of the Deccan tho devote themaclyex entirely to theological 
studies and the performance of religious rites~-72, 42. 

Among ihe Buddhists the name ia applied to rotigions mendi- 
cants— 





BuHOsAK—Lit. eater. A class of inferior Brahmans found in Raj- 
patane who minister to the Jains as priests, and partake of their 
joapitality—68. 
BuosaN DAKsHINA—Fee paid to 8 Brahman quest for honouring 
the host by partaking of his hospitality--2). 
BHOsFURIA—A native of the district of Arrah—6. 
BuOLANATH CHANvRA~Author of Trareis of a Hindu—200, 


BuonstayY—The surname of one of the superior classes of the 
Maratta tribe—149, 


Bagatiya—A surname of the Sanidhya Brahmans—5L, 


Buav Dasi—The late Dr.——, of Bombay—#9, 
BRUM—A tenure of a feudal character—111. 
BRViNHAk BEAuMANE—109, 


Biw8H1—A general namo of mendicants who go about naked—447, 

BwAManul—One of the disreputable Vishnuvite vocts of Gujrat—481, 

Buays Bama Sxn—One of the leading Kabiraji physicians of Cal- 
catta— 


Bruumacda—A caste of weavers found in Mysore—234. 
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Biiays “Ons of the tadi-drawing castes of Southern India— 


Brwea Saka—The King of Magadba at the beginning of Buddha's 
ministry—52L. : 

Bind—A low caste found in Upper India—289, 

Brera CHARANA Mutta—Lit., the nectar of a Brahman's feet. It 
is the name of the water contained ins cup or in the palm of a 
Berton’ hand, in which the toe of a Brahman has been dipped. 

reare many orthodox Sudras who never eat any food in the 
morning without drinking beforohand such weter 20. 

Bisa—Tho name of the legitimate nections of some of the Baniya 

auton of Upper Indin—206, 299, 210, 





BIspaNTHI—A subsect of the Digambari Jains, 535. 


Brgwas—Lit., a trunt. A surname common among most of the Sudra 
castes, and among some Mahomedans also~281, 


BIVAHUT—A section of the Kalwar caste, so called on, account of 
their not allowing the romarriaze of widows in Sagai form—238. 


BuackssitH Casrei—241. 
Boaruex—als. 


Boput Satva—One who is destined to be s Baddha—3i8. 
See Monier Williams on Buddhism p. 135, 


BoGaka—One of the names of the braziers of Mysore—249, 


Botpya—A surname of the Sanadbya Brabmans—51, 
See Vaidya. 


Bonners, W. C.—One of the leading advocates of the Benyal 
High Court—2. 


Book worshir—Abolition of idol-worhip leads generally to book- 
worship, altar-worship, monastery-worship or guru-worehip—38. 
Boe Sith Religion. 


BorasrpHas—A class of Gujrati Brahmans found chiefly in the 
Kaira district—79, 


Bosr--From the Sanskrit worl Base which means wealth, A sur- 


nane— 
1) of the Aguri caste of Bengal, 158. 

of the Dakshin Rarhi Kiyasthas of Bengal—179. 
i etthe Bangaja Kayasthas of East Bengal—2a4, 
jase. 


Beagua—A surname of the Inferior Dakshina Ravhi Kayasthas 
of Bongal—179, 


BraHNa—The creating god of the Hinda Triad—367. 


BaaumacHari--Lit., « student of the Vedas. An ascetic who weara 
garments dyed red, and lives by begging—376, 388, 


BrawMachakya—The discipline which @ reader of the Vodaa is 
required to observe ip respect of diet and manner of living—-388, 
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BRanMan— 

The part of Vedic literature which laya down the pppersmme 
for the performance of the great V ic sacrifices~345, 

Tho name of the caste that have the right of of tdging and 
teaching the Veras, and to officiate as ie the 
miley ana the mercantile castes have nro right of only 

(1) The position of the Brahmans in Hindu ipacioty “19. 

(2) The manner in which the other castes salute the Brahmans— 


oy The manner fur! gihich the Brahmans pronounce benedictionn 


a" Style i in wah the inferior castes have to addrens their letters 
‘to Brahmana—21. 
(3) Style in which Brahmans addres their letters to the three 
other custes—21. 
(8) The formula for inviting a Sudra to partake of the hospitality 
a Brabman--21. 
(i) me 0 Rajput ar the best persons from whom a Brahman can 
36, 
WA Bratman cannot accept a Sulra’s gifts without lowering his 
sition in soviety—20, 
it) A Ba hman can have no objection to officiste as a Purohit 
itunlistic prient) to a Rajput— 136, 
an me position of a Brahman ia lowered very materially by 
officiating ax a ritualistic priest to a Sudra—25. 
{11) Accorling to the Shastrax, 2 Brahman may eat cooked food. 
from the hands of a Kshattriya or Vaishya— 136. 
2) In shimtice the Brahmans do not generally ent such food, 





(14) Exce pal cipstoen among the Sarswat Brahmans of the 
unjab—I44. 
(4) A Brahman loves hia caxte status altogether by eating cooked 
food touched by a Sudra— 0 
(15) A Brahman may eat uncooked food from the hands of a 
Sudra, and aixo wich food ax ix cooked by a Brahman 
in the house of a Sudira—2i 
(36) The position of a Brahman ix lowered very materially by 
accopting the hospitality of a Sudra in any shape, whilo 
not on @ eojourn in the course of a journey from ono place 
toanother—. 
a7 hed bay who exercise tee erstewian ee Cura and have 


rahman, stisciples, have a bre & very bial jon, 25. 

{thy ‘The p position of a Brahman is ut ce Po ae yoasteriatly, 

oy He enrolling Sudrax of the higher clauses among hin 
Hieci plea—175. 

(19) Acconnt of the Brahmans of Northern India—35, 70. 

420) Account of the Brahmans of Southern India—71, 108. 

(21) The seni Brakmenical cantes—109, 117, 

(22) Brahmans, 118, 131. 

(23) Asa ‘Grahman alone can sorve as a cook in a Brahmanical 
family, and as in the familics of the inforior onstes also a 
Brahman cook is almost 9 necessity, the designation of 
Brohman has in ins pisces sae eaflered astrange degradation, 








and has come to 
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Buaguepioay, Larson 
"Tha ogi of he canto in Brahmanical legistation—4. 
9 Bucoeee of tion in organising the Brahman 
(3) neestene lation it jing the 
@) logiel in organising 


bun Yunis PURAN—One of the Vishnuvite Purane—431, 
, 463, 


‘BRawno— An idea-worshipping religious sect, which was founded by 
Raja Mohan Roy, and of which the lato Babu om ee 
Chandra Sen was the leader for a long time. The sect is 
nomericailly very firong, Tae igchatee a Diner t ita members a 
of the best men of the country. It is at om divided into four 
nections, namely— 

w ThA a or original Brahmo Samaj presided over by Devendra 


ive Brahmo Samaj founded by the late Babo Keshav 
Chandra Sen~ 165, 

(3) Babu Pratapa Chandra Majumdar's Samaj—169, 

(4) Sodharan Brahmo Samaj, presided over by Pandit Sira Nath 





Buasusuna Kowae Seqi7 A Sonar Banign whe is now one of the 
District Court Judges of Bengal—200. 


Brasvixe—71, 437, 441. 
Brir.Hart—A surname of some families of Sanadya Brahmans—SL. 


Berewer— 
(1) The brewer enstes—2i4, 361. 
(2) Their low position in Hindu society—254. 

Burks1—From the Sanskrit wort Birakta which means disgusted, 
The celibatex among tho Chaitanite mendicants of Bengal call 
themselves Brikat or men disgusted with the world, purposely mie- 
ronounring the word, ests lst two ayallables fermone tt the 
Sanskrit words for blood, the name of which ought never to 
‘boon the lips of 1 Vishnavite 463. 


Buowna— 
(1) Hiv personal history—517., 
Q ern sored of Ms rligon and ita anbwequent dis- 


fg Nathbe of ha 
i} The moral princpice inculcate by his religion—Stl. 


erro Seton of goats and buffaloes by the Sakti worship- 
poru—44, 410, 


Buake—182, 4. 





One rta— 
(1) Derivation of the name—212, 
ita social condition in the last century—122, 
its early settlere—221. 
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‘CAMPBELL—SIx Geonar— 
bis 


ethnology of India—F2. 
his derivation of the name of the Gaur Brahmans—52. 
his description of the character of the Kashmiri Brahraant—5t. 
his description of the Kankanastha Brahmanrt—34, 
his account of the Kshettri caste of the Punjab—159. 


OaP—A class of the Barendra Brahmans of Boi whose porition is 
ae to ‘chat of tho K tho Kulins, but superior to. iy of tho Brotriyas, 


ounenyrin CastEe—246, 247, 
Canrounartaye—One of the early Christian socta whose doctrinen 
ant ractices were to yome extent similar to those of the Kowlx 
bhajas of this country—34. 
cusmes 


‘TR 
(1) Its in in Brabmanical legislation—4. 
2) Origit af the nltlitionsl cares and nib-castos 13. 
(8) Brahmanial ‘oxplanations of the origin of the additional 


(4) Castes ax ax rightly observed by Risley, is a matter mainly relut- 
ing to marriage—1}. 
(5) Caste was not meant to create sucial splita—4. 
(6) It has created bonds of union where none had existed—5. 
7} The regulations by which the castes have been made 
exclusive—I0. 
(3) The ne citicultin in the way of making s false pretension ax to 


te- 
(9) Absence of any cause of jealousy or ill-feeling between the 
different castes—4. 
{20} Gimces which lead to exclusion from caste—17, 
{11) Nature of the penalty of exclusion from casto—18. 
(12) Authorities by whom caste rules ure enforced—16. 
(13) Clean Sndra castes from whom 6 Brahrosn .may take a drink 
of water—224, 225, 
Caurnacy— 
(1) Not encouraged by Orthoitox Hinduism—5t5. 
(2) Nor by the Sikh religion—513. 
CENTRAL PRoviINvE— 
® ‘The Brabrans of the Central Province, 102. 
) ‘The weavers of the Central Province~230. 
(3) The goldamiths of the Central Provinco—244, 
(4) The agricultural caxtes of the Central Province—2¥4. 
CHACKHAVARTI~Lit. one pecupying the centre of acircle. Hence 
the lord of a district, a king of ing Tho word is pow tert 
by many families of Brahmans in Bengal—37, 
OBAHANWAL—One of the surnames of the Gaur Brahmans—3i, 
CuAnL—A surname of the pan-selling Tambuli caste-~203, 
CHarIN?URI4—A surname of the Sanédhya Brahmans—5t. 
OnatTanys— Lit. consciousness— 
(1) One of the surnames of the Sankarite Brahmacharis—39. 


(2) One of the names of the ‘Viahnuvite het of Bengal. 
tee Geurange, aura Nimod Mahapraihec ms 
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CuarranrtE—Followers of Chaitanya. 
Cuaxe-& surname of the Barendra Kayasthas of North Bengal— 


OnakILIaN—One of the castes of Southern India that correspond 
‘to the Chamars of the North—287. 


CHak1i—A name of the washermon caste of the Telegu country—908, 
CHALUKYA—The name of a tribe of Rajpats—135. 


‘(CHt4MAR—A corrupted form of the Sanskrit compound Charmakar, 
which means maker of leather—266. 
The name of the caste of 


Cuaman—A fan of yai’s tail or peacock’s feathers put together in 
the form of a nosogay with s handle 254, 


CHaNDEA—A surname— 


i oF ee inferior Dakshing Lek Kay thas of, |—179. 
2) 18 yaje iyasthas of East Bengal—| 
Of the Sonar ‘Baniyos ‘of ina 


(3) Bengal—i 

(4) Of the Tantis or weaver caste of Bengal proper—230. 
Cuanpra Gurta—Emperor of Magadha (320 B. C.)—133, 
CHanpnat—One of the castes of boatmen and fishermen—315. 
CHANDRA MapHay GHOoxH—One of the Judges of the Bengal High 

Court—177. 


Craraka—Onc of the greatest authoritios of the medical science in 
Sanskrit—163, 


Cwarakt—A clays of Brahmans found inthe Central Provinces. 

CHanana—Gencologists and bards found chiefly in Rajputana and 
Gujrat, 66-115. 

CHARKA—A corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Chakra which 
bar ont awheel. Charka is the name of the Indian spinning 
wi 232, 


CHaxtt—A surname of the Sri Vaishnava Brahmans of Southern 
India—439. 


See Achartu. 


CuarropapHya—Lit. the Upadhbaya (assistant teacher or priest) of 
the village of Chatta. A surname of some of the Rirhya Brah- 
mans of Bengal—38. 


Cuarrra SaL—8s, 


CuarunvspI—Lit. a reader of tho four Vedas: one of the usual snr- 
names of the Brahmans of Northern India—49, 51. 


CHavsk—A corrupted form of Chaturvedi—i9. 
CHAUBAN—The name of a tribe of Rajputs—135. 


Onazati—Lit. the six clans. A name of 9 section of the Kehet- 
tris of the Punjab—143. 





CHELLA— 
From the Sanskrit root Chale to gui Disciple—0t. 
Rights of gurus and their over their Chellas—28. 
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Ougrr— 
Derivation of the word—219. 
surname of the trading caste of the Madras Presidency—J19. 


Crip aka—An article of food. The process of its manufacture— 


CHIPLUN—A town in tho Ratnagiri district, Konkan—84. 
CrirPtya—One of the names of the tailor caste of Mysore—253. 
Cutka—A corrupted form of Chipitaka—tt, 

CxtTopkA—A sub-class of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat—76. 
CurrravaNa—A name of the Kankauastha Brahmane—83. 
Cuourma—A aurname of the Kolitas of Assam—197. 
Cnrorra—A surname of the Punjabi Kshottris—143. 
CHnovak—Sivite Namburi Brahmans of Travancore—104, 
Cuovisha—A class of Gujrati Brahmans found near Baroda—7. 


Cuownny—A corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Chaturdhurin, 2 
man in possession of the four axles. It wax at one time the 
official designation of vome public functionaries having very 
important jurisdictions. Tt is now an usual mrnaiwe, not only 
of all the Hindu castes, but of lao several families of arixto- 
cratic Mahomedans—37, 51, 162, 273, 28%. 


CHoMBa JHa—Once of the living Pundits of Mithila—n. 


Cuvrana— 
The sweeper caste of the Panjab— 314, 512. 


CLasiricaTios— 
1) of religions—335. 
(2) of the Hindu sects—365, 


Cieax SchRa Castes—The rights and privileges of the clean 
Suctra castos—235, 


CoN PECTIONARY—The castes that make confectionary —237, 7. 
CoxPrestonaL—Coremony of the Burldhists —8. 

Caxremioxan Rrres—Of the Roman Catholic Church—3, 

pl scat os connection with the prevailing opinions of the 


Ly HS. 
Cooct BewaR—See Koock Betak—255, 
Coox—Brahmans who serve ax cooky—43, 74, 76, 80, 91, 131. 


CovLtoma, MapaMre—One of tho immediate disciples and axsiatanta 
of the late Malame Blavataky, tho founder of what is-callod 
Theowophy—352, 


Countesy—Requisites of courtory to visitors—201. 
CHIMINAL TREBES—204, 298, 317. 


Ce: '—Buperiority of the cutlery made by Prom Chand Ki o 
Toe Kanchon Nears near Pi ae eo 
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Dapigran —Lit, school of manners. A Persian 
902, 446. work about Indis— 


Papier 4 oe sees of | of Gujrat Brabmans found chiefly on the banks 
DANURANTEI= A non-i ahead BRam-workshi; 
in Rajpatana—446. PRIDE neck Of Jeypore 


Dama claas of Brahmans found chiefly in Marwar and Bun- 


Deyaeica rh jict the de f th 
“hs Que who an peed lecrees of the gods, i.»., future 

Daxor—A celebrated Hindu shrine in the Kaira district, Gujrat—0. 

Daxor—A class of Rajputana Brahmans who are led by thi 
acceptance of gifts made for propitiating the ignant planet 
Saturn—130, 

DAKARINACUARI— Tit. observer of the right hand system of 
ship. 1¢ is the name of the moderate section of ihe Sakti atorers 
who eat tlesh-meat, but do not drink spirit 
See Zamackari. 

DAKHHINATYA Varlpika—Lit, Vaidika Brahman of the South 
A class of Eeshnane found near Calcutta, and in the district of 
Midnapore—35, 4. 

DARsHIN Kawat—Lit, the Bouthern gate, A surname of the Khun- 
daits of Orissa—1ih, 

Daxsuix Ranu—Southern part of the tract called Rach. The 
district of Burdwan—37. 

Daksniy, Ranaut Kayastaas—A section of the Kayastha caste of 
Bengal—174, 


Dat—Polves, much ax green kidney beans, black kidney beans, gram, 
&e. "Porridge of huskloss pulses which forms an esential 
dat every regular meal of both Hindus and Mahomedans 


DALAI—A wrname of the astrologer caste of Aseam—174. 

Datan—A brick-building— 266. 

DatraT Raw Daya, C.1.8.—A_ living poet of Gu} rat and the 
author of a book on castes entitled nati Nibandha ”—78, 

Dam—One of the surnames of the Dakshin Rarhi and the Bérendra 

Kayasthas of Bongal—134. 

Danpi—Lit. a staff bearer. The name of some classea of 
ascetics who carry a staff. majority of them are Sanka- 
rites—376, 380. 
there are among them Sri Vaishnavas—499, 
and aleo Madhwas—44l. 


Dangaz—A caste of shepherds found in the Mahiratta country 


DABBRANWA—See Maharaja of Durbhanga—47. 
Danrsee—Tailor. See Dirfi—253. 
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Darsivon—A class of Gujriti Brabmans--81. 

DaRPa NaRaws TaGORE—An ancestor of the Pirdli Tagores of Cal- 
cutta—120, 

Dak—Lit. a slave. A surname of the Sudra castes, and also of the 
Vaidya or medical caste of Bengai—1¢1, 179, 183, 184, 

pasar eatin: name of the father of Rama, the hero god 


Das KvTa—A section of the Modhwa sect --441. 


Dass awi—The ral name of the several orders of monks that. 
reg ‘Sankarachatya as the original founder of their secte— 


DasaMaRA—A class of Cnjrati Brahmans found near Aunilwary, 
Pattan, 79. 


Datta—A very common surname of the Kaya 
Tantis, Sadgopas, Ayuris, &c.—179, 188, 1 

Davparix—Lit, a sentinel, A surname of the Khandnits of 
Orissa—H48. 

DavayaNp—A Gujrati Brahman, who left home at an early period 
of his life, and mea Sankarite, mendicant. Ho received his 
education in the town of Mathura and wax one of the greatest. 
Sanvskritists of modern times. He organised a new sect and 
struggled hard to replace idolatry by fire-worship- 338, 

DeErINrri0Ns OF RELIGION -338. 


DesuasTHa—Lit. the residents of the country. The name of a 
clave of Mahar&ehtra Brahmans #2. 


Dexwatt—A class of Gujrati Brahmans found chiefly in the Kheda 
dixtrict—70. 


Dev—The Kayasthas, who have the surname of Dey eral; 
change it to Dey when they acquire an aristocratic Peaition. ” 


Deva—God. 


Devatava—Lit. the house of a god. Ordinarily used to donote a 
temple, Used as a surname by some of the Sanachya Brahmans 


of Upper India—5l. 
DivaNoa—A caste of weavers found in Mysore —234. 
Devaxgaua—A caste of weavers found in the Telegu country 


Dava RUKE—A class of Maharashtra Brahmans—9), 
Devexpra Nare Tavone—lH. 
Devi—Goddens. Used as an affix to the names of Brabman ladies—22. 


Dey—A very common surname the superior Sudras, and 
enpocially among the Kayartine of Hongal—1 , 183, 184, 

DeYaNpRa—A caste of weavers found in the Tolegu country2%, 

Pee shield ‘Desrer. One of the surnames of the Goalas 
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Drie ut abowman. Aciean Sudra caste of North Bebar— 


OHA Ot the inferior Dakshin Rashi Kivu of Bengal 
Hy Of the inferior a 179, 
8) Of the inferior Bangnle Kayuathes of Haet Bengali rie 
(3) Of the inferior Ba: Ira Kityasthan of North Bengal 84, 
(3 Of the Sonar Bantyas of Bengal 200, 


Dunakam Sava—A_ house for the accommodation of beggars 
mendicants—615, 554. . ane 


‘Dana Ras—Ono of the names of Buddha—236, 374, 
Duwwak—Fishermen—315. 

Duora—The name of the caste of washermen-125, 308. 
Duowan—A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris—143. 
DwuxranasHTRa—One of the patriarchs of the Mahabharat—424. 
DuvsaR—A trading caste of Upper India—203, 212. 


Dinya (HakITA—A Kanarese work giving an account of the life 
and doings of Ramanuja—3. 


Dime dne of the surnames of the Brahmans of Northern India 


Dinkan Rao—Minister of Scindia at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny 


‘Dinsi—A caste of tailora—253. 
DriawaL—A class of Gujrati Baniyar—218, 


Divag—A class of Brahmans found chiely in Bikanir, Marwar, 
Nath Dawra—G0, 127. 4 : and 


Divoxce—Allowed among some of the low castes—259, 265, 273, 


Doney—A corruption of tho Sanskrit compound Dwirred? which 
means a vader of two Vedas. It ig one of the common surnames 
of the Brahmans of Northern Indii—49, 51, 


Douka BRauMaxs—h4. 
See—Kashmir Brahmans, 


Dom—An aboriginal tribe Hving by basket-making, mat-makii 
Kon dnd wldiciod to thieving 268, Ste - “s 


Domestic SERVANTS— 
(1) The caatea employed as domestic servants by the Hindu aris- 


(2) The cartes employed ax domestic servants by the Anglo-In- 
diane—215- 





Dios —One of the meaningless syllablea which the Sakti wor 
me call Mantras, aad — ork nelly prrliored to 
oon superni having 


ral powers, but only 
7 ofl hen: hispered i to the eare of person 

: bya gare oe lect wi wi nt a 
‘DRADPADI—The consort of the five heroes of the MahKbhirat—420, 
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‘Deavinsa— 
‘The Sanskrit name of the Terileaneaking, districts towards 
the South and South West of Madras—-233, 94. 
Ht ‘The Brahmans of Dravira—%4, 
(2} The writer castes of—-192. 
(3) The weavers of —Z4. 
(4} The artinan castes of —245. 
{5) The tadi-drawing castes of —258, 261. 
(6} The oil-making caste of —264. 
(7) The agricultiral castes of —288, 
(8) The cowherds of —34, 
(9} The ow castes of Dravira that are employed ax domestic 
servanta by the Anglo-Indians—314. 
(10) The Sri Vaishnava sect of Dravira—44. 


Dupuawari—An ascetic who lives on milk only—405, 
DuaalL—A surname of the Panjabi Kehettris~-143. 
DuroawaL—A surname of the Gaur Brahmans—3, 
Dur.av Rau—Prime Minister of Nawab Ali Verdi—177, 
DoryonHaNa—One of the heroes of the Mah&bhirat—125, 
Durr—Mr. R. C, 


(1) His view about the Hindu caste system—3, 
(2) His official position —177, 


Dwartavavi—The school of Hindu philosophy accordi cl 
the human woul in # distinct pal an 4 not TMenticel nich 
the Divine xoul—440, 


Dwarka Nath Mirtna—A Kiynstha, and one of the ablest 
Tadges that have yet adorned the Rench of th 
udges that have y ch of the Bengal High 
Dwakxa Nat Tavone—40, 123, 124, 
Dwectwta Hocse— 
‘The several parts of s Hindn's dwelling house. 
(t) The female apartments—321. 
{2} The parlour for Fecalriog visitors—121, 
{3) The Puja Dalan or hal! for worship of idoln—167. 
(4) The Nat Mandir or dancing hail in front of the Puja Dalan 


{8) The flower garon for the of requi f 
flower marlon forthe supply of roquisltas for the worship 


ERLINGA—A Sivite shrine in the torritories of tho Rana of Uslai- 


ELEDUR—Degraded Brahmans who minister to the Naire as pricsts 


oe St 
i aes. operand! of the pricsts—Si, 348, 
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ExoLvsion FROM Caste— 
11) Offences which lead to exclosion from caste—17. 
{2) Nature of the penalty of exclusion from caste—18, 


waive Tes absurdity of the requisition male the priesta 
Talling apon men to have falc in them—aai, 7 ‘ne Priesia in 
FaRant—Corrupted form of papery nd Falahari, which 
‘moana an ester of fruits, An ascetic connie by eating fruity 
only—406. 
Farass— 
Atervant whose functions are— 
(1) To keep the heddingsand furniture in order—314, 
(2) To wipe off dust from tables, chairs, &c.—314, 
(3) To cleanse the lamps—31 
{4) To light the tam pa—314. 


FISueRNEN—315. 
Fiow! WER— Necessity of flowers for the worship of the Hinde gods— 


275. 

Frowks GARpEX—An essential part of every Hindu’s dwelling 
house—275. 

GacHHA—A Jain brotherhood—sH. 





‘Gavavuan--Lit, The holler of the club:~ 


(1) One of the names of Krishna. The deity whose footprints 
on 2 bluck of stone render Gaya one of the most noted 
shrines is usually called Gadadhar—461. 

(2) One of the srcatest suthorities in Nya. philosophy who 
wax au inhabitant of Nadiya, and lived about the bo- 
sinning of the seventeenth century. Among his descen- 
dlants the most famour, Pandit now living is Makamaho- 
padhya, Madhu Sudan Smritiratna of Ni 


GanAnIA—A caste of shepherds and bricklayers found in Northorn 
Tndia—305, 


GaMaLia—A tadi-drawing caste of the Telegu country~261, 
Ganak—Lit. a calculator ; an astrologer—173. 


Ganpna Baniya~—Lit, spice merchant. The name of one of the 
Baniys castes of Bengal—201, 


baat iy ie Gou—A class of Gujrati Brahmans who minister to 
the Gandharps or the caste of musicians—81, 1! 


GANDHARWAL~A surnamo of the Gour Brahmans—53, 


Ganoa Daan Kasinas—A learned Sanskritist, and the greatest 
‘Kabiraji physician of the last generation—! 


Ganaa Govinp Sinu—The chief officer of the Revenue Dopart- 
ment under Hastings—181, 
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Gancs Pusa—Tho worship of the rivor lormed on 
tenth day of the light halt of the month of. vor oa June and Saye 


Ganaa PcTRa—Lit. the sons of the river Gan, The designs. 
tion is claimed by, and applied to, a class of ‘Sonares Brahmans 
of a very boisterous character, who would act as guides to the 
pilgrims wh hether their xervices are wanted or not, and who claim. 
the gifts that they make at the time of bathing in the Ganges, 
soch gifts being quite unacceptable to good Brahmans~-127. 

GANGOOLY—See Gangopadhya, of which it ina corruption. 


Gancorapnya—Lit. the Upidhya or pecitat riest of Ganga. 
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Gaxto4 —One of the oil-making castes of Myrore 284, 
GANIGAR—The caste that weave xackeloth in Myxore—235, 

Gauss The dried leaves of a kind of hemp which, when smoked 

Tike tobacco, acts as a powerful xtimulant—3e3. 
Garat—One of the xarnamen of the oilmon of Bengal--264. 
cae NaYak—Lit. the commander of a fort. A surname of the 
chandaits of Orima— 148, 
uv of the fadi-drawing caxten of tho Nizam’s dominion», 


Gaur— 
. () The nant of the ancient metropolis of Bengal now in ruins 


(2) Aw name of the province of Bengal. 
{3} The namo of a class of Brahmans who have their chief 
habitat in the upper valley of the Jamna—32 
GauR—One of names of the great Vixhnuvite prophet of Bengal—463, 
Bee Vour, Gora ovranga, Nimai, Chaitanya Mahuprabhu. 
GaUNTAMA—Ono of the sagen who was a law-giver and also tho 
founder of the school of philosophy called Nya—47, 63, 
Gavori Komati—A section of the Komati or tho trading castes of 
the Tolegu country- 211. 
Gaval—The priests of the shrine of Gaya—127, 


GENEOLOGISTS 
a) Ghataean of the Rithiya and Birendra Brahmans of Bengal 
ti] Bhate: and Charanas of Rajputana and Gujrat—ii4, 
GessE00R4-—A caste of braziers found in Mysore —49. 
GnacauNn—A surname of the Gaur Brahmans of the Korukehetra 
country: 53, 
GHaNcul—One of the oil-making castes of Northern India—264. 
baer mahal the sido of a river or lake—443, 


 Matchmakers—28. 
“op he corns surnatns of familice who are geneologists and match- 
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meat, and is aleo eaten with 
GarbaT—An agricultural tribe found in the Panjab—285, 


GHAKPORE—A surname of one of the superior classes of the Maha- 
ratta tribe—149. 


GuHo#aL—A surname of the Rarhi Brahmans of Benga!—38, 


GHosR—A surname— 


(1) of the Kayasthas of Bengal—179, 183, 184. 
Goethe sel gopas of — 288. 
of the Gowla or cowherd caste of Bengal—S01, 


Giu1—One of tho surnames of the Sankarites—376, 


Gui--Clarified batter belt is weed in ted {n frying cakes, » Vegetables and. 


AR 

(ly Anal in Kathiwar, about 10 miles east of the Junagarh 
town, regarded as sacred by the Jains, 

QA clase ord Gujrati Brahmans—73, 78, 


Gir Govinp—The name of a Sanskrit poem about the illicit amours 
which the great hero god Krishna is said to have indulged 


(nati Nrpaxda-—See Jnati Nihanda. 

GoaLa—The name of the cowherd caste—125, 204, 

Goana Baxs—One of the sections of the Ahir tribe of cowherds—207, 
Goat—Sacrifice of gonts by the Sakti worshippers—44, $10, 
Gonu~A section of the Goala caste of Bengal—30L. 

GokaLK—A surname of the Kankinastha Brahmans—8. 


GoxooL-—A villago in the suburbs of Mathura where the hero god 
firiahna and his brother Balaram were brought up in their in- 
ney—44. 


Gouam—Slave. 

Go Kavarraas—& claw of Kayasth found in East Bengal— 
{eoLvemtTt—Castes—2H4, 265. 

oe } 00 Goata—29t, 

Gotra— 

Gonv—An aboriginal tribe of the Central Provinces—312, 


Goxn BRanwaN—A class of Brahmans found in the Contra! Pro- 
vinces—102, 

Gort CHANDANA—A kind of calcareous cl clay used by th by the mee of 
sonic of the religions sects in painting tl $50, 487, 


i An i ited form of rhich is if 
Gone nal ers Soarengs eich one of the names 


) Indisn sarge of the ‘soldiers of the British Indian 
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Gorrva—One of the divinities worshipped by the low castes of 
‘Behar—256, 258, 272. 

GossaIn—Bee Goswand, of which it is m corruption. 


Goswami—A Sompound wor word i, spasisting, of Go. and Siam. Tho 
latter word rooans ‘* 





Q . 
tain men, The compound Gongams many therefore be taken 
to mean "para of cows,” ‘Lord of the universe,” ‘ Lord of 
mountains,” “ Lord ‘of ts men,” &c. The compound iv wed a4 a, 

aresie by soe Brahmans as well as by the superiors of vome 
of the sects~51. 


GorRa— 
(t) The Gotra of o Brahman is the name of the patriarch from 
whom his family profess to be descended-—32. 
(2) The (otra of the other caxtes is the name of the Rishi who 
‘was the family priest of his ancestors in ancient times—3L, 
(3) Marriage within Gotra—4s, 56. 
Govux—One of the names of the great Vishnuvite prophet of 
‘Bengal—468. 
See Gouranga Gora, Nimai, Choilanya, Mahaprabhe, 
Goveanca—Lit. of yellow colour, One of the names of the great 
Vishnuvite prophet of Bengal—46s. 


Govirn Peasap Panpit—A Kashmiri Fenit who waa the pioneer 
‘of the coal mining industry of Bengal—dd. 


Govinpa Suani~The section of the Sikh wack: that follow Guru 
Govinda—515. 


Comma Suasrri—A Dassihs Beshinah of the Mabaratta coun- 
try, now ent loved, a ax a teacher in the Government Sanskrit 
College of Cafeut 


Govinp Fes ras lo last Sikh Garu~504, 

Grada Brrna~Lit. a Brahman who knows the planets : an astro- 
Roger--173. 

GraHacnanya—A teacher of astronomy : an astrologer—173, 

GrauLot—A tribe of the Rajpute—135, 

GuaNntH—Book. The sacred sriptares of the Sikhs—G14, 

Gnassta—One of the criminal tribes of Rajputana—318, 

GumtastHs—Lit, living in a house. The laity—82, 378, 390, 


Quaa~A of the Dakshina Rarhi sand the Bat 
Hie py ent Pn ine iand the Bangaja Kiyas- 


GuiIn—A surname of the weaver caste of Benga!—230, 

GuraRn—A pastoral tribe of North-Western India —208, 

Gusak Bantva—A class of Gujrat! Baniyas—216, 

Gui Gor 4 class of Brahmans found in Rajputana and Gojrat— 
I 
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Guseat— 
@ The Brahmans of Gujt st. 
Bama Fi 


ee 
a 
& 
see 


23, 
he porition ofthe potir cate in Gojrat—240, 


The Swami eckya ect of G at—472. 
(9) The Bij Margi sect of Guj 

Gurra—Lit, concealed. A of the Vaidya o 
Pra Lit al Tato ae one surname ya or 


Guata—The caste that drape in Oriewa—239, 


Goru— 

(1) Originally meant a teacher of the Notas? 27. 

(2} The designation is now claimed by, and applied to, the 
Brahmans who whisper certain meaningless aylinbles or 
short texts into the ears of their followers, and iny 
atroct them to repeat them s certain number of times 
silently every day—27. 

(3) The two main classes of Gurus— 

i) Veit Gurs—25. 





{b) Vaishnava Gura—25. 
(4) The Tantric Gurus inculcate the rorship of, the female 


organ of generation and the consorts of Si 

(5) The Vaishnava Gurus teach their followere to worship either 
Vishna himself or one of bis various incarnations—25. 

(6) The claims made by the Guru for being worshipped as 
Siva or Krishna, and for treating the iple as his pro- 

fu] ey a il tee. eta, ad te /mecoanlty, of a 


@) ‘The high positon of. the Tantric Gurus baving only 


GQuxv Das Baxerst—Mr. Justice—of the High Court of Bengal—42, 





Hanptya-—Lit. turmeric growers. A section of the agricultural 
caste of Northern India called Kachi—277. 


‘Harsona~—One of the criminal tribes of Upper India—317. 


Hawasica~—A class of Brahmans found chiefly in the Hassan 
Division of Mysore—91. 


Hasam—A barber—306. 
Hasna—Lit. one thousand, A common surname among all 
the castes—158, 283. bad 


Have Kaxnataka~A class of Mysore Brahmans—®2. 
Hatta Jua—One of the living Sanskritists of Mithila—48. 
Ha.wa—a kind of sweetment—238. 

Haiwi—The swectmoat-making caste of Upper India--238, 
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Hanpe—A surname of the Panjabi Kehettris—143. 

Haz Govinn—The sixth Sikh Gura—50l. 

Hani—Sweeper caste—317, 493, 

Hani Monon Szn—A Vaidya of Bengal who was for some years 
Prime Minister of Jeypore—165. * _ 

‘Haat Naru Vivyaratna—One of the leading Kabiraji physicians 
‘of Caleatta 160. a Rae Pe 

Harish Cusnpka MuKensi—The late Babu—One of the greatent. 
of Indian pudliclate—176, 

Hantrwal—A surname of the Gaur Brahmans—53, 


Haxiyansa—The supplement of the t Sanskrit epic 
Muhabirat—431." on. bi " 


Hak Kuisnex—The eighth Sikh Gara—S02. 

Haz Rao—The seventh Sikh Garu—502, 

Hassona—A clase of Gujrati Baniyas—218, 

Hasta MaLaka—One of tho immediate disciples of Sankaracharyx 


Ts. 
‘Hasminos, WaRReN—First Governor-General of India—-39, 181, 470, 
Hatua Pravirika—One of the sacred books of the Kanfat Yo,ix 


Han— 
A corruption of the Sanskrit word Hasti, which means an 
‘elephant. A surname— 
(1) of the Kbandaits of Orissa—148, 
2) of the Aguris of Burdwan—138. 


Havika—A class of Karnati Brahmans deriving their designation 
from Haiga, the ancient name of North Kanara—8l. 

Hesex—Bishop Heber’s account of Swami Narayan—475. 

Heucanroa—A class of the oil-making caste of Mysore whose wills 
‘are made of stone, and worked by yoking a pair of oxen at a 
‘time—264. 

Hem Cuanpua Banensi—A living poet of Bengal—3. 

Hoox Swinorsa— Formerly i by the low oe in fe 
wocond week propitiat iva. Now 
utopped by the ‘Brith Uoverument 300 


Hoote& mocaningless syllable of the same nature as Doong. 


“ Hore”—One of the weekly newspapers of Calcutta—170, 
Hou—A surname of the inferior Dakshin Rerbi Kiyasthas of 
Bengal—189, 


Huwo—One of the meaningless syllables of the same nature as 
Hoong and Doong—2. 


Huev—A class of Brahmans found in North Kanara—@2, 
Huxx Tstanc—The great Chinese traveller—70. 
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Homan Sacnurivr— 
Very rare in practice cree in ancient times—87, 88, 411. 
An explanation fn to the reason of ite belay reoam- 


in the Shastras—&8, 343, 391, 
Box, 8mm Witttam—His account of ‘oe ‘Shasbani Brahmans 


ima—61. 
his account of the Kolitas of Assam—196, 


Housarwi—A class of di found in the Ocntral 
Provinces and the sdegended, Beabmans foun ue, 


Ipiaa-—One of the éadi-drawing castes of the Deccan—2, 261, 312, 
InotarRy— 
(1) Its advantages a8 compared with those of fire-worship— 


B37, 338, 
(2) Abolition of idolats leads to book-worship, 
altar-worship, monavtery- ‘woratip or gutu-worship—338. 
ILLaWAR—A tadi-drawing caste of Soutbern India—24, 258. 
DaceeT ARON —The use of incantations 93 a weapon of priesteraft— 


“Inntay Migror”-—One of the daily news, of Calcutta, 
edited by Babu Narendra Nath Sen—165, f feel 


Txpygo—The Kaibsrta employés of the indigo planters of Nadiya~— 


Ixpourta—A suename of the Gaur Brahmans—33. 
INTERMARHIAGE— 
(1) Tntermarriage between the different castes ia not allowed 
in the present age—It. 
(2) The laws, pecan a ee sentiments by which intermarri- 


(3) afore imes intermarriage was allowed xo far that a 
seeniof superior caste could take a girl from a lower 
caste—1L. 


Esuwak CHANDRA VipyasagaR—i0, 








Jawal—The sacrifice of an animal with Mahomedan ceremonles—272. 
JAVANATE—The famous Vishnuvite shrine at Puri~63, 314. 


TAIN—A sect of which a great many of the mercantile caste of U; 
India are mombors—348.. rl 
Jaiswan—The name— 
(1) of a class of Raniyas found in Upper India—208, 215. 
(2) of a class of Kalware—257, 
(3) of a class of Karmis—271, 


STatwaR—A section of the Maithils Brahmans—46. 


Tata Dana TaPasni—Ascetics who keep thewwolves under @ jet 
of water at all seasons—406. 


JALALIYA—~A Mabomedan sect resemblit some respects the 
Hindu Karta Bhajas of Bengal—34, chi 
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JALASHAYI—Ascetics who keep themeelves immersed in water from: 
auneet to sanrise—405. 


JamBo—A class of Gajrati Brahmans deriving their name from the: 
town of Jambusara in the district of Broach—79. 

JANA—A surname 
(l) of the ‘Khandaits of Orisea—148. 

abe of the the Aguris of Burdwan—18, 

(3) of ibartas of Midnapur -281. 

JANARY4—Tho name of « clasa of Baniyas found in Uppor India— 

dase Hindi corruption of the Sanskrit compound Y¢ nn Fe Leu 
ta, which moans the sacrificial thread. In Bonyali 
that’ is called paita—147. 

FANGAMA—The priests of the Lingaits—396. 


Taba Sanvua—King of Magadha, killed i ae aduel by one of the 
Pandava horoes of the Mah&bhirat -42 


J ees aurniene of the inferior Dakshin meat Kayasthas of Bengal 





datma A waa tribe found chiefly in the Panjab—145, 285, 


Ghieta of the Jat tribe—145. “a 
ir al BScythic origin, 
The majority of the Sikhs arc Jat«—S12, 


JaTIa—One of the castes of Rajputana that have the same status 
‘and occupations as the Chamars—268. 


Jeuta Kateazta—A caste of boatmen and fishermen found in 
Northern India—315. 


JHA—A corrupted form of the Hanukrit word Upadhya which means 
an assistant teacher or priest—46. 


THARA Baauuaze One of the names of the Brahmans of the Contral 
Provinces—103, 


JuAROLA—A class of Gujrati Baniyas—21k. 
a mrwarch caste of fishermen and water carriors in the Panjab— 


JHCNDIA~-A surname of the Gaur Brahmans~—53. 
JtsHOTA—The name of an ancient town of Bundelkhand—70, 
Suugmas The name of a class of Brahmans found in Bundel- 
nd—TU, 
SJiva—Lit, A victorious person. One of tho names of Buddha. The 
genoral name of the Jaina saints—U49, 


Iwaxa Yoos—Tho rosd of philosophy, which is one of tho means 
for attaining spiritual superiority—300. 


Inatt ANE A Gujrati work on caste by Mr. Dalpat Ram 
Gnatt Nibandha, 
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J00—A mation of the Malthile, Brahmans—t?, 
Bee Yoga. 


Jostt—A corrupted form of the Sanskrit word Jotishi which means 
‘an astronomer—83. 


Jouus MatH—The name of & Sankarite monastery on the Hima- 
Jayan slopes in tho district of Garwal—375. 


JOTINAGARA—One of the oil-making castes of Kanara—264. 
Jorisoga Mona Tagore, Sin, Mazabasa—1%. 
JoTIPHANs—One of the oil-making castes of Kanara~264, 
JortsHI—An astronomer—83. 


AvUI—A caste of vers and repren -string makers com poser 
hoply of a descendants of ancient Toendicants ol Jeai 
orde 


Kastx—A poet and the founder of a religious sect--444, 495. 
Kastkas~—Lit, king of posts or a king of learned men. 


denigaation | is ust aay applied to persons practising the Sanat 
ical science—l 


Kantrast—The profession of the Kabiraj—H 
‘The names of the leading Kabirajes of Calcutta 109, 162, 


Kacut—An agricultural caste of Northern India—277. 
Kacut Foob—Food cooked with water and ealt—135, 136, 144. 
Kanv GoLLa—A section of the cowherd caste of Mysore—30K. 


Kattan—A clean Sadra caste em chiefly as domestic servants, 
litter-carviers aud water-carriers—3i0. 
KArBARTA— 
(Q) Batis fut. ploughmen) or Chasa Kaihartas who are devoted 
agriculture—279. 
R Joie OF (From Jel-a net) who ave fishermen—315. 
(3) Tutia (lit, mulberry growers) who are sericulturists—278.. 
KAtKaYI—Step-mother of the hero god Rama—419. 
KALANKI—A class of degraded Brahmans found in the Central Pro- 
vince and Maharashtra—Ws, 91, 
Kati—The name of » goddess worshipped by the Tautrics—311, 406, 
Kattxa Das Datra—The chief fiscal officer of the Tributar 
State of Kooch Bebar—177. 


Katt Kumak Tacorg—A Brahman of Dacca who was employed as 
& factotum to a rich lady, and founded a new sect—404. 


KatixcA—The Sanskrit name of the tract of country now em- 
bracing the districts of Ganjam, Vixigapatam and Godaveri 

Katinas Kowati—A seotion of the Komati or the trading caste of 
‘Telingana—221. 

KatLax—A criminal tribe of Southern India—154, 318. 
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Ka1v—The oil-manofacturing caste of Bengal—-263. 
KaLwak—One of the castes that manufacture and sell winoa and 
apirite—254, 257. 


Kama—The Hindu god of Love—372. 


KEaMALsKak—A Desasth Brahman of the Maharatta country who 
waa one of the greatest of Sanskrit juriste—83, 


Kaman—Ironsmith—2l, 


Kanaki—The section of the Panchanam Varlu caste of the Telegu 
country that work in iron—265. 


KUMBALLATER — A section of the Kavarai tribe of the Dravira 
country—283. 


Kanab Kamaa—A class of Brahmans found chiefly in Mysoro— #2, 
KANAKKAN—The writer caste of Dravira—192, 


Kawana Kamwa—Kanarese Brahmans settled in the Teleju 
country—09, 


Kancatuona ~The name of the caste in Mysore that work in bra 
and copper—249. 


Kanpu—A caste of grain parchors found in Uppor India—251. 

Kayrat Your—A soct of mondicanta—403, 

Kanira Yoor—Snake-charmers—#04. 

Kanoptya—A surnate of the Gaur Brahman—53. 

KaNKANASTHA—A class of Maharatta Brahmany found chiefly in 
and near Kankan—83. 


Kanos—From Sanskrit Kao; Kaoyakubja, An ancient town aot the 
fpretion of the Kali Nadi and the Ganges in the district of 


Kanosta—Nome of « class of Brahmann found chiefly in the 
vicinity of Kanoj—13, 33, 


Kanwa-—Maternal uncie of the hero god Krishna, and the King of 
Mathura—4%. 


Kannali—The section of the Panchanam Varlu of the Tvlogu 
country that work in gold" 248 

Kanuagi—The vection of the Panchanam Varla of the Telegu 
country that work int brass and beil metal—45. 

Kanaant, Kanda Bantk—Lit. a merchant dealing in bell motat. 

‘The caste of Bengai that manufacture and sel! brass and bell 

metal utensils are called Kansa Banik in oie aad pure 

Bengali, and Kansari in ordinary Reem et 


Kaoxa—One of the low caates of Bengal--3i7. 

Karous—A class of Gajrati Bantyas—218. 

Kapritiax—An agricultural tribe of the Dravira country—28s. 
Karta vasru—The birthplace of Buddha—518. 

Karu—An agricultural tribe of the Telegu country—236 
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KaPua—A surname of the Punjabi Kshettris—143. 


Kaz—A surname of the medical caste and also of the writer caste 
of Bongal~161, 170, 183, 184. 

Kanana—Tho name of somo writer castes found in North Behar 
and Orisea—188, 


KAgHADE—A class of Maharatta Brahwans who are all Sakti 
worshippers—86, 


Karwakak—Ironmaith—-241, 
Kanwa Yooa—The ret Karms me Heerelty means “acts.” In the 
expression Karma Yoga the word Karma seems to mean sacri- 


ficial acts which are one of the ways for attain! itual 

exeellen , 469. ing 
See Jnana Yoga and Bhaktt Yoga. 

KABNAM—The writer caste of the Telegu conntry—192. 


KagyaT— 
as Geographical extent and boundarles—92. 
2) Brahmans of Kernat—92. 
Mysore. 
Barta NTN disreputable sect of Bengal—34, 485, 
Kartika—The Hindu war god—371. 
KasaLNaDO—-A class of Tailangi Brahmans—99, 100. 


Karabka--One of the castes that in Upper India manofacture and 
sell brasa and bell metal 


KasuinaTa—The name of the tast of dynasty that ruled 
ovor the district of Nadiya at the: of the sixteenth centary 


Kasut Narn Triwpax TeraNa—The late Mr. Justice—of the 
Bombay High Court—#8. 


Kaeuwm—Kashmiri Brabmans—i, 
Kasuta Sanui—A sect of Digambari Jains—355, 
Kasata SRoTRIY4—The lowest clasa of Rérhiya Brahmans—38, 


Kasta—A class of Maharatta Brahmans devoted mainly to agri- 
eulture—91, 


Katonuwa—The name of a tribe of Rajputs—135, 
Karu Baniya-~A class of Baniyas found in Bebar—216. 


Kavu—The class of Hindus who worship the rig 9 organ of 
generation, drink spirits, and eat flesh meat—St4, 400. 


KavsaLya—The mother of Rama the hero god—4i9, 
KavaRal—An agricuttoral tribe of the Dravirs country—288, 
Kavanca~—A class of Brahmans found in Mysore—105, 
Mavsernss— 


Liens gor ea 


The Kiayasthas of Bone Indla—186. 
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KepanwaTa—A Sivite shrine on the Himalayan slopes in the 
district of Garwa)—383, 306, 


KesaRWaNI-—A trading caste of Behar and Benares—203, 213. 
Kesiiv Onanpra Sex—165, 


Kewat—Tho Kaibartas are called Kewat in colloquial when 
contempt is implied—281, 

KuapayaTa— 
(1) A class of Gujrati Brahmans—79, 
{2) A class of Gujrati Baniyas—143. 

Kuaki—A class of Ramat mendicants 20 catled on account of their 
practice of smearing their bodies with ashes~444, 

KitaXx —A Mahomedan title of honour used 2s a anrnsme :—~ 
(1) by some B&rendra Brahmans of Bengal—42. 
(2) by some Vaidyas of Bengal—-162. 

KHANDart—Lit. A swordsman, The name of a semi-military caxte 
found chiefly in Orissa—147. 
Seo Sreshta Kandait; Paik Khandait; Orh Khandait; ond 

Chasha Khandait. 

KHANDRLWAL— 

(1) A class of Brahmans found chiofly in Joypore and Marwar 


(2) A class of Baniyna found in the same localitios—203, 20. 
Kuansa—A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris—143. 


KHATI—The name of the carpenter casto of Rajputana—A7. 

KHATRI--A carte of woavers found in Mysore—2, 

KuENORIYA—A surname of the Sanddhys Brahmans—i7, 

KkexNAL—A surname of the Gaur Brabmane—53, 

Kirat—An agricultural tribe of the Panjab and the Central Pro- 
vinces—2M4, 312, 

Krnv-Ganica—A class of the oil-making caste of Mysore who work 
with wooden mills—264. 

‘Kinvants—A class of Maharatta Brahmans—90, 

KisaNDHAN—A trading caste of Uppor Indin—H, 213. 

KisHont Moan GaxuooLy—Translator of the Mababhirat, and 
one of the beet English writers among the living scholars of 


KwuTa Dans Pat—One of tho leading publicists of Bengal in bis 
time—263. 


KLINO—One of the meaningless ayllables callod Mantras which are 
supposed to have a sacred ,and which either singly, or 
in certain combinations, are whispered into the ears of evory 
Hindu by his Guru. The ceremony in the course of whick tho 
communication is mace is attended with great formalties and ix 
called Mantra Diksha or Diksha simply. For thia precious 
service the Guru expecta to be and is actually worshipped os a 
god. ‘The disciple hes also to pay him heavy foes every year for 
propitiating him—28. 

Bea Hoong, Doongi, Hring. 
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Koon~A tribe of found in North 
— Daneclian agricultarists 

Kocian—A surname of the Punjabi Kshettris—140, 

Konan egren Itaral caste addicted chiefly to kitchen garden- 


KOra.ar ~The weaver caste of Dravira—2H. 

KoxaTia—A surname of the Kolitas of Assam--196, 

KoLi—Weavor caste of Upper India—233. 

Koti Gor—A class of Brahmans who minister to the Kotis as 
pricats-—-126, 


KoLrra-—The writer caste of Assam—196. 

Kovta—An agricultural tribe of the Central Provinces—284. 
Kowati—The trading caste of the Telegu country—219, 299, 
Kooct Brnak—A tributary State in North Bengal—155. 
Kowa —A caste of navvies found in Upper Indis—285. 


Koxsak—Villaces in Orissa inhabited Brahmans and also the 
other castes, and not by Brahmans only as the Shashans are—ti. 


Koni—Weaver caste of Upper India—23. 
Sy ig ancient name of the districts to the north of Fyzabad— 
a. 


Koralipanak—The name of & pergunnah in the district of Baker- 
ganj—3 

Kowzr—A surname of the Aguri aud the Sadgop castes—t58, 283. 

KxwuNa—The great hero god—423, 

Kunis PRASaNXa SEN—A Vaidya preacher of the Vishouvite 
tel 


ion—169, 
KanittNora—A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat—76. 
KysnaTraiya—The Shastric name of the military caste—137. 
Knuerrri- The position of the Kshettris in the Hindu caste 
system—138, 
KvBA—Ono of the marriod wives of Krishna, the hero god- -424. 


KvRKUR Ksnetrrris—A tribe of Keshettris found chiefly on the 
banks of the Jhelum—142, 


KULA SREsHTI—Lit, the chief of the tribe, The name of a class of 
Kfiyasthas found in Upper India—186, 190. 


KULHAR—A surname of the Panjébi Kahettrie—143. 

KOU Ay rection of caste that has the highest position—3s, 

KULLUKa—-The author of one of the best commentaries on Manu’s 
Code. Brahman of descen- 


‘He was a Barendra, and his 
Saris are mld tobe wow living in tho dete a? irbhoom—37, 
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7A} Bon of a king. 
Unmarrii ad persone — 100. 
{&) An abbrovistd form of Kumbhakar (pottor)—240. 
Kumar SING—The last great Rajput boro of the Sepoy War—6. 
KumpHakas——-The namo of the caste of potter»m—248. 
KOMBHABLI—One of the passes in the Woxtern Ghitn—S4. 
Kong aral Provinces and ajrat Soba yfentical wish tho eareis 
incesand Guj tent h the Ku: 
of Northern India 284. if 
Keyat Gor—A clasa of Gujrati Brahman who minister to the 
‘egricultural tribs of Kanbis as pricsta—81, 124. 
KUNdA GoLakA—A class of Brahmans regarded as degraded on 
account of illegitimacy—91. 
Kuw7i-—The mother of the PEndava herow of the Mahibhirat—434, 


Kogui-—-The chiof agricultural caste of Northern India--270. 


Korursuettra—Lit. tho land of the Kuru race. The namo is 
usually applied to the tract of countr; y round Thaneswar, near 
which the great battle of the Kurus and the Pandavas described 
in the Mahabharat is believed to have taken place—32. 


Kosn—One of the sons of the hero god Rama—i21. 


Kot Hosi—The name of the invisible spirit from whom the late 
Madame Blavatsky professed to have derived her inspira- 


tiot 


LaB—One of the sons of the hero god Kania—421. 
Lapu—A class of Gujrati Baniyas—218. 


Lana— 
A surname :~ 
(1) of the Sonar Baniyas of Bengal—2W. 
(2) of the sweetmoat-making caste of Bonjul called Moyra—238, 


LaBaRI—The peculiar surname of some families of Barendra 
Brahmans. 

LaksMAN—Ono of the younger brothers of the hero god Ram-—419, 

Tau praceaaya—< dne of the immetliate disciples of Sankaracharya, 


Laks at ash a, fodder of wealth, and the consort of the god 
Lat Bewari Dev—Aathor of Gorinda Samanta, Folk Tales, &c.—200, 
Lata~A surname of the Gaur Brahmans ~—§3. 

Lata 8apH#4Nn—Derotlonal oxerciee with a naked woman—412. 


LAURIKA— Brahmans abe fs ft the Vaidikas 
Walle pres oud stadents 1S 68 Be tie _ 


Laya—A village hoadman in Chota Nagpore—273. 
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Lexcum—A pleco of rag for covering the loins—467. 


Linca—Lit a sign. The male organ of generation, the name being 
Teuslly applied to the atone tna Tengen $F Bs Bias Lings that are set 
up in the Sivita shrines for worship~367, 


Lancarr—A sect of Linga worshippers in the fete. 120, 395, 

Lancs SuTRaM—The thread by which metallic emblems of the 
Linga are tied to their arma by the Lingnite—397, 

Larrex CaRxieR—315. 


Tape Ax agricultural tribe of Northern and Central India—271, 
danigt An agricultural tribe of Northern and Central India-~278, 


Lovaxa—A trading caste found chiefly in Sindh—204, 217. 
Lowax—Ironseaith—24t. 
Lontya—A elses of Baniyas found in Upper India~204, 214. 


Loxu--The Rerd Mr.--A philanthropic English Missior ho, 
Under tho ia of Bvitish India elation te lel, was punishedcs 
a coimine! for his efforts to expose the oppressions of the indigo 
y reo 


Lu Mpaka—A sect of the Swetambari Jains—355. 
Lenia—The salt-making caste of Northern India—65. 


MAvHIAVELIsM—The principle Divide and rule is not the basis of 
custe—4, 


Bie ee The founder of the religious sect called 
Madhava- 


Mapmavacuanva. Vipyakaxva—The great, Sanskrit commenta- 
tor and the political minister of the Visiauagaram Empire in 
its most palmy days—92. 

Maguava Rao, Six T.—83. 

MAanewa—The Vishnuvite sect of Kanara founded by Madhava- 
charya—441. 

Mavayanviva—Lit. apy ining to midday. Thero is » recension 
‘of the white Yaju which ia called the Madhyandins Sakha, 

robably on account of its being based upon the Madhyandina, 
Bohool of Astronomy, according to which the day is taken to 
‘begin at noon—86, 99. 

Mapuya SRENI—The name of a ure ef Brahmans found only in 
the district of Midnay 

Mapto—The shoe-making caste ea Mysore—267. 

MapuRa—Nelton’s Madara Manual—154, 289, 


MaauaYa- ining to Maghadha or the country now called 
aan haalae 
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MawabakYs—Certain form dible utter 
The Bivites, Sakti worshippers Dendioast Passe ee ee 
Sheie identity with Siva’ or with the Supreme rome Bria ae 372, 





MASAUARAT The great Sanskrit epic—s8, 158, 206, 417, 424, 427, 
Maga BrauMan—Lit. great Brahwan. A name ironically up- 
fied to n class of dograded Baleares eke accept funeral giftn, 
and whove very touch is regarded ax polluting by the other 
Hindos—129. 
MABAMAYA—The mother of Buddha—ild. 


Mana Pravav—Lit. the Great Lord :— 
(1) One of the names of the idol Jagannath, 
{2} Ong of the names of Chaitanya, the Vishnuvite prophet 
of Bengal—465. 
Manasan Pantut—The secular Brabmans of Oriwa—60, 62. 


peas Pxasarati GouTaMi~ Bacdha’s aunt and step-mother—i29, 


Mawarcrcelta—A Vishnuvite sect of Axsam—~47¥, 


MABABAJA—Lit. a great king. The designation is uy pphied to the 

aomi-independent Hindu chiefs and also to the bi big ndhotlers, 
In Northern India the Brahmans and the chief divines of all the 
secty are usually addressed ax Maharaja, the descendants of 
Ballavacharya beiny specially so caller 

(1) Semi.independent chicfx who Nare callod Maharaja or 

Maharana-- 138. 
Maharanaof Udaipore. 
Maharnja of .Jodpore. 





Do. of Bikanir. 
Do. of Kishenghar. 
Do. a 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. of Kerouli. 
: Do. of Kota. 
Bo. of Bundi. 
Do. Virianag: 





ot Conch Hehar-155. 
(2) Bhi ar, landuoklers who are called Maharaja oc 


Maharja at Benarex. 
Do. of Bettina. 
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Manarasa—({concluded). 
(3) Bengal remindara of other castes who are called Maha- 


Maharaja of Darbhanga—47. 
De, of Nodin—124, 141, 
Do. of Nattore—43. (Brahman.) 
Do. of Burdwan—143, 
_ of Domraon—137. Rajput) 











eee of Digapaiia 20g (he) 
MAHAKANI—Lit. the great queen. The wife of « Maharaja : 
() Maharani Swornamaye—226, 23. 
(2) Muharani Sarat Su 
{a} Hai Ditavany of Novtore—3, 


MawaAkASHTRa--The tract of country which stretches along the 
eastern stopo of the Western Ghats. from the Satpoora Hillx 
on the North, to the valley of the Krishna on the South. 

(1) The Brahmans of Mabarashtra—s2, Ot. 
(2) The Marattas—144, 
(3} The writer caste of Maharashtra—194, 


Manakatii—Lit. a great charioteer, hence a great General. A 
surname of the Khandaite of Orissa—148, 


MatanatTra—nee afaharashtra, 
Matanati —The language of the Maharatta country. 


Mauespta LAaLL SinkaR—One of the leading physicians and 
publicists of Calcuttu—283. 


MAWES THAKOQOK—Tho ancestor of the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
who first acquired the Raj—J2, 162. 


Manksui—A trading caste of Upper India— 
Mauir1—A surname of the Panjabi Kshett: 


Mauonta—A cliss of Baniyar found chictly in the district of 
Hamirpore—2, 2 


Martunta—A class of Baniyas foond chiotly in Bchar—20s, 216, 
Matriita—The poople of Mithila or North Behar—-33, 
MAITHILA BRranwaNs—46, 


Marrra—The peculiar surname of somo familics of Birendra 

Brahmans of Bengal—$3. 

BMAseubARe A surname of Persian origin common among all the 
canter 

MALAVI-~A clase of Brabmans found chiefly i. Malwa in Centra} 
Indin—70, 103, 


a ALAYLAN—The language of Malabar and Travancore—106, 














“e The caste that mpply flowers. 
(2) An agricaltural caste found in Northern India—275, 244, 


B, BG 38 
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Maria—Lit. a wrestler. A surname of the fighting 2nd trading 
cantes—148. 


Mat11s—A sorname common among all the castes—162, 200, 

Ma1o—One of the castes of boatmen and tishermen—315. 

Mawnasiia—The goddess who has control of the snakes—268. 

MaNpALIKa—R4o Sas VIBHWARATE NaRAYAN—G4, 

MANGAL—A surname—143, 

MANGALI—The barber caste of the Telegu country—306, 

Manoras—A surname of the Khandaita of Orissa~148, 

Manimonan SEY—A Vaidya by ¢ by costes and ono of the leading 
‘Kabiraji physicians of Caleutta- 

Mayxa—A surname of tho inferior pure Rarbi Kayosthns of 
Bengal—179. 

MaxmasLit counsel or advice such ass minister gives to a king, 

Vedic hyron which in ancient times waa erha pw be lieved to 

é ax efficacions as the arlvice of a great minister. The meaning- 


less syllnbles or epigrammatic texts which are whisperod into 
the earn of a disciple by bis guru—27, 437, 444. 


Manv—1, 155, 156, 159, 377, 388 and 419. 

Maraka—Lit. destroyer. The designation is paplied by ey of 
reproach to the Hali Karnataka Brahmans of Myeoro—93. 

ManakaN—Fishermen of Malabar—316. 

Makast—One of the criminal tribes of Upper India—317. 

Mauatra—The military caste of the Maharashtra country—149, 


Makavan—A gomi-military 0 caste of the Southernmost districts of 
the Indian Poninsula. 


MaxcrosiTes—One of the r Christian sects whose doctrines and 
practices were somewhat like those of the Kowls and Karta 
hajas of India—33s. 


Maru—One of the surnames of the Kaibartas of Bengal—287. 


Manrataar Ccatoa— 
(1) of the Namburis—106. 
& of the Nairs—107, 157, 
3) of the Komatie—22?. 
Ht of the Sakaldipi Brahmans of Behar—48. 
(5) of the Sarswat Brabmans of the Punjab—06, 


Manrvirora—Lit. dead burner. The Brabraons who claim to have 
the right of officiating as priesta at the time of cremation, and 
accept & feo for their service on such occasions—130. 


‘Magnaprati—A kind of Ly some varieties of which are very cool, 
deantiful and costly—269. 


Mastnani—Inforior Brahmans ivi agricultare snd 
sarady in Orlow and Gujat 0,08 Te even eee 


Marast—Up, rev. mother, The general name of the Vishnuvite 
nons of Bengal—465. 
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‘Mata—A monastery—376. 
Maruvsi—The name of a less of Kiyasthas found near Mathu- 
ra—196, 190. 


Mat-MaKER—200, 
Marro Rora—The cowherd caste of the Dravira country—304, 


Mavtiea—Lit. born of the root. The designation of the secti 
Of pga whew position tx inferior to that of the Rolin 
Max Mouiure— 
(1) his account of the origin of the Gotras—f1, 
Hy hin definitions of religioa—339. 
MaYRa—The caste that make eeeetoninla in Bengal—237. 
Mazant Sines—The name of the class of Sikhs who were origi- 
pally Churahaa or sweepers—513, 


Manggty gartm The Valdyne of Bengal and the Bes of Amam— 


MEGagTHEnEs— 
(1) Greek ambassador at the Coart of rt of Chandra Gapta.— 
(2) His account of the Hindu pantheon- 
Mrupa—A surname of the Punjabi mee ia 
Munrza—Swoepor caste—314, 317. 
Mxo—One of the criminal tribes of Upper India—317, 
MERCANTILE CasTRa— 
(1) of Bengal~"108. 
(2) of Northern India—203, 


of the Telegu country—31, 
of Orisea ~223. 


Mertnat—Certain varicties of sweetmeat made 
and eugar—237. with ght, pease meal 
a of the part of Rajputans comprised withi 
ame cont] 
nions of the Rana of Udaipore 63, in the domi 
The name of a class of Brahmans found in Mewad—06, 
Mp: 
mans of 
‘The Kaitertas of 
MOT The general naive of the works on Vedie 
name 
9 General name on exegesis by Jaimini 


(2) The name of « system of philosophy—545, 
A 
x queen of Udaipore, highly revered by the Vishuavites 


NAPORE— 
1} Ons of the South: Western districts of Bengal— 
‘The Brah Midnapore—45.. 
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MisRa—Lit. 9 mixture, It is one of the most common surnames 
among the Brahmana of Northern India. It is said to have 
been originally applicable to those Brahmans who stndiod both 
the exegetic Mimanse of Jaimini and the philosophical Mimansa 
of Vyasa—46, 49, 51, 56. 

Mrrata—The Sanskrit name of North Behar—6. 

Mrrrra—Lit. a friend. A surname of the Kayasthas of Bengal 
~179, 183, 184. 

Mopaya—A surname of the Sanadhya Brahmane—51, 

Mopu—A class of Gujrati Baniya—z1s. 

Moppa—A class of Gujrati Brahman—79. 

Mouast—The superior of a monastery. 

Mouiss Monun Rov—Tue Hon’sLe—#4. 

Moki 4 fareme of one of the superior sections of the Marntta 
tribe—149, 

ga bes class of Brahmans found in the Punjab and Kabul 55. 


Mokswa--Lit. liberation. In Hindn philosophy and theology the 
word ix employed to denote the liberation of the noul from ite 
tendency to transmigrate, and to have again and again a material 
environment. This tendency, whieh ix the cause of all its niiseries, 
raunot be shaken off completely aun for ever exeept hy superior 
wislom or spiritual acts of piety and fervour: d, 33). 

Mostek WiLLLiMs—Six — . 
his work on Brahnanien and Hinduiam—77, 513, 
his work on Buddhisin-~ 418, 523. 

4 a Not the highest development that religiun ix capable: 

of 3, 

Moxorasxt—A Maharatti poet- 88, 

Mota—A surname of the Gaur Bratimans—33, 


Mov kx1Ne— it periuds of mourning preseribed for tho ditfer- 
ent castes 


Mor Lat —Brahmans of spurious birth connected with the Madhwo. 
tomples of Malabar— 127. 


Mricua Katika—The name of a Sanskrit drama: 

Mecui—A caste of shoe-tnakers and musicians-—2% 

Mcpatiak—A surname of a wcction of the Vellular caste of 
Dravi 192, 

McpucLwax—A surname of the Gaur Bralhmans—i3, 

Mvxuoranitya—Lit. the Upadhya or assistant priest of Mukho. 
Asurname of the Rarhi Bralimoos of Bengal, a good many of 
ihn bearing it having a very high position in their custe— 





























Mberadacas & an in the 6 istrict tis, Mymonsing, whieh in thy 
residence of & num ni cra wi 
Birendra Brahmans, eee at 
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MuLa SaNct—A sect of Dignmbari Jains—535. 
MULx1 Navv—A class of Tailangi Brahmans—99, 
MULUK Dast—A Ram-worshiping sect—446. 


Murao—A section of sh agricultural tribe of Kachi found in 
Northern India—277. 


Mowt Baal—Dewan of ‘Baroda—17. 
Murry Swanl Ayak—Tie Lats Si2—-95, 


My#oue— 
{) The Prahuians of M; 


[ysore—92. 
‘The weavers of Mysore—234. 
& Tho follamiths My — 244, 2H 


) Tho tai drawers of Mysoro—26i. 

5) Tho oilmen of Mysore— 

i ‘The shoo-makery of Mysore—207. 

7) The agricultural tribos of Myvore—287. 
(8) The cowherds af Mysore—3 


(9) The barbers of Mysore 0b. 
(10) The washurmen 
(UI} The fishermen, boataea 4 and litter-carriers of Mysore—3I6. 
Mysouz Gazerrgen—93. 
Myti—A surname of the Kaibartas of Midnapore—[31, 


Navrva—A town of Bengal noted as the chief centre of Sanskrit 
learning in the province, as the birthplace of the é Vish- 
nuvite prophet ‘and as the metropolis of the province 
before its conquest by the Musalmans—36, 4 


Nac—Lit. en elephant. A surnamo of the inferior Kiyasthas of 
‘Bengal—170, 18s, 


‘Naca~An agricoltaral tribe of the Telegu country—26. 


Naoar— 
L) A class of Maithils Brahmaana—46, 
8 ‘A class of Gujrati Brahmans—73, 76, 
{3} A clas of Gujrati Haniyas—218, 


Xagaw Kowart—A soction of the Komati or the trading caste of 
tho Telega country—>'L, 


Naaagta—A trading caste of the Madras Presidency—210, 
Nacauwal—A surname of the Gaur Brahmans—63. 
Naowax—A surname of the Gaur Brabmans—53, 

‘Nat, Natx—Names of the barber caste in Northern [ndia—306, 


Nam— 
9 somi-military tribe of Travancore—108, 151. 
th marriage custome—It 
the names of their several sections—151. 


Nawm Vani clase of Toilangi ‘Brahmans who minister to tha 
low castes a8 pricats—126, 
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Raxovpi—A clase of Brahmans found in ‘Travancore and Malaber 


Nam DEvA—One of the names of the tailor caste of Mysore—253, 
‘Nan—A surname of the Tanti or the wearor caste of Bongal—230, 
Nawak—The first Sikh Guru—497, 

Nanva Kumaz—o, 181. 

amos Dates the descendants of Nanda, the foster father 


Krisbna, One of the soctlona of the pattoral 
Ses ann “Sor. xi 


Nawpa Vanix—A class of cocular Brahmans of the Telegu country 


Nanps—A surname of the Punjabi Kshettris—143. 
Nawvi—A surname : 


(1) of the ‘Kiyasthas of Bongal—164. 
} ot the Taste oF weaver of Bengat—220 
3) of the Teliy of Bengal—23, 


Nanpopea—A class of Gujrati Brahmans—79. 
Maxpyamt Bona—A class of Brahmaas found chiefly in Marwar 


RNaxorsa—Naked. 
Naxota Goga—Tho Highland ts of tho British I 
Hig! Regiment dian 


Naprr—The colloquial name of the barbers in Bengal —7, 


Nazapa—One af soe prone Biota Bindu Jerisiators, and, in popular belief, 
the patron sai 
Nanapica—A as of Gujrat Brahmant—79, 


Naka Neni—Lit. manand woman. A class of Chaitanite hexgars. 
who in their eleemosynary tours and musical performances are 
always accompanied wad existed by their morganatic wives—4s2, 

Nanenpra Natu Szn—Editor of the Indian Mirror—163. 

Nagmavi—A class of Brahmans found chiefly on the banks of the 
Narmada—7, 103, 


Naparpana—A class of Gujrati Brahmans—80. 
Nastx—A town of the Bombay Presidoncy—86. 


NatHa Dowrs—A town in the territorios of the Rana of Udaj 
‘where the Ballavites bavo their principel shrine 23, 455, 46." 


Narzam BadayaN—An agricultaral tribo of the Dravira country— 


Natxoral Caxrri—The trading caste of Madura—219. 
Nar Manvru—Dancing hall a front of a Hinde temple or chapel— 


Narrons—A town in North Bengal, the residence of the Nattore 
Rajas—43, 
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NavasaYaxa—The nine clean Sadra csstee--324, 325. 
Navvb—Castes that work as Navvies—265, 290, 
“i commander, deed as # surname by the military castes— 


aaatip ore ‘Then necklaces of the Vishnuvites are ue of be basil beade—167. 
Rudraksbs necklace indicates the person wearing it 
in a Sivite or Tantric—412, 
@ eaiates of stone beads are worn by Sanyssia who profess 
to havo visited certain distant places of pilgrimage SH. 
Ne1son—1M, 269. 
See Madura Manual, 

Neweprarers or CarcuTra— 

Indian Mirror. Edited by Babu Narendra Nath Sen—163, 170. 
Hope. Edited by Babu Amrita Lal Ros—170, 171. 

NiGaM—The nameof a clasa of K&yasthas found in Uppet India—396. 

Nraraxtia—A sect of ascetics—518. 

‘Nixaki—Mahomedan fishermen—316. 

Anearr oA Sanskrit commentator and jurist who was & 

yhman of the Maharatta country—83. 

Nm ba of the names of the + Vishnuvite prophet of 
Bengal—458. — 

‘NiMat—One of the principal Vishnuvite sects—449. 

‘NimpaLkaR—A surname of one of the superior classes of the 
Maratta tribo—149, 

NikMa4L—A curname of tho Gaur Brahmans—53. 

NiRMALI—One of the sections of the Sikh sect—515. 

Nimvan—Lit. the extinction of a light. The Hindo philosophers 
and theologians, by inculcating the doctrines that the human soul 
ia but a spark of the Divine soul, and that the independent exis- 
tence of the human soul is the primary cause of all the miseries 
watch 1s conderaaod to eufor by ropeatodbirtbe ans deaths 


have faught men to re; the extinction of it and its re-abeo! 14 
tion in the Divine soul as the Gent summum bosum whic 
thoy rust strive to ‘attain $90, 


BrrenaeD One of the calahsetsons ot ra prophet Chaitanya— 


Nrvogi—Secular Brahmans of the Telegu country—72, 98, 198, 
No10-~Basket-makers and mat-makere—317. 
Nontva~The salt-making caste. 

See Luniya, 


Nox— 
character of the Chai eniee nen, and the, chaemes from which 
they are recruited—467, 
admission of nuns into his aect by Baddha—628, 
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Nya—One of the systems of Indian 
Gantoma, the founder of the Ni sph. 3 
Chit uthorities of the Rvs 3 aioe 
Gan 





a Upadhya. 
2) Pakeha Dior Mixa ot Ailes, 
3} Udayancharya of Mithils—4s. 
44) Raghu Nath Siromoni of Nadiya—37, 450, 
(6) Gadadhar Siromoni of Nadia—37. 
NYacRapnavan Virtan—Lit. the banian tree grova monastery. 
Tho name of the monastory which wy erected by Buddha's 
father at Kapilavastu—27. 


oppay An agricultural tribo of Dravira called also Waddaya-- 


OLL-MAKING CasTEs~-202, 264. 
O4HA—A corrupted form of the Ranskrit ord Upiidhya which 
‘Weans on nasivtant teacher or priest—46, 51. 
Omens— 
Tie following are regarded as bad omens at the commencement. 
of a journey 
(1) Tha sight ot an oilman’s face—I8, 
(2) The sight of a washerman’s face-~304, 


Ong Kuanbatt—An inferior class of the Khandaite of Orisma—~147. 
(gints—The name of an ancient Egyptian od—268, 

Onsawal~-A class of Baniyas—202, 207. 

oun te Satnami Paltv Dasi and Appapanthi sects of Qude— 


PaprYaTcHI—An agricultural tribe of tho Dravira country~2s8. 
Pavlock—Padlocks made by Das & Co.—242. 
PAHOOLDI~Tho Sikh ceremony of bapticm—513. 


Park Kuanxvarr—An inferior class of the Khandait casts: of 
Orissa—147, 


Pakxt Foop—Food dremod in ghi and without salt or water— 
135, 144, 274. 

PakkI MerHai—The name of cortain varieties of swootments made 
with ghi and sugar—237. 


PAXULMATI—A class of scoular Brahmans of the Telegu country—90, 


Pat—A surname: 
(2) OF the Rajputs— 
(2) Of the Kéyasthas ~184. 
(3} Of the Telis—203. 
(4) OF the Sonar Baniya—200, 
{5} Of the Tontis—230. 
(6) OF the Kumar—240.. 
(7) Of the Goalas—Di. 
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PaLasne—A class of Maharatta Brahmans—91. 


Pat Oxowpry—An aristocratic surname essumed by the Teli and 
Tambuli land-holders of Bengal—293. 


PALIT—One of the surnames of the K&yasthas of Bengal—179. 
PaLLaN~An agricultural tribe of Dravira—238, 299. 
PAaLtava GoPA—A section of the Goala caste of Bengal—301, 


PALLIVAL— 
{1) A class of Brahmans found chiefly in the North-Western 
parts of Rajputnna—06. 
(2) A class of Baniyas~203, 210. 
Pan—The Indian name of the sromatic betel leaf—291. 
PANCHALLAR—The name of one of the goldsmith castes of the 
Central Province—~-244. 
PANcHANAM VARLU—The name of the group of castes that in the 
Telegu country work in gold, copper, iron, wood and etone—245, 
Payen’ Dacxt—An ascetic who has five fires round him at all 
times—405. 


PaNncu Dravina—The general name of the South Indian Brah- 
mana—%, 71, 


PaNcul GANGA GuaT—One of the bathing places in Benares—443, 


PaNcux Gack—Tho general designation of the North Indian 
Brahmane—33, 


Pancn Prrtya—The five Mahomedan saints worshipped by the low 
caste Hindus of Hobar, and invoked by the boatnen of Bengal 
at the beginning of a voyage—258, 272, 


PANCH S1LA4—Tho five cardinal principles of morality taught by 
Buddba~is, 





PANCHVAL—The name of tho of castes in Mysore that work 
in gold, copper, iron, wood and stone S44. 
PANDA— 

(1) A surname of some classes of Oriya Brahmans—O0. 

(2} One who touts for pilgrims or serves as their quide—63, 


PANDak OF JaanNatu-@3, 


PaNDARAM—Low class Brohmans of Deccan connected with the 
local shrines—127, 


Pape Ono of the surnames of the Brahmans of Upper India—49, 
Panxpit— 


1} A loarned Sanskritist— 
(2) Tho surname of Kashmiri Brahmans—5i. 


PANtGEI—A class of the socular Brahmans of Grissa—O0. 
Pansa~A surname of the Aguri caste of Bongal—158, 
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7H aman of an 
mae ol 
Kahet the Panjabi. 
tH ) Raker of the Pan; 
5) The Sarina tribes of the jab—285, 
bet castes of the . 
7} The castes that are em; as domestic servants by the 
la aristocracy of the rz. 
(8) The Sikh sect of the Panjab— 
Panst BapE~The third class of Maithila Brahmans—46. 
PAaNtt—A surname of pan-relling Tambuli caste—202. 
Panrya—A surname of the Gaur Brahmans—53. 
Paxvon—Vishouvite Namburis—108. 


PapaMa Hawea—An ascetic of the highest class to whom the 
ordinary rules as to diet, caste discipline, or performance uf 
Beran! yore do not apply, and who can take his food from any one— 


PansMata KaLawaLa—One of the immediate disciples of Bankara- 
charya—375. 


Pan Dae of the great Hindu legislators and the Gotra of 
ire man; 
0) Ont eda fain A ead 


(2) A sorname—5i, 
Pamasanrva—A class of Brahmans found in Gujrat—80. 
Pans NatH—Tho last but one of the Jain eainte—549, 


Paxta—One of the lowext and most unclean castes of tho Madras 
Presidency ~314. 


PankibsRA—The name of a tribe of Rajpute—135. 
Panta—A class of Brahmans found in Marwar and Bundi—66. 


Parvsiv RaM—One of the ten incarnations of tho god Vishnu 
‘but nowhere woruhipped ss such—84, 417, 418. 


Parvata—Lit, a hilt, A Sankarite surname —376. 

Parvati—One of the names of the second wife of Siva—372, 

PastaNds—Heretic—440. 

Pascuatya Vatvika—Ono of the claases of Bonga! Brahmans—38. 

Pascum Kapat—Lit. the Wostern gate, A surnameof the Khan- 
daits of Orisa —148, 


Past—Ono of the tadi-drawing castes of Behar—2i4, 260, 

PascratinaTH—A Sivite shrinc in Nepa!—-333, 

ParHak—Lit.a reader. (ne of the surnames of the Brabmans of 
Northern India—49, 51. 

PatisL—A caste of mat-makere—200. 

PaTNULKah—The silk-weaving caste of Bouthern Indis—2i4, 

Patota—A class of Gujrati Baniyss—218, 
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Patraka—Foreign Brahmans residing in Malaber—108. 
Patrasatz—A class of the weavers of Dravira—236. 
PaTvanpsan—A sarname of the Kankausstha Brahmans—S4. 
Patvzcab—A caste of weavors found in Mysore—234. 


Paox Lacr—A formals, by the utteranoe of which tho Badras of 
pper India salute the 


Saaees surname of the Gaur Brabmans—53. 
PAULMALI—Lit, flower Barend sopplter. ‘The caste that su 
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flowers, basil and other aaiven 
ere nee terha picts as, = 
PILUAt A mernanie of one of thes sections of the Vellalirs of Dravire 


PinDaki—Freebooters—318. 


Prnata—A section of the Rarhiys Brahmans of Bengal degraded 
™ alleged intercourse with Mahomedaas--119, ms 


Poo—One of the low castes of Bengal—317. 
Poopak—A shop-keeper who deals only in gold, silverand coins—308. 
Paepase Th business of » poddar—198. 


"Hom Chandra Banerji, a living Bengal—3. 
Mr. Dalpas Ram Dae, GLE ing pet ot Gare 


Poksrana—A class of bs 7 eeiaaons chiefly in the north-western 
parts of Rajpatans—66, 09, 


Pouty4—An agricultural tribe of North Bengal—155. 
PotvanpRY—261. 
Pongal class of Baniyas found in Rajputana and Gujrat— 


PpaBRU—Lit, Lord— 


Theewe yollnborntent _ of ve oy oa Nityanand, 
1 two ra wal an 
‘aro called Prabhus by ee et 


PRabanaJ—A surname of the Khandaits of Orisea—148, 
PEAKRITI— 
(t}) In Hiudu philosophy the term is used to denote the material 
basis, ty the transformation of which the aniveres has, ao 
cording to some schools, been crented—374, 432. 
{%) A ge tame of the female deities— 
PRAMADA OH4BaN BankasEE~-One of the Judges of the Allahabad 
High Court—42, 


PraMarika—From Pramana which means proof. A surname 
asmmed by the ineadmen of some of the low Budra castes 230, 
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PRAMsKa—The name of a tribe of ts— 235, 
Paawau— at 


PRANAMI—Salutation fee—21. 


PRasan—Lit. favor. Garlands flowore, swootmoats, cakes, boiled 
rice or curry dedicated to an idol arecallod Prasadi. The loavings 
of a Brahman’s plate are called Prasad by the Sudras—21, 


Paasayva Kewan Tacors—4, 119. 
PRAStAS—A ‘King of Kosala who was a contemporary of Buddha 





Puaaxoka—A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat—-76, 
PRATAPACHAND—Maharaja of Bardwan— 
The sect founded by him—488, 

PRaTAPA CuaNpks Moscupan—Leader of a section of the Brahmo 
soct—160, 

Pratarabitya—A Bangaja Ri; who, in the sixteenth century 
of the Christian ora. reigned asan independent king over some of 
the seaboant districts of Bengal. Hix kinglom wax conquered, 
and annexe to the Mozal Empire by Man Singh, the great 
Rajput xonerai of Akbar—1s8% 

PRATINIDHT—Agont 6, 

PRATCL CHANDRA CHATTERII—Ono of the Judges of the Panjab 

thief Court—4: 





PRavacwWat—Brahmans who minister to the pilgrims ot Pt 
(Allahabad) at the time when they bathe in the confluence 
the Ganges and the Jamna—1z7, 

Pre Caaxp Karwaxan—Maker of cutlery—242, 

aa ee Brahman alone cau sorve a4 a priost among the strict 

indus — 

‘Three main classes of prints : 

(t) The Purohit who gives directions which aro followed, and 
recites Mantrax which are repented, by the votary in the 
performance of sactifices and purificatory rites, 

) The Pujari who worships the idule in the pormanent 
shrines and who have a very low position in vociety. 

(8) The ¢?arw who whispers some meaningless xyllablesor short 
texts, and claims on that account to be paid heavy fees 
evory yonr, anil to be worshipped asa. 

‘The Brahman Gurun who have onl rahman disciples, have a 

high position in Hindu society —2 

‘The Brahmans who minister as purohita to the Brahmans and 
‘Kshatriyoa are not jel ax actually degraded persona, 
‘but are considered as having an inferior position—1. 

The Brahmans who minister to tho higher Sudra castes ara 
called Sudra aja. Brahmans and treated as semi-de- 
graddod persons—189, 175, 201. 

‘The Brahmana, who minister to the low Sudra castes and are 
callod Barna Brahmans, are treated in ev yaya de 

B— 


led persons whore touch is contamina| 
‘The Sikhs tare no prienia Sia. as 
‘The priowta of the Jaina aro Brabmans—553, 
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PuaR—An agricaltural tribe of the Central Province—24, 

Puja Datax—A hall in the onter part of a Hindu’s dwelling-house 
where idols are worshij occasionally. and which forme an 
essential part of the mansions of the Hindu aristocracy of 
Bengal—267, 

Pusani—The performer of the worship of an idol—00. (See Priest.) 

Pounonit—Seo Pricat. 

Purrtxa~An handkerchief used LA Jain monks for keeping off 
flies from tho mouth and nose—25. 

Ravita—The chief mistress of Krishna according to the latter-day 
Purins—422, 434, 452. 


Radia BaLLAVI—A Viehnuvite sect of Upper India who attribute 
ereater importance to the worship of Hadba than to that of 
ffrishna himself—434. 


Raanv NaNpaw—The chief authority of Bengal as to rituals of 
overy kind—37. 


Raauu Nata—One of the greatest authorities of Nya philoso- 
phy—ai. 

Ratia—A surname of the inferior Kayasthas of Bengal—179, 184, 

RawLs—Son of Buddha—il9. 


RaucTss A snyname of tho inferior Dakshin Rarhi Kayasthas of 
Beugal-17. 


Bat Dax—One of the disciples of Ramanand, and the founder of a 
relizions sect 444, 


Rarkwan—A clas of Gujrat i-Brahmans—7i. 
Rasa Kisues Chany or Naptys—I24,181. 

Rasa or Baxars-47, 

Raga Pratap Caany oF BURWWAN 3S, 520, 

Rasa Suite Cuaypka or Napiya— See Vaharaja. 


Ras Gint—The metropolis of the Magadha Empire at the time of 
Buddha—s2i, 326, 


Ras Gor—A clues of Brahmans found in Rajputana—6d. 


Rasect—Lit. the son of a king. The designation of the most 
important of the military enstes—6, 231, 


Ragevtasa—Gi, 

















ans of Rajputana—65, 138, 127, 130. 
iyas of Raypatana—20i 
«) ‘The Sivite ehrine of Eélinga in R: atana—409, 
@) ‘The Dacu Panthi sect of Kajputana—444, 

(6) The Ram Sanehi sect of Rajpntana—H7. 

46) Tho criminal tribes of Rajputana—als. 

(7} The leather-working castes of Rajputans—268, 


RaJsuuya—A religious sacrifice which only the moet ful 
ing in the world i entitled to colobraton 42 baat 
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Baxsarr—Lit, protected— 


Asurname: 
) of the Vaidyas or the medical caste—I¢1. 
8 ohh Rigeathas of Benga ae 
Rama—One of the grent hero gods of the Hindu pantheon—410, 
axD— he founder of the Ram-worh: 
Ramaranp—Tho foun -worshipping sect called 


Ramayvss—The founder of the Sri Vaishnava sect of Southern 
India—M, 4H. 


R. seat — The Rate ww SS) sect of Northern India founded 
— rehipping ern India founded by 


Ramayan ANA—An’ tare poom in Semgit about the life and adventures 
Raw Sane fourth Sikh Guro—501, 
Ramesh Caaypra Mitrra—Sir—-177, 
Raksowak—A Bivite shrine on an island near Cape Comorin—3R4. 
Raw Goral, Guonk—One of the best English orstora of the Inet 


‘generation— 
Raw Kamat Sex—Collaborator of Prof. H. H. Wilson ~164, 


Rax Monon Ror—44, 

Ram Nanaix—Rasa—177. 

Ray Sanzei—A non-idolatrous Ram-worshipping sect of Raj- 
putana—447, 


Bamvai—One of the criminal tribos of the Maharatta country—31k, 

Rawave, Mx. Justice—of the Bombay High Court—64. 

Rana SIxHA—Lit. the lion of battles. A surname of the Khan- 
dita of Oriama—148, : a 


Ranva GoLaka—A ~~ of degraded Brahmans fouud in the Maha- 
ratte country—01 

RanpayaNa—A curcame of the Gaur Brabmans—03, 
Ranga CHsRLC—Late Prime Minister of Mysore—97. 
RaNoRES—A caste of dyers—253, 
Ranarr 8110-133, 531. 
Raomrya—A class of Baniyas—204, 216, 
Raan—One of the names of the district of Bardwan—37. 
BanmtaThe pants st, 3 class of Erolmats fan 

ree d chiefly in the 
inet sorname ‘ the Rioteeetls Bnkaesa- 3 
Rastoat-~A trading caste of Upper Indis—2, 213, 
‘Ratson—The came of a tribe of Rajpute—135. 
Ratwsori—A district of the Bombay Presidency—l, 84, 
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Bavana—Tho monster King of Ceylon who carried away Bita, the 
wife of the hero god Ram, and agninst whom the god a 
long and bloody war ending in the death of the monster - 421, 


Rawal—-High pricat of the temple of Kedar Nath on the Himalayan 
alopes~i0S. 


Bawant KazaR—A caste of litter-carriors and domestic servant 
found chiefy in Behar—311. 


Revor Vapivu—An agricultoral tribe of the Telegu country—286. 
RevvaR—Onc of the saltpatre-making castesof Northern India—265, 
bac tng clase of Baniyas found in Upper India and Gaya— 
} 217. 
RicuTer— 
wuthor of Ethnological Compendium of the Castes and Tribes 











of Coorg~103, 

his account of the Amma Kodaga or Kaveri Brahmans of 
Coorg—105, 

BinuI—The holy legislators whose ordinances are regarded as infal- 
ible end binding, and from whom the Brahmase toe top 
to be descended--200, 

Rustey—H. H.. oy CLE 
hia work on the castos and tribes of Bengal—11, 


his description of the essential natare of caste—1l. 

his account of the Madhya Sreni Brabmans of Midnapore—45. 
his account of the status of the Bhuinbar Brahmans—110, 

his account of the Agarwal Baniyas—207. 


‘Rit aLIsa—The advantages of ritualism for purposes of priest. 
craft—3i6, 


Roasa—A corrupted form of Ojha, which itself iss colloquial of the 
Sanokrit word Upadhys that means an assistant teacher or priest. 
‘The douignation of Roja ia usually applied to snake-charmers 
and exorcista—46. 

Romwax CatHo.ic CaurcH—333, 

RORARIES— 
{1) Bail bead rosaries of the Vishnuvites—467, 

(2) Rudrakslie seed, lotus seed, and crystal rosaries of the Sivites 
and Téatrics—412, 


Rov: surname of the military castes—148, 


Roy—Lit. a rich man. A surname used by the aristocratic familice 
of all the caates--37, 162. ~ 
Roy CiatraaPat Sino— 


Roy Daanpat Sinc— }atinds bankers of Bengal—28, 
Rupga—A of 
Benge sozoeme the inferior Dakshin Rarhi Kayasthas of 


RuneaksHa—The rough berries of the tree called corpus 
Gantires in botenye Romsies oad necklaces of Rudratseae 
sued by the Blvites and Tiatries, and never by the Vishou- 
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Rer—A eorname of the Khandaits of Orissa—148, 
RuEMINI—The chief of the married wives of Krishna—42, 451, 462, 
Ber GosaamMi—One of the disciples of Chaitanya—s64. 


Sapoora— 
icnttural caste of Rengal—222, 
employod aleo as domestic scrvants—309. 


SapHaRas Buanuo Samas—4f, 

Sapau Kaan—A surname of the oil-making caste of Bengal—2h¢. 

Sagat—Re-marriage of a widow, from Sanga which mann associa- 
tion—200, 

SacdaRa~One of the surnames of the Sankarites—376, 

Sagaki—A surname of the oil-making vaste of Bengal—2it. 

Sanasta—Une of the lowest of the Chaitanite sects of Bengal—4x2. 

SaweT MABET—A place in the district of Gonda identified ay the 
site of the ancient city of Sravasta 187, 

Bane Ksterret—Kshettris of legitimate birth— 144. 

SazoaL—A surname of the Panjabi Kvhottris—143. 

Sais—A worname of the inferior Dakshin Rarhi Kayasthas of 

mgal—17Y, 

Saun—An agricultural tribe of the Panjab— 

SagsaNa—Lit. good men. A name of thos 
Mysore who are Lingaity--264. 

SaKaLpiet—A class of Brahmans found in South Behar—4s, 

SaKHa—Lit, a branch, The different recensions of the Vedas are 
called Sikbi. 

Saka Ram AksOOS—Tar LATE Dr. -of Bombay -247, 

SaKRIBaava—A voct of Vaishnavac who etfuct to te the female 
amociates of Krishna and bis mistress Radha--$s4, 


Sagra—Lit. worshippers of energy 

the naine iv applied to the class of Hindus who worship the 
female organ of yencration and naked imayes of the consorts 
of Siva. ‘Their favourite colour in red, aud they are addicted 
to ating flew neat, Some of them drink intoxicating liquors 

the majority of the Brahmans of Bengal, Mithila and Panjab 
inv Hakten of a morlerate typr— 44, th. 

the Karhade Hrehmans of the Mahratta country aro Haktas—Hbh, 
the Kiynatbay are mostly Saktss—179, 2808, 


SaxtTi-worsHtrriR—Seo Sakta, 
Sagyva Rack—The tribo of Kshatriyas in which Buddha was burn-- 
&29, 530, 






janigas or oilmen of 
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Sanya Sewr— 
(1) Possible identity of the Sakya Senis of ‘India and the 
Saxons of Europe—5, 
g A clam of the writer caste of U) 189, 
3} A section af tn agricalvoral tele of Kachion Sos 


Saxkya Sinna~-Lit. the tion of the . 
YA fg Waters Sakya race. One of the names 


SALE~A caste of weavers found in Mysoro—234, 


§41GRAM—Ammonite stones found at the source of the Gandak, 


and k Brah his 
and kor pt by 7, = mon eponees for daily worship 


SALva—Bee Sale, 
SaLvan—A caste of weavers found in the Telegu country—236. 
Salt ManuracrcRe— 
its former condition in the seaboard of Bengal—279. 
its abolition—230. 
SaLUraTion— 
(1) Manner in which tho inferior castes salute the Brahmans—20, 
(2) Manner of saluting Dandis and Brahmacharis—387. 
(3) Manner in which the Sri Vaishnavas salute each other— 
{4} Style of salutation practised by the followera of Kabir—496, 
SaMANT—A general. A surname used by some families in almost 
every caste—148, 158. 
Samaka SINHA—Lit. the lion of battles. A surname of the Khan- 
duits of Orissa—1i8, 
Sampuu CHANDEA MookeRsI—THE LATE Dr. One of the best 
English writers that India has ever produced—176. 


Sampau NatH Panvit—THE Late Mz. Jusmice—5t. 
SAMPRADAYA—An aesociation ; a sect—449, 


SaNaDHyA— 
Me colaee of Brahmans found chiefly near A; 9. 
@ surname of some families of Sanadhya Brahmans—5l. 


SANataN—Primeval— 
SaNaTaNn GoswaMi—One of the cnief disciples of Chaitanya—464, 
Saxgrepe—A class of Brahmans found in Rajputana and Gujrat— 





KYA PRAYER—Tho Vedic prayers which every Brahman is 
Sa eaired to eay at morning, noon and evening—30. 


g§4NaI—A musical inetrument of the nature of a flute—267. 
SanGa—Brotherhood of Buddhistic monka—{29, 


Saxionan- A ol claas of Raj ry Brahman: who are considered as 
fAcconnt accepting gifts made for Propitia. 
ting the planet ‘Satarn—! erat aati 


Sansoar—Chaitanite walsiarad who are pondicante io Bp Bame, but 
whe live a2 householders with morganatic wit 


B, HO sae 
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SaNKanacnarya—One of the of Hinda theo} who 
lived in the ninth century of the Christian era—9é, 106, 374, 


Sanxan Dev—The founder of the Mahapurushia sect of Assam—478, 


SANKAR DioviJava—The name of a work professing to give an ao- 
count of Sankaracharya'a controversial al victorioe St 14 


SaNKAHI—198, 250—See Sankha Banik. 
Sanxet—A class of Dravira Brahmans—B5, 90, 


Banga J Faric— Lit conch shell merchant. The name of a caste 
nd in Bengal whose proper profession is the manufacture of 

roen bracelets and shel! bugles. In ordinary Bengati the caste 

is called Sénkari- 


SanKRtTAN—Lit. _proclaimin, Bs, ‘The namo is usually applied to 
musical processions, in which the proceasionists sing songs about 
Krishna and Radha to the accompaniment of the music of 

drums and brass cymbals— 308, 462, 468, 


Sanxsi—One of the criminal tribes of Upper India—317, 318. 
SanTEA—A surname of the Aguri caste of Bengal—158. 

SaNYAL—A surname of the Birendm Brahmans of Bengal—42, 
Aanves A man who has given up all connection with the world— 





SAPTAGRAM Lit, the seven villages, Tt wns tho name of an anclent 
town of Bengn! popularly called Satgong. It was deserted at 
fhe time whon the Fortaguose fret Pantapiished thelr factory at 
Hooghly. The East india Railway Station of Trisbigha, near 
Hooghly, is on the sito of Satgong— 


Sarta Grawi— 
(1) A section of the Sonar Baniya caste—200, 
(2} A section of the brazior ~ 249. 


Sapra Sati—The name of a class of inferior Brahmans found in 
Bengal—35. 


Sanswat—A class of Brahmans found chiofly in tho Punjab—5, 


Sanswatt— 
(1) Hinda goddess of learning—375, 
2) Tho name of an ancient river now nearly dried up—55. 
(3) A surname of the Sankarites—376. 


SaRvsoPaRiA—A class of Brahmans found chiefly in the districts to 
the north and east of Benares—49. 


BaTaNi—A nection of tho Bri Viashnavas of Southern Indis—438, 
Sartroo! -A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat—76, 80, 
SaTHYa—A surname of the Gaura Brahmans—58. 


Sati—Lit. a chaste wifo. 
'1} The name of the firat wife of Siva—3l, 372. 
‘The burning of a widow on the fanera! pyro of her husband 


Satra Buama--One of the married wives of Krishna—i24, 
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SAURAsHTRIKA—From the Sanskrit name of Burat, A 
class of Gujrati weavers found in Mysore—-234, 

Sava BapHaN—Devotional exercise with a dead body—412, 

SavasHe—A class of Maharatta Brahmane—0. 


‘By some Sonar Bani 200. 
at and some weavers of Bengal—230. 
understand the meaning of thts surname take, for instanss, the name 
Vatiitave Charan Beal, ‘The sseantog of tue whole nuimo tat the poston bearing 
it fu devoted to the feet of Vaishnavas. 


Sen— 
‘A surname: 
1) Of the Vaidyas of 161. 
) Of the Bangaja Ki of Bengal—184, 
13) Of the Dakehin Rarhi Kai 2 of Bengui—179, 
(4) Of the Sonar Beniyas of 


Sexapati—Lit, comer: of an army. ai surname of the Khan- 
daits of Orissa—14s. 

Sx Gorra—A surname of the Vaidyas of Bengal—I61, 

Sentoa—A caste of weavers found in Mysore—234. 

SEPARI—A section of the Gosla caste of Behar—302, 

SEREEN Kenetrris—140. 

SERrs—27. Sce Agricultural Tribes of Mysore. 

Seru—A corruption of the Sanskrit word Sreshti which means 
banker.” The word is used as a surname by some aristocratic 
jen among— 


raili 
(Nike Rehetfrisot of the Panjab—143. 
2) The Bani 


3} Pho weavers ore ‘Bengal—230, 
i) The oil-making caste of Bengal—264, 
iiis= Ose of the éacli drawing castes of Southern India—254, 268. 
SHANDOG—The writer caste of Mysore—192, 
Suarar Suxpant, ManaRant—43, 
SuasHaN—Firman ; royal letters patent. Hence landed property 
given by the king—61, 
SHARAN BL EMAxa— High caste of Boptbers Orizes, 
ving t their name Fee Tae ae a ‘illeges gra ited to them by a 
seas ing of of oe gouney. and which sre "ttl inhabited by 
only: 


Suasres— Lit. the books that govern sock The term is used 
the general name of an Sanskrit worn ai 


Suasrai—A rho kk: the wed 
Sanskrit scholars of the cousicge aah rane by the 


i} — Co ft of 
umn Cocrapted om Swarnakars which is the Sanskrit 
SHELI—A sign worn by the Kanfat Yogis on the neck—-S07. 
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Saapipan—One ‘of the caates of fishermen in the Malabar Coust 


SReNAvi—A class of Maharatta Brahmans—0, 

Bueopin, PaNoitT—A former Prime Minister of Jaipore—i0. 

SHEO RaM BuAO—The first Sir Subah or Governor of Jhansi under 
the Mabarattas—88, 

SHERRING—His work on castee—1, 2, 288, 

SHESHADE! AYaR—Prime Minister of Mysore—96, 

SweraPata—A class of Brahmans found in Sindh—57. 

Sauseya Varoa—A class of Brahmans found in Mysore—105. 


SurtaB RoY—Governor of Behar at the beginning of the Kast India 
Company's rule—177, 189. 


Suonsgon—One of the saltpetre-making castes of Northern India 


SuRADH—A ceremony in honour of a deceased porson roquired to 
be celebrated on various occasions, and especially on the day 
following o expiration of the period of mourning prescribed for 


ioute Lae old town and 8 place of Hindu i grim 
within the territories of the Baroda Btate--75. aaa 


emmpearc! are AUpIcutaS- section of the Rigs Brahmans of 
‘ujrat- 


besa Tesh pone one who has attained the objoct of his aspirations, 
‘One of the names of Buddha—519, 


StHox AUDICHYA-—A section of the Audichya Brahmans of Gujrat 


StkHawat—A clase of Brahmans found in Jaipore—66. 


Sree REL me 
ts origin—497, 
(2) Its nature—510, 


Sign SuRctEs—515. 
pomaplrtae of the surnames of the Gaur Brahmans—53, 


alion, A all th ites 
eas ct i na iid common surname among he cast 


Stevan Lit. the chief officer. A very common surname among all 





SanXuE—A sorname of one of the superior classes of the Maharatta 
tribe—149, 


Srra—The consort of the hero god Rams, and tho heroine of the 
Bamayan—419, 422, 444, 451. 


SrraLPaTt—Lit.acoolma A kind of mat madein Hast Bengal—269, 
Srricapu-—A fadi drawing caste of the Telogu country—261. 
‘StvA—One af the chief gods of the Hindus—387. 

Srvacanca—THE Basa or—153, 
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SrvazI—The founder of the Maharatts, Empire—133, 149. 
StvanatH SHa~ror—One of the leaders of the Sadharan Brahmo 
‘Samaj—44. 


SIVOHAM—I am Siva, A formula which the Sivite divines utter 
every now and then—373. 
Bkaxne Punasa—Ono of the mythological works in Sanskrit~ 
Buaveny—Seo Golam Kayasthas of Eastern Bengal—185. 
‘Soe Agricultural Tribes of Mysore—81. 

See Agricultural Tribes qf Dravira—280. 

Sec Dhanuks—311, 
Swaucta—Lit, a student of the Simritis or the Hindu Codes of Law. 


In the Deccan the designation is applied to the Brahmans who 
are followers of Sunkaracharya—4, 98, 


SNAKE CHARMER—404, Seo Roja; see also Kanipa Yogis. 
SNAKE-WoRSATP— 


(t) By the Agarwala Baniyas—205. 
8 By the Muchis of Bengal—268, 

Sopt—The clan of the Panjabi Sireon fishottals of which the last 
woven Bikh Gurus were members—14! 


Sonam—Lit, “Iam he,” A formula sea some classes of 
nttor & every now and then to assert their identity with ‘he ai dive 

BOLANEI~The namo of a tribe of Rajpute—135, 

Som—A surname of the Kayasthas and the Sonar Baniyas of 
Bengal—179, 184, 

Sompana—The Brahmans who have charge of the temple of Som- 
nath in Gujrai 

SomVvANst—Lit, the descendants of the moon, The name of # 
tribe of Rajpute—135, 

SosaR—The name of the goldsmith caste of Upper India—244. 

Sonak Baniya—A trading caste of Bengal who deal in gold and 
silver—125, 198, 199. 

Sontya—A class of Baniyas found in Upper India—204, 214, 

Sorana—& class of Maharatta Brahmans devoted mainly to agricul- 


Somaritty 4--Appertaining to Saurashtra or the country round the 
wn O| 

Q Gorathiva Brabmans—90. 

(2) Sorathiya Baniyas—22s, 


SoRog1—Corrupted form of Sravak, which means the lay Jaina--555, 
Sourenpra Mowan TagoRE—Sin MawaRnasa—124. 

Sowtl—A surname of tho Panjabi Kshettris—143. 

SrasutTa Davaka—A Chaitanite sect—481. 

Sravaka—The lay Jaine—533. 
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Summrx Kuanpatr—‘Tho highest clam of the Khandaits of Oriess 
en 
Br Ope of the names of the goddess of wealth, ‘Used as a prefix : 
‘To the names of all living men— 
1 We ho’ ot of Geceasod persons who are regarded as 


aniensermec 


Surtana—A class of Brahmans found in Sindh—57. 
SnrmaL—A section of the Osawa) Baniyas—202, 207. 


RIM ALI— 
(1) A class of Brahmans found in Rajputans and Gujrat—06, 


(2) A class of Baniyas found in the same provinces—210. 


SRIMUKH-A decree or order made in writing by the Superior of 
the Sankarite monastery at Sringeri—@, 


SgIncERi-—A town onthe river Toombhaira, in Mysore, where there 
iuthe chief monastery of the Sankarite sect—16, 93, 175. 


SErrat—Lit. the abode of ‘ity. When a Hindu has to 
mention the place of re ‘of his spiritual guide, the rules 
of orthodox etiquette ire that he should pat before it the 

query is your Sripat? is the proper 

& Hinde to mention the place of residence 

of bis cole guide. _pometinnes, ed Formula ts jocularly teat 

in aa! sg newly married person to mention the p! of abode 
of his Biter inion Soe. 


Ber BANGAM—An island in tho river Kavori where there in the 
principal shrine of the Ramanuja sect—456, 


‘Sar Sammai—A section of the Ossawal Baniyas—202, 207. 


Bat Vamenavas—The usual designation of the followers of Ram- 
anuja and Ramanand—50, 98, 


Srrvasta—The capital of the anciont kingdom of Kosala identi. 
fied with 9 Nee, fer er now called Sahet het in the district of 





Snryaera—Ono of the most it of the writer castes of 
Upper India and Behar—286, 

Snornrya—Lit. a reader of the Vedas. Among the Mithila Brah- 
mans, the aoctinn ne baving the highest status, are callod Srotriya. 
ie the hi; on rains ae there hate cand th Brotriyas 

10 est ut ir en, BD 1e 
are inferior to the Kuline 96 46, 60,61. 


Svn-castes—Probable origin of the sub-castes and additions) 
castes—13, 


SuptapRa—Krishns’s sister married to Arjoon—427. 
Buppgopaxa—The name of the father of Buddha—5l9. 
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2} Baars Gl fede pied ioe hg Vedto yr 


Supe Setar Brahman who polaisters 2 & Sudra asa ritualis- 
tic priest—Gl, 234, 248, 272, 274, 281 


Sueata—One of the names of Soa 
Breny Ons of the surnames of the Brahmans of Northern India 


SuMITRA—Step-mother of the hero god Rama—419, 
ScNxxu1—One of the castes that manufacture and sell winc—254, 255, 


Suna Sext—A class of Bantyas found chiefly in the district ad- 
joining Mathura—208, 


eee surname of the Gar Brabmans—53, 


SURNAMES— 
rie OF the Aunts of Bengal—158. 
(2) Of the BANGass Kavastiss of Bengal--16. 
(3) Of the BARENDRA BRABMANS of Mf Bengal 42, 
4) Of the Banexaka KayasTuas of Bengal—184. 
(5) Of the BHUINHAR BRAHMANS~—113, 
6) Of the BRAHMACHABIES—3H9, 
(7) Of the DaksHIN RaRHi KayasTHas of Bengal—179, 
4 Of the DasnaMLas—376. 
(9) Of the DesastHa BRABNANS of the Maharatta country—. 
iO) OF the GaxpHa Bantyas of Bengal~' 
i Of the Gach BRAHMANS of Northern India—53, 
® Of the Gostas~301. 
12) Of theGuskatt BRABMANS—73, 
14) Of the Karnaxtas of Bengal—281, 
15) Of the Kaus of Bengal—264. 
116} Of the Kanos1a BRAHMANS—49. 
17) Of the Kansann—2o. 
18) Of the Kasam Beamaxe 
{19) Of tho KHanparrs of Oriasa—I 
(20) Of the Ksuerrnis of the Panjab 140, 43, 273, 
(21) Of the Kunwis—273. 
(22) Of the Marrnita Branmans—s6, 
(23) Of the MaxaTran—tig, 
3 Of the Ontya BranMans—60, 63, 
(25) Of the Oxsawats—209, 
at ot the Ragruts—135. 
Ot the Rannz Branmwans of Bepral—3s. 
ed Of the SapcopPas of Bongal—233 
i Of the SANADHYA BRAHMANS: of Ul Tndia—61. 
He Ot tho SANKARITS DasNaMls and BRaRMACHAEIES -376. 


@ of te the Sanswat BRawsane of the ee! 
Of the Sonam Bantvas of 


(38) Of the SaxvsuPakta BraluaNs—bl ia 
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SURNAMES—(Conciuded.) 

(34) Of the Sar VatsHNavas—439. 

re oF the Saivasta KayasTHas—187. 

(38) Of the Urrans Raker RT of Bengal—183. 
& Of the Varpyas of Bengal—I6l. 


Surya DxAsa—Tho name of a class of Kayasthas found in Upper 
India—186, 


Susanca—A town in the district of Mymensing—44. 
SusnvtTa—One of the greatest authorities of the Sanskrit modical 
sclence—169, 


Bvtak—A carpenter—246, 


BovaRwa Banik—Lit. gold merchant, The Sanskrit name of the 
caste called Sonar Baniya—190. 


SWaMt—An usual prefex of the namey of Dandis and Parama Han- 
mas-—386. 


Swaxst—The propor expression for speaking respectfully of Dandis 
Parama Hanwas— 
Swami ae iis -A religious teacher of Gujrat who founded a 
Vishnuvite sect that boon! @ large number of followers—472. 


SwakNa MAKaHI—Lit. golden fly. Metallic beads having the 
|ppearance and lustre of gold 34. 


Byaye heey election by ‘one's own choice. A form of Hindn 
now nearly obsolete, in which the father convoncs a 
meeting of eligible bridogrooms, and the maiden is axked to 
declary her choice by throwing a garland on tho neck of the 
candidate favoured by her— 
SWEETMEATY— 

(ly ‘The Mayaraand the Halwi castes that make aweetmeats— 

(2) The different variotion of the Indian xweetments—217. 

(8) The kinds of Mayara and Halwi mare xwoetmeata that may 
bo dedicated to the gods and eaten by high caste widows 
and orthodox Brahinans—237, 

© The kinds of Mayarn and Holwi made aweetmeats that may 

be eaten by only married women and children-237, 
SWETAMBARA~—The sect of Jains that clotho the images worshipped 
by them, and do not require their monks to go ahout naked-—553, 
See Diganbara, 








Ta—A surname of the Agori caste of Bongal—158. 

Tapi—Pstm juice, from fa/, the Sanskrit name of the palm tree—254. 

Taca Gatz—A somi-Brohmanical cante of tho Kuru Kushettra 
country devoted mainly to agriculture—92, 53, 131. 

‘TacoRE—A corrupted form of theSanskrit word TAdkoor which means 

“ God,” and is used by the Sodrae in addressing the Brohiue 

The Piralia, in order to avoid being treated a» non-Brahnia 
assumed the surname at a very carly period of their revidens 
in Calcutta, and subsequently corrupted it to Tagore for the 
purpose of anglicising the appellation—119, 
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‘TalLaNe!I—Appertaining to the Telegu speaking country—08. 
Tatasya—A class of Gujrati Brahmans—80. 
TAMBULI—Pan-growing caste~292. 

Tamtt—The language of Dravira—. 

Tanti—The weaver caste of Bengsl—230. 


TANTIA Tor1—83. 
TanTRa—Oertain Sanskrit soi ineulcating the worship of the 
" Female organ of generation in various aeDee, and sectioning 


the eating Eo sees eneat and tho atta of trong liquors 
TANTG-Appertaining to, or believing in, the Tantras—25, 
Tintric and Vaishnava religions compared—29, 394, 463, 
TaropuANa—A clasa of Gujrati Brahmana found on the bank« of 
the Tapti—s0. 
Tana—One of the names of the consort of Siva—408. 
TARKHAN—Tho name of the carpenter caste of the Panjat—27, 
TARWAD—The common residence of a Nair family in Malabar—107, 
TaTHAGaTAa—-One of the names of Buddha—i19. 
Tee Bananoor—The ninth Sikh Guru—303. 
TeLANG—THE Late Mx. Jcstick KashinaTH Turpak—of the 
‘Bombay High Court—89. 
Tetaca—An agricultural tribe of the Telegu country—286. 
Tevads Napu—A class of Tailang! Brahmans—99, 100. 
TreLZac—The language of Telingana—s. 
TeLrau Corntay~—See Pelingaua. 
TeLi— 


‘ono of the castes of oilmen—125, 264. 

an agricultural tribe of tho Central Province—23t. 
TELINGANA— 

(1) The Brahmans of Teli 98, 

(2) The morcantile castes of Teli, p21, 

(3) ‘The weavers of Telingana— 

(4) The 1 poldemithe, ironsmithe, coppersmiths, aud carpenters of 


(5) The lad Grawors of Tolingana—25L. 
(6) Tho oll making caste of Telingaa 364, 
ge a ageiealeaea casts of Teli nga. 788. 
cowherd castes of — 308, 
The barber caste of Telingana—306. 
TeLKULU VARLU—The oil-making caste of the Telegu country—264, 


TeNGALA—One of the sections of the Sri Vaishnavas of Southern 
Indis—97, 436, 

Tena PANTAI—A Jain sect—533. 

TEWARI—A corrupted form of tho Sanskrit compound Trivedi 
which means a reader of the three Vedas. One of the common 
surnames of the Brahmans of Northern India—49, 51, 53, 
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TaAxoon—Lit. a“ god.” Sarname aud ved 
ti bored dents cok Ss aaa 


Taakoon Manasava—Lit, hes es eerie 
‘an honorific expression the inferior castes in addressing 


rehansar 
same oxpression sed by Brabmans themselves in ad- 
dressing their ra iad 


TTHARAsst—A clase of sscetics who always remain standing—405. 

‘THaTAHERA—Ono of the castes that in U; India manufacture and 
sell brass and bell metat utensils—: 

THORI—One of the criminal tribes of Rajpntans—318, 

THUNRA-—Btone beads— 384, 


(i) The usual tiffin of orthodox Hindus and high caste widows 
ia well-to-do circumstances consiste of proparations of 
and curd—237. 
(2) oni ren apd married ladies are allowed to eat pakhi 
smethed male by the Ma; ‘and the Halwin—237, 
(3) The tiffin of the pooror consists mainly of parched 
rice, grain or peas—251. 
Traat—One of the agricultural tribes of Mysore—287. 
‘TitaK—Forehead mark—437, 
‘Trr—An agricultural tribe of Travancore—107.. 
Tregzas A i place ay pilgrimage. One of the surnames of the 
‘TreTHANKAR—A Jain saint—549, 
‘TrruMAN—A kind of calcarcoux clay used thes a Vaishnavas of 
Southern India in painting their forehead —417. 
Tiyax—The lowent of tho tadi drawing canton 254, 61, 514. 
TrvaB—Oue of the casten of boatmen and fishormen—315. 
Tozacoo— 
‘The following casten snl sects do not smoke tobacco + 


By The Sikh i. 


ro etna of 08, 299, 206. 
ie An 
‘thls aooount at the Paiiie Pallivals of gomleeee Ot 
his cocount of Bhinel aud 8 


his account of the Ballabhite hegre, 5, 
‘Topak MaL—tho 0 fret | mane Minister of Akbar, was an Agarwal 
to Colonel Tod—208, 


according to Sir € and ‘Camptell he Kehottri—130, 
the caine nin favor of the tare thet the great fuuncler wan & 
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‘Toaata—A caste of weavers found in Mysore—-234. 
fora Kya Avpicnya—A section of the Andichys Brahmans of 
Gajrat—74, 


TravasTainsa HeavEn—Lit. the heaven of the thirty-three divini- 
= Ons eee the Baddhistic heavens, See Monier Williams on 


pabeaabad aw name of the mark painted on the forehead 
by the Ramats—444. 

‘TRiGULA—A class of Maharatta Brabmens devoted mainly to 
agriclture—91, 

Tarroti—A surnamo of the Sanadhya Brahmans—5l. 

‘TRrruUNDRA—The threo horizontal lines painted on the forehead by 
the Sivites—375, 


Trivepi—A reader of three Vedas. A common surname among 
the Prekuans of Northern India —49, 51. 
"ewari. 


TuaR—The name of a tribe of Rajputs~135, 


TULAVA~One of the names of the tract of country now called 
South Kanara—104. 


TunaH—A carte of Northern India employed a bootmen and 
‘fishermon—310, 


‘Upgnya~A surname of the Sanadbya Brahmans—5l, 

Upsri—A town in South Kanara where the Madhwas have their 
principal shrine—104, 440, 

Unacn Kaxme—A class of Brahmans found chiefly in Mysore~91. 

Uman—A trading caste of Upper India—203, 712, 

‘Unao Karastuas—t96, 191, 


UNIverstrins—The castes whom the honours and distinctions 
conferred by the Indian Universities are sought—176. 


Urabuya-A teacher or priest whose learning and rank are inferior 
‘ta those of on Acharya or Bhattac! , 38. 


‘Urat—A surname of the Panjabi Kshettris—143. 
Upanavan—Investiture with the sacred thread— 


‘UranisHaD—Phik ical works in Sanskrit regarded 
Voile erature si san vertct 


‘Urrabava—An agricultural tribe of Dravirs—228. 
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Uren 
Wrest a! the sal-manufacturing caste of the Madras 
Prosidency—265. 

Uranca 

Uaats—An agricultural tribe of Dravira—288. 

Uxpaa Bano—A class of ascetics who always ‘the ht hand 
uplifted 403. beep the rig 

Urbis MUKHI—A class of ascetics who keep their face pointed 
towards heaven at all times—405, 


Uepua PunpRa—A vertical line painted in the middle of the 
forehead by the Vishnuvites and the modcrate Saktas—412, 


Unv GoLta—A section of the cowherd caste of Mysore—304, 
UrRvata—A class of Gujrati Baniyas—218. 
‘UrkaLa—Sanskrit name of tho part of India now called Orissa—33, 


Urrana Rara—The district of Birbhoom and the Kandi sub-livi- 
sion of the Moorshedabad dlistrict—1N0, 


Urrana Rarut Kayastnas—Tho writer caste of Uttara Rarh—-180, 





NADAGALES A. section of the Sri Vuishnava sect of Dravira—9?, 


‘VapdER—The mendicants of the Lingait sect—307, 
‘VabNagara—A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat- 70. 
Vavvca Narpu—A Tamil compound signifying “ immigrants from 
the North”—61, 193, n ata! bi 
Vari a— 
(1) The name of certain classes of Brahmans in Bengal, Orissa 
‘and Telingana—36, 4$, 60, 99. 
(2) The general name of thoxe Brahmans of Deccan who devote 
themselves to ecclesiastical pursuits—##, 
Vatyis—Lit. a learned man. 
(1) The name of the mevlical caste of Bengal—159. 
(2) A surname of several claxses of Brahmans—5l, 83, 
Vaiwalr—One of the chief towns of North Behar at the time of 

Buddha, proved by the researches of antijuarians to have been 

iandaka, in the vicinity of tho modern town of 

Bakhra, in the district of Mozufferpore-—187, 528, S34. 

‘Vaisunava—And Tantric religions compared —2, 394, 463. 
Vatsiya Caste—general name of the castes that devote themsolves 

to agriculture, cattle-breeding, manufactures, &c.—7. 

did hot avail themeclves muctof the privileges of roading the 
‘Vedas and wearing the sacred thread granted to them by the 
Brahmans—7, 

‘VAJARE—A surname of the Gaur Brahmans—5i, 
‘VaKKALIGA~One of the agricultural tribes of Mysore—287. 
‘VaLopga—A class of Gujrati Brahmans—80. 
VALLABHACHARYA—451. Soe Bailaoacharya. 
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“a ATA) ‘The author of the Bamayen—421. 
2) A clas of Gajretl Brakmane—8l 
3) A class of Kiyasthas—101. 


VANIKaN—Tho oil-making caste of Dravira—264, 
VannaN—The washermen caste of Dravira—308, 314, 





-ARDHAMAN— 

My ‘The last of the Jaina sainta—549, 

gi The name of the district of Bengal called Burdwan— 
Vanoya—A rivulet which forms the northern boundary of Benares 
Vavapa— 

(1) A class of Gujrati Brahmans—8l, 

(2) A class of Gojrati Baniyas—218, 
‘Vepas—8, 27, 437, 514, 517, 545. 
‘VELLALAR—One of the superior Sudra, castes of Dravira—192. 
VeLLaMs—An agricultural tribe of the Telegu country —286. 
Vinaan One: of the fishermen castes of the Malabar coast— 


VELNAD—A clase of Tailangi Brahmans—99.. 


VenvvaNa—The name of a monastery at Giri to Badd] 
by King Bimbesara of Mn a siven to Bodie 


‘Vinwata—Lit. Providence. A surname of the Gaur Brahmans—53. 


Vipvarati—One of the earliest of Bengali pocts and the suthor of a 
large number of songs about the illicit amours of Krishna—432, 


Vus—Burname of the Panjabi Kshettris—143, 
Visa MARGIs—401—See Bija Margis. 
‘Vik RAMADITYA~133, 137, 


‘Vina SaTvA—A Siva-worshipping sect of Southern India called also 
Lingnite— 985, 385, 


‘V18aiN AG0R4—A section of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujrat—76, 


‘VisuisutaDwarra Vaba— Lit. qualified dualism. The name of the 
philosophy of Ramaau:; 


VisHnu PuxaN—The name of one of the Sanekrit oe or posti- 


cal worka on sacred history and mythology- 
ViIZIANAGARAM~Tho capital of the Hind Kingdom of Vijaynagara, 
which flourished for more than two centuries, and Be tm id 
by the Batmini kings in tho your 1565. * ihe, capital can sil 
‘be traced within the Madras District 


‘bank of the bhadra river ; vast ruina of 


tions, tanks bridges inhabited hyenas and snakes, 
Hunter's Imyveriat Gesostenr, Vale VE-oSh re 


‘VRIEAT—A dicant whi to ar it 
men one 10 professes disgusted with the 
Vowwia—An agricultural tribe of Dravira—288. 


of Bellary’ on the 
temples, 
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Vyas—The author of the Mahabharat— 

VyasxvTa—A section of the Madbwa sect—441. 

‘VyasoxTa—A class of Brahmans who minister to the Kafbartas of 
‘Midnapore as pricets—45, 


‘Wappava—An agricultural tribe of Dravira called also Odar—288, 
Wapsokoa—The section of the Panchanan Varlu of Telingans 
that work as carpenters—245, 
W: ALI—The last of the titular Nawabs of Oudh, deposed 
lord Dalhooslo in the year 1806-832." ’ ” 
‘Wanua~Ove of the most important classes of Dravira Brahmans 


Wangan Hastrxos—3, 182. 

Waxtal—A town near Ahmedabad where the Swamt Narayan sect 
have their chief shrine—473. 

‘WanrTHI—The washermen caste of the Contral Province—308, 


Weaver Oastis—227, 236, 


‘Wipows— 
(1) Remarriage of low caste widows in Baga! form—280, 285, 273 
(2) Hindu widows of tho higher castes aro not allowed to re- 


mal 

{8) ‘They are not allowed to eat cooked food more than once in 
twenty-four houra— 

(4) They are not allowed to cat pakki methai made by Mayaras 


or Halwis—237. 

(5) Pakki methat, though made by a good Brahman or made at 
home, cannot be eaten by n high caste widow except aaa 
part of her regular meal ut midday—237. 

(6) Parched grains are not eaten by widows—201. 

Wris0N—THE Lats Dr. — of Bombay. 
1) His work on the Hindu castes—-2, 
(2) His account of the Sindh Brahmans—b7. 
(3) Hia account of the Srimali Brahmans—67. 
(4} His account of the Pallival Brahmans—€8, 
(5) His lint of the Gujrati Brahmans—73. 
His account of tho Nagar Brahmaus of Gujrat—76, 





(7) Bis account of the Girnar Brahmans of Gujrat—78, 
8) His account of tho Tulava Brahmans of Kanara—14, 


Wis0n—Pnor. H. H. 


his work on the Hindn sects—34. 
his ecoount of the Parama Hansas—3s4. 
his account of Mira Bai—476. 
Wairzrn Cantes—175, 197. 
‘writer castes of Bengal—178, 185. 
writer castes of Upper India—186, 101. 
writer castes of Southern India—192, 193. 
writer costes of Presidency—104, 195, 


the Bom! 
writer castes of Assam—196, 197. 
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“a i tribe of tribe of Raipats 
ns ‘Sike of cowherds—297. 
Se 8 priest. The name is usually applied to Brahmans 
who minister to the Sudras as ritualistic prieste—91, 234, 238, 
Tat} Gua of the great Hindu mages and legsators who, in the 
6 lo 
opening. verves. of his Code of Laws, is described as: 
native of Mithila 
(2} The name of a claes of Tailangi Brahmans—99. 

Yasurvepi—Lit. a student of the Yajurveda. The nameof a class 
of Maharatta Brabmane—85, 

Yani—From yajnik, a sacrificer, One of the surnames of the Gujratl 
Brahmans~—73. 

YanTRa—A triangular plate of copper or brass worshij the 
‘Tantrics as an emblem of the female organ of feb by ih 
the consort of Si 

YAsoDHABA—The name of ono of the wives of Buddha—5i9, 

Yati—A Jain monk—553, 


Yavana~It is the namo given by the Hindus to the Mahomedans 
and the fe the namo fin 


‘od A— 
a kind of religious exercise—309. 
the advantages and disadvantages of Yoga for purposes of 
priestcraft—s00. 
Yong Purtovorny—One of the six systems of Indian philosophy— 


Yoas—A person who practices Yoga—371. 

Yonr—The female organ of generation worshipped in different 
forma—408, 

Yunuisrurka—The eldest of the Pandava brothers, and one of the 
chief charactors of the Mahiibhirat—425. 


ZEMINDAR~Lit. a landholder. The name is applied in Bon; pe 
the owner of large estates of the nature of baronies, In 
India 9 zemindar is the proprietor of a village or of a share in 
a village. 

ZexaNa—Ploral form of the Persian word 2an which means a 
woman. In the vernacular languages of India zenana is often 
used as an abbreviated form of zenana mehal, which means “the 
prarementa for the accommodation of the female panbees ots 
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SPORT AND VETERINARY WORKS. 


THE ROD IN INDIA; Berna Hiwrs How 70 Ustarn Sport, with 
Remarks on the Nataral History of Fish and their Culture, By H. 8. 
Thomas, ¥x.8, &0., Author uf Tank Angling in India, ‘Third Edition, 
Revised, With aumerous [iustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, a. 18-2; 
cash, Ra, 21-4. 


“ & masterly treaties on the art of angling.” — Field. 
© A more complete guide to ils subject than could be found elsewhere,” 


Spectator, 

© His book hes been for years = standard work—perhaps, without 
injustice to others, it may he doncribed es the standard work upon Indian 
angling.” —Iustrated Sporting and Dramatic Nercs, 


ANGLING ON THE KUMAON LAKES. With 2 Mar oF THE Kunaox 
Lake Cosntry and Plan of each Lake. By Depy. Surgeon-Generai 
‘W. Watxun. Crown Svo, cloth. Ra, 4. 

“ Written with all the tenderness and attention to detail which charac- 
teriae the followers ol the gentle art."—Hawes' Sporting News. 

LARGE GAMR SHOOTING IN THIBET, THE HIMALAYAS, Noxtazan 
and Central India. By Brig.-General ALxxanpen A. Kintocn, Con- 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to be 
found; together with Extracts from a journal of several sears standing, 
‘With 36 Ilustrations irom Photographs and « Blap, Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, Demy 4to, cloth, elegant. Re, 25. 

Juatrated record of sport. tha photogravuces, eapeoi- 

ious anvelopes, are j aud the letter; 

'—Grephic. 


in better than 


















former editions, 


capitally got up, tbe ty Jormer editions, 
vale 


jour photogravures xi 


BULLET AND SHOT, IN INDIAN FOREST, PLAIN AND HILL, with 
Hints to Beginners in Indian Shooting, By C, EM. Russxtt, late 
Benior Deputy Conservator of Foresix, Mysore Service. Demy 8¥0, 

. Geta, 100. 6d, Re. HS; cash, Ete, 714. 
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THE SPORTSMANS MANUAL. IN Quzsr or Gaus rx KULLU,. 
Laboo!, nnd Ladak to the Teo Morari Lake, with Notes on Shooting in 
Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chamba, and Kashmir, and a Detailed Dessription of 
Sport in mora than 100Nalas, With 9 Maps. By Lt.-Col. R, H. Tracua, 
Inte H. M.'s 98th and 84th Regimente, Feap. &yo, oloth, Bs. 8-8, 

USEFUL HINTS TO YOUNG SHIKARI® on THz GuN anp Ruria, 
By “Tux Lrrriz Oxy Bean,” Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, Re, 2-8, 

THE TOURIST AND BPORTSMAN'S GUIDE TO KASHMIR, LADAK, 
do, By A.E, Wann, Bengal Steff Corps. Fourth Edition, Derey 
v0, cloth, Ite. 5, 

THE GAME, SHORE, AND WATER BIRDS OF INDIA By Cou A. La 
Mussuerer, Second Rdition, Rewriten and Enlarged, with numerous 


Lloesations, [te preparation, 
INDIAN WILD DUCE, AND HOW TO ENOW THEM. By F. Frwy, 
Buds, Pebate [én the press, 


DERIZENS OF THE JUNGLES. A Serres oF SKETCHES oF WILD 
Animals, illustrating their form and natural attitude, With Letterpress 
Description of each Plate. By RB. A, STURMDALE, 7.2.0.4, 9.2.3, 
Author of “Natural History of the Mammalia of India,” “Seonas,” de, 
Oblong felio, cloth, Bs, 10, 

SEOMEE : of, Car Lirz on THE Sarrvza Rance, A Tait oF 
Indian Adventure. By R. A, Stenmpace, Author of “Mammalia of 
India,” “ Denisens of the Jongles.” Illustrated by the Author, With a 
Map and an Appendix containing a brief Topographical and Histerieal 
Account of the District of Seones is the Central Provinces of India, 

* Crown Svo, cloth, 84 Gd. Rs, 7-7; cash, Re. 6-6, 

‘THE GNAFFLE PAPERS. Dr Srarrie, Author of “ Gna, Bitte and 
Hound.” Mlusteated by Hanwr Dixom, Large Crown Gyo, 102, Od 
RBs, 9-8; cash, Re, 7-14. 

ag 04 
soltte Pevers” ave well rene ee we extremely interesting, 


the illustrations by Harry Dixon artistically ext "== Shooting 
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HUNTING REMINISCENCES. By Avynen E, leaner, 
The Cleveland Hounds as a ‘Trencher Fed Hack.” W: 
the late Sir Feanx Lockwoon, Cermmxer Baaviry, Beywoon, 
Hanpy, and from Photographs, Crown &vo, eloth, pilt top, 6s, Ue, 6-4; 
cash, Ra, 4-6, 

RIDING POR LADIES, WITH HINTS ON THE BTABLE. A Lapy's 
‘Horse Book, By Mrs, Power U'Donoahes, With7d1i) tions be 
A, Cnantaey Couzourn. Elegently printed and bound, Imp, 26ms, 
wilt, 10s. Gd, Be, %3; cush, Re, 7-14. 

NOTES ON STABLE MANAGEMENT. By Very.-Cart. J. A.Newn. 
PKCV.8, C1. D, Second Edition, Kevised and Kolarged, With 
a Glosesry of Hindastani Word, Crown dso, cloth, 1A, 


inently practical, and give sound advice on every. 
fe proper care of herven, such an cnn be utilized by 
ted to the beat advantaye."-—/ndian Daily News, 


SORSE BREEDING AND REARING IN INDIA. WiTH Norss on 
‘Training for the Flat, and Across Country, and on Purchase, Breaking in 
and General Management. By Major Jons Homreey, 8.8.0. 7.2.5, 
‘Crown 8yo, cloth, fs. 8-8. 

INDIAN HORSE WOTES. AN Erirowe or CseruL INroRMaTION 
arranged for ready reference on Emergencies, and npecially adapted for 
Officers Mofnssi} Residence, All Technica! Terma explained and 
Simpleat Remedies velected, By Major C—, Author of “Indian 
‘Notes bout Dogs.” Fourth Rdition, Revised and considerably Ko- 
larged. Feap, 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2, 

GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES ror SouNDNKe YoR Siu. 
dents and Beginners, By J. Moons, ¥.n.c.v.s., Army Vely. Dept, 

+ Vaty, Offiese, Remount Depdt, Caleatte, Fesp, 60, limp cloth, ie, 1. 

OUR IWDIAM HORE: or a few Notes on the Animal, Compiled and 
‘Tranolated from the Ancient Medical and other Works of the Findus, 
By Raza Ste Souninoxo Wonun Tagons, Kr., c..4, Feap, 8vo, 
sewed, Au & 


My,, Author of 





1 Huatrataons by 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON HORSE, HARNESS AND TRAP, ' Br. 
Dovatas Wire, lustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, Re, 2-8, 


DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. A Guive rox Reamxnrs IN TROPICAL 
Couutrien an to suitable Breeds, their Reapective Uses, Management 
and Doctoring, By Vaxo Swaw and Cavtain M. H, Hares, With 
Iltuatrations, Crown Svo, cloth, Gs, Its, 5-4; cach, Ra, 4-8, 

“ The authors of ‘ Dogs fur Hot Climates 
how to treat dogs out here, 
he book shuld be on every one’s Te te 
the life of many s valuable and much-loved pet.’ Indian Plaster? 
Garette, 





INDIAN NOTES ABOUT DOGS: THxix Diskasks aND TREATMENT, 
By Major C———, Sixth Edition. Feap. évo, cloth. Re, 1-8, 


THE MANAGEMENT AND BREEDING OF DOGS IN INDIA, aud the 
Points to Breed for, By ‘Ruder,’ am Associate of the Saglieh Kennel 
Club, Crowu Bvo, cloth, Its, 8, 


HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG ann How 10 SeELEct 4 Porey, WITH 
Notes on the Poculiarities and Characteristica of each Breed. Hy Vana 
Staw. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s, Gd, Re, 1-5; cash, Re, 1-2 


A BOBBERY PACK IN INDIA: How to Couiect, TaaIn any Hout 
ins wlan full Instructions for laying a Drag in Iutin, Withan Appendix 
containing a short Exenrsur on Banting, and an Interview with Mr, 
Pickwick. By Captain Juusan. Crown 8ro, sowed. He, 1-8. 


STATION POLO: THE Tratnixc ann GENZRAL TREATMENT OF POLO 
Penies, together with Types and Trsite of Player, By Lt. Hvow 
Srawanr (Lecrree), Crown Bro, eloth, ite, 2; paper, Re, 1-8, 


1¢ Polo Pony —The Raw Pony—Preli Training— 
Inteoduction—Stalle Management—Tricks—Lujuries—Shosiog— 
mn Polo—How aball We Play?—The Preera The Palo 
Jliosyneranen—Types—Individual #, Combined Tactics—Odde 














and Enda, 
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RULES. Burs or Tax Qatovrta Pow CLUB AND OF THE 
Indian Polo, Association, with the Article on Polo by “An Old Hand.” 
Reprinted trom Hayes’ Sporting News, Yeap, 8vo, sewed. Re, 1. 


-TRE POLO CALENDAR. Cowriuzn sy tHE INDIAN POLO Agso- 
Gation, 12mo, Cloth, Conrenrs:—Committes of Stewards, Rules for 
the Reguistion of Tournaments, &c,—Rules of the Game—Btation Polo 
Liat of Membere—List of Existing Polo Ponies, names and description: 
‘with Alphabetical List~Reoorda of Tournamenta—Previous Wianers, 
‘Vor. 1, 1808-04, Re. 18 Vol, 11, 1894-95, Ra. 8. Vol, 1V, 1695-06, 
Ra. % Vol. V, 1896.97, Be 8 Vol, VI, 1897-98, Re. & 


THE ARMS ACT (XI OF 1678), Wrre al. THR Novices or THz Gov- 

"swans oF Inpra, the Bengal, North-Wastern Provinces and Punjab 
Governments, and High Coart Decisions and Rulings, Br W, Hawximn, 
‘Beoond Editien, Bv0, cloth. Rs, 7-6, 


‘THE RACING CALENDAR, Vor, XI}, From Arntt, 1899-70 Mane1 1900. 
Races Past, Published by the Caleutia Turf Club, Conrunra:—Ruler 
of Racing, Lotterien, C, T, C.. ete, Registered Coloars; Licensed 
‘Trainers and Jockeys; Assumed Names: List of Horses Aged, Clanned 
an¢ Meanred by C. T, C, and W. 1. T.C.; Reces Ran under C. T.C, 
Roles; Performances of Horses; Appendix and Index, 12mo, cloth, 
Ba. 5, 


Previous Valomes—f to VIL, Re, 4 onch: Volumes IX to XI, 
Re, 5 seek, 


‘QALOUTIA RACING CALEMDAR. PUBLISERD BvEnY roRTNIOBT. 
Aanwal Subscription, Rx, 12, 


CALCUTTA TURF CLUB RULES OF RACING, Ax IN FORVR ON 
Ist April 1899, Poap. Bro, cluth, Ra 2 
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HISTORY, CUSTOMS, TRAVELS, RE- 
COLLECTIONS, Etc. 


OURZON.—INDIAN SPEECHES, 1896-1900. By Hs EXxceLLEncy 
Bawon Cunzon oF KEDigSTOX, 7.0. OM.8.1, O.M-LE, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, Demy 8ro, cloth, (Ja preparation, 


4 BERVANT OP “JOHN COMPANY :" BeixG THE RECOLLECTIONS 
of an Indian Offcial, By B. G, Krenz, c.se., Hon. w.a., Author of 
“Sketches in Indian Ink,” &c, With a frontispiece Portrait of the 
Author, and six full-page [iluatrations by WW. Simpson, from the Author's 
Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, yilt vop. 12s. Re, 10-8; cash, Ra, 9, 

deals with, among ocher subjects onting Dass in 

"—" Daniel 0’Connell”—Reminiacences 

Hing in the Army, and the part the late Prince 

Convort teok in bolition of the smme—Agca—Lord Canning—Sir 

Hears Lawrence—Anzin-Indian Society in the Days of the Kast India 

pant—Lard Dalhousie—Sir H. MM. Elliot—and other well-known 

als: interepersed with Original Stories pectores of the 

Appendix on the Present Condition of I 


TRE EARLY ANNALS OF TEE ENGLISH IN BENGAL: Reno THE 
Bengal Public Contultations for the firet-half of the 18h Centory, Sam- 
marisod, Extracted anil Kdited, with Introductions and Iituntrative 
Addenda, By C. R. Wrzs01 04 to 1710, Royal Bro, 
cloth, Be, 12. Vol. % Part 1.171 to Royal 8vo, cloth, Ra, 12, 


EARLY RECORDS OF BRITISH INDIA ; « History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old 
travellers, ond other contemputary documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British power in India, By J. Tarnove Wearever 
(1879), Royal Bvo, cloth, Rs, 5, 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA: Burxc THE Tour OF Srp ALI Bana, 
K.c.8, By Gtonag Apgniud-Mackay. Sixth and Enlarged Edition, 
‘With Musteations. (Crown 8vo, cloth, 62 Ra. 5-4; cash, Ra, 48 

a TRIP TO KASHMIR, By James Axsvrunor. With 64 [lus 
trations, Crown dto, cloth, gilt, Ra, & 

















in, 
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BOHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA: BRING CHIEFLY REMINIWCENCES 
0 of Warren Hastings, Francis ond Impey. Br H, F, Bue- 
Edition, considerably Kolarged with additional 111 
tions, Poat 8ro, clot, Re, 6, 

“The book will be read by all interested im Indis.”—Army  Nary 


ine, 

De Busteed’s valuable and entertaining * Eetioes from Old Cateutta’ 

i ged and illustrated with portraits and other plates rare or 

pleasure to reiterate the warm commendation of this 
instructive id lively volume which its appexrance called forth some 
years since.” —Saturday Review, 

“A apres of ‘llgsrations which are ighly entertaining and instructive 
of the lifeand manners of Anglo-fudian socety a hundred years ago 
‘The bonk from first to lant han not edull page in it, and it in a work of the 
kind of which the value will increase with years."— Englishman. 

THE PARISH OF BENGAL, 1¢76 TO 1768. By H.B. Hyor, x4, 
& Senior Chaplam on I, M.’e Indian Reelesiostical Establishment, Wah 
19 Ihuetrations, Crown 8ro, sewed. Ke, 4, 

“Con every page is something of interest and of charm. 
there fins neidom been x book better worth buring, letter worth reuding, 

better worth keeping than Mr. Hyde's iate<t contibution te the 
history of old Calcutta.” -Aveglishwan. 

THE TRIAL OF MAHARAJA HANDA KUMAR A Nanzative of a 
Judicial Murder, By H. Bavaninor, 8.c.2. Demy vo, cluth, Ra 6, 

“Mr. Beveridge han given « great amount of thought, taboar, and 
research to ing of hin facts, anc he her done his utmoni to put 
the exetedini plicated and enntradicting evidence in a clear and 
intelligible form." —Rome News. 

4 SUMMER 1N HIGH ASIA: Berne: 4 Recoxp oF Srort AND TRAVEL 
in Boltivtan and Ladakh, By Carr, F. B.S. Avast, Authur of “Sport 
in Ladakh.” Ineluding a Chapter on (Central Asian ‘Trade, by Capt, 
8, 1. Gaorney (tate Uritish Joint Commissioner at Leh), With 70 Tilun 
trations reproduced from Drawings and Photographs by the Authors 
also Map of the Monte. Bledium svo, cloth. 12s, Gd, net, dia, J2-8; 
cash, Re, 10-18, 


ve read this hook with great plennu 





























ind cardiatty comment 
purtamon, ‘There are excellent Ilustrations fiom Shetehes and 
Photographa aad a ueeful Map. stew, 
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A JAUMT IX JAPAN, OR NINETY DAYS’ LEAVE IM THE FAR 
By Capt, 8, C. F, Jacksox, v.s.0, Roya; 12me, cloth, Ha. 8-8, 


To those in fulin who may be contemplating a trip te Japan, we 
can contilently rocemment x little book Us apt, 8, C, F, Jackson 

oe ae He Sere readable, and rmoreaver it ewntaiuws detailed ine 
foruatio as to stuainers, places va roots, costof travelling and living it 
apa itvelf, what 10 we, aud what t avoid Jackeon 
ide, A shrewd observer of nen wid remarks 
on the tranwition aster of the tapanese people are to the point aud cum 
bbe studied with advan mre. 


WITH SAMPSON THROUGH THE WAR. An Account of the Noval 
(operations during the Spanish War of 168, By W. A.M. Goone, 
With Chaptere specially contributed by Rear-Aduiral Satrsox, Captain 
KD, Evass aml Commander C.C. Topp. With Portraits, Tilustrations 
anil Mapa, Demy 8to, cloth, tite, Bd, BR TH. 


THRE CAVE DWELLERS OF SOUTHERN TUNIBIA. lecollections of « 
Sojourn with the Shalifa of Matmate, Sranalsted fiom the Davish 
by Daxixt. Buvex, by L.F.A.B., with numerous Iustations, Demy 
Boo, 12, Re, 1685 cal Ite 8 

THE CONGO STATE, OR THE GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION IN 
Central Afriea, Be Destetutts C. Bornexr, Autor uf“ Hietore of 

" with 60 Iustrations, Demy Svo, Ide, Tes 14; each, Ra 12, 

the while an aceurate und useful snmmary of the interesting 
enterprise un the Ring of the Belgians.”— Times, 

“A very full and detailed history of the growth, development, and 
of the Congo.” He 

THE HISTORY OF CHINA. New Eilition, revised and brought up-to- 
dute, with the receut coneessions to the Europenn Powers, By Dxaine 
yuiem Cy BarLoxn, Anthor of Chinese Gordou.” Mustrated with 
Portraits and Maps, 2 Vols, Demy 8ro, Sa, Ba. 2; cash, Rey 18, 

“ Regarded an a history, pure and simple : indeed, Mr, Boulger’s Invest 
effort in all that such a work rhould le,"—J'all Mall Gazettes 

Que canuat rent this slmueable history without feeling how much 
Mr, Bougle pnihies have Leen enlisted by the wonderful record of 


(hinese achievement aud Chinese ebitacter which be kas collected with 
so much ebarm anil ability.”-—Saturday Rerien, 
























ench, 
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4OCKEARTE ADVANCE THROUGH TIRAR. Br Cartan UL, J, 
BnaDwett, F.s,c, (Suffolk Regiment), Special Correspandent of the 
Indian Pioneer and the London Daily Newe, Demy &vo, cloth, 7», 6d. 
Ba, 6.9; cash, Ke. 5-10. 


‘THE IMAGE OF WAR; OR SERVICE If THE CHIN HILLS. A Cox- 
lection of 84 fall-page Collotypes of Instantaneous Photograpbe and 
160 interspersed in the reading. By Surgeon-Captain A, G, NEWLAND, 
With Introductory Notes by J, D. Macwans, Esq., B.C.8, 4to, oluth, 
gilt elegant, Re. 16, 

“It wonld wilt to give a more graphic picture of an Indien 
Frontier Expedit "—The Timer. 


Brings home to us the Chine themselves, thei 
nature of the country marched through, method of 
social babita and experiences of the eampaigners, 
and simple, rthy of the phorographs,"—Broad Arrow, 













SBIN-LUSHAT LAND, INCLUDING A DRRCRITTION OF THR VABIOUS 
Expeditions into the Chin-Jushai Hillk and the Fina) Annexation of the 
Country. By Surgn,-Liont,-Colonol A, %, Kerb, a8, fulinn Medical 
Service, With throo Mapa and vight Photo-tint Mtnstrations, Domy 
Bru, clot, gilt, Ra, 12, 

Contains » deseription of the Chin-Lushai Hi 
trom the earliest with an account of 


that of 1884-90, to 
none tract whieh hes between Ln: 











‘MAYAM-MA; THE HOME OF THE BURMAN. By Tsara (Rev. H, 
Powst.t), Crown Byo, cloth, Re. 2. 


THE DHAMMAPADA; ox, Sontrrunal Texts, A Book oF Bun. 


dhiat Precepts and Maxims, Translated from the Pali on the Basia of Bur- 
taese Menosoripts. By Jaks Grat, Second Edition. Seo, boards, Re, 2 
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HINDU CASTES AND SECTS; AN Exrosrtion or THE ORIGIN OF 
the Hindu Caste Syatem and the bearing of the Soeta towards each other 
and towards other Religious Systems, By Pandit Joarspua Nara 
Buatracnanya, 0.4., 0.1L. Crown Gyo, cloth, Bs, 12. 


:—The Brahmans—The Bilitary Castes—The Scientifie 
Writer Castes—Tbe Mercantile Castes—The Manufacturing 






and Gurn- Worshippere—Modern Rell 
between Hindus and Melomedanr, 


. The Author han the courage of his convictinne, 
setting them forth herein he atatex that while reverenee ought 
tll ents to be ahown to persona and institutions thet have ® joa 

to it, nothing can be more ainfal than to apesk respectful 
of mankind end ta whitewash rotten institutions by 
eanteric exvlanationn and fine phrases.” —Madraz Mail, 


HINDU MYTHOLOGY: Ventc anv Poranic, By W, J. Witkin, 
late of tbe London Missionary Society, Catcutra, Second Edition, Pro- 
fasely Ilustraced, Crown va, elath, 7s, id, Re, 69; cash, Ra, 3-10, 
"MMe, wie ny done his work well, with nn honest desire: fo siete 
facts apart from: all thenlogics| prepossention, and his volume id likel 
to ben useful honk of reference.” Guardian, : 

MODERN HINDUISM: Brixu ax Accovyt or THY ReLiaion AND 
Life of tho tlindus in Northorn India, Ry W, J. Wirxtys, Anthor of 
Hindu Mythology ; Vertic and Puranic.” Necond Edition, 

(2a preparation. 
“ Ho writes in a liborn] and comprehensive spirit.”--Satuntay Review, 

THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE. A Dsackirrion or THE MaNweys, 
Customs and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal, By Snim CHuanaE 
Bose, Second Edition, Reviaed. Crown Avo, cloth, Ba, 5, 

THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF KESHUB CAUNDER SEN. By P.O. 
Masumpar, Second and Cheaper Edicion. Crown 8vo, cloth, Bs, 2. 

4M INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM. By Guav 
Punsman Sam, Crown So, cloth. Bs. 8; paper, Re 2, 
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THE ETHICS OF ISLAM. A LxcTUKE BY THE HON'BLE AMEER ALI, 
GLE, Author of “Tho Spirit of Inlim,” “The Personal Law of the 
Mahomodans,” otc, Crown 8ro, cloth gilt, Ke, 2-8, 


Ab attempt towards the exposition of Islamic Ethies in the Enelivh 
language. Besides most of the Koranic ¢ ances, a number of the 
wecepts and savings of the Propbez, the Caliph Ali, and of ‘Our Lady? 
are translated and given, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MAROMEDANS IN BENGAL By MouLviE 
Fuzn Reweer. Crown sve, cluth, Ma, 3-8, 
REMINISCENCES OF BEBAR. fy an ofl Plinter, Crown &vo, cloth, 


Tee, 2K, 

RURAL LIFE IN BENGAL. Illustrative of An 
more putticularly m euuneetion with the Pan 
prodace af the Sel aud Sen 










atey, the varied 
is uf the cultare 
gravinges (AGO) 






with capone 








and ntanufactuse of Ladhge, Mlustrated with 
Be Coukswontiny Guat, Impl. Xvo, cloth, Re 3 
THE FIGHTING RACES OF INDIA. Biv P, D. Box viieR, Avistant 
in the Bluuacy Department uf the Government of uma, Crown oye, 
cloth 
“The author has ottempted to give a lief skerch of the Tiatury, 
Ethnology, Custom, Characteritios, ete. of the fighting races of Youdin 
ou as te coubie the Young Hritis Ulieers to 0 in tea of the material 
of whieh the Native Army iemmpoud 7% © fills ar nnpostaur 
gaye nn Uachan M — Madras Mai 
Mi. Bonarjee’s Handbook will be found most aseful 
inpunall jar compane yet eoutains a inane of formation, 
Moyarine, 
TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY: Heine THR ANNALX OF INDIA 
retold in N By J. Tataore Wakeian. Crown sro, cloth, 
0, Shoal Kii Re. 

















4 cumplete, It 
-luated Service 



















history of our 
Altogetlier, thiv ia a work of rare mn 
“Will abaorh the attention of all who dein 

acventure and daring. Jt mn nu mete compile 

Uriglitly written buok,”— Daily Chranicie. 


MR. DUTT AND LAND ASSESBMENTS, (A Ite} 
Honk ou Famives in foko,) Bs an indian Coil 
tha Catenita 





Arras, 


ing records of 
im, but an earnest and 









Jo Mrs IC, Dntt's 
. Reprinted from 
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A MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA, incLUDING Malwa aND ADJOIN- 
ing Provinces, with the History, and copious INustrations, of the Past 
and Present Condition of that Countre, By Maj.-Genl. 8. J. Matcous, 
G.c.n,, ke. Reprinted from Third Edition. 2 vole. Crown 8x0, cloth, 
Ts, 5, 


A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR “JIHAD.” SxHowmxG 
that all the Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Compulsory Converting is not allowed in the Koran, &e. Br 
Moulavi Citexag Aut, Author of “Reforme under Moslem Ki 
» Hyderabad ander Sit Sular June," Demy bya cloth, Ra. 6, 





BOOK OF INDIAN ERAS. With TaBLES ror caLccLatina InpIuW 
Dates, By ALEXaxpRR ConsINGHAM, 8.1, C.t.K., Major-General, 
Royal Engineers, Royal #vo, cloth, Ra. 12, 


THE RACES OF AFGHANISTAN ; BziXo 4 Baixr Acoovsr oF THE 
principal Nationa inbabiting that Counter, By SurgnMaj. H.W. 
Beutew, Inte on Special Poluical Dury at Kabul, 8ro, cloth, 








KASHGARIA (EASTERN OR CHINESE TURKESTAN). Histoxicat, 
Geographical, Military and Indastrial, Dy Gol, Kunoparsre, Russian 
‘Translated by Maj. Gowan, H, M.'s Indian Army. 8v0, cloth, 





Army 








ANCIENT INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY MEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN, 
With Introduction, Notes and a Map of Ancient India, By J, We 
nour, wa. Deny S10, clot Rs, 28, 


THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERYTHRAAN SEA; 
Periplus Maris Erythrmi; and of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of 
Menrkhos, With Intzoduction, Commenters, Notes and Index. By J, 
W, McCminpug, #.4, Demy &vo, cloth, Rs. 3 
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ANOIENT INDIA A8 DESCRIBED BY ETESIAS THE KWIDIAN, 
A Translation of the Abridgment of his ‘Indika,’ by Photios, With 
Introduction, Notes and Index. By J, W. MoCuimpix, wa. Demy 
fivo, cloth, Re, 8, 

‘TRE BOVEREIGN PRINCES AND CHIEFS OF CENTRAL INDIA. Br 

G. HK. Amextou-Macxay, Volume 1—The House of Holker, Imp, 

cloth, Ra, 12, 

SPEECHES OF LALWOHUN GHOSE. Enrrep ny AsutosH Banee- 
see, Parte land {I in one Yolume. Crown 8vo, sewed, Ra, 2, 








DOMESTIC BOOKS. 


BAKER AND COOK. A Domestic MaNval For INDIA. By Maps, 
B, Temece-Waiont, Author of “Flowers and Gardens,” Socond Edi. 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8yo, boards, Ns. 2-8, 

“The onteome of long experience and many patient experiments.” — 
Pioneer, 

“Mes, Temple-Wright sims at a refinement suficinaly simple to be 
within tha reach of every househelder."—Bombay Gazette. 

# No better authority an matters relating to the Kitchen and all that per- 
tains to cuisine ia to be found than Bra. Temple. Wright.” Sm 

THE INDIAN COOKERY BOOK. A Pzaoricat Hanppoor To TAB 
Kitchen in India, adapted to the Three Presidencies, Containing Original 
and Approved Recipes in every department of Indian Cookery; Recipes 
for Summer Beverages and Home-made Liqueurs; Medicinal aod otber 
Recipes; together with s variety of things worth knowing, By s Thirty- 
five Years’ Resident, Crown Bro, cloth, Ha, 8 

MEM-SAHIB'S COOKERY BOOK. Hy A. C.S. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. [Jn the press, 

MEM -SABIB'S BOOK OF CAKES, BISCUITS, rrc. By A.C.8. WiTk 
Betgarks on Ovens, Hindustani Vocabulary, Weights and Measures, 
1dmo, cloth. Ba, 2. 
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EVERY-DAY MENUS FOR INDIA. By W.8. Burks. Long 12 mo 
8 


FLOWERS AND GARDENS IN INDIA. A Manvat, ron BEGOOTBEA 

By Mrs, R, Txwrre-Watont. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, boards. Rs. 2-8, 

sso! A Pont useful little book which we cannot too stroagly rroom- 

mend. We can recommend it to our readers with the utmost conddence, 

as being not only instructive, bat eure interesting, and written in a 
delighttally ansy, chatty etrain,”"—Civil and Militory Gesatte, 

"Very practical througbont, ‘There coald not be better ad vies then thie, 
and the way it is given shows the enthusiaam of Mrs, Temple 
‘Wright."— Pioneer, 

THE AMATEUR GARDEWER IN THE HYLLS. Wirn 4 rew Hints 
on Fowls, Pigeontjend Rabbits. By An Amateur. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, Crown 890, cloth, Rs, 2-8, 

FIBMINGEE'S MANUAL OF GARDENING FOR INDIA. A New Edi. 
tion (the Fifth) thoroughly Revised and Re-written, With many Illus- 
trations, Tap, 16mo, cloth, gilt. [la preparation, 

OOW-EEEPING If INDIA. A SIMPLE 4ND Practical BOOx oN THEIR 
ear and treatment, their various Breeds, and the means of rendering 
them profitable. By Isa Twarp. Second Edition. With 37 [oatrations 
of the various Breeds, &o. Crown Sro, cloth, gilt, Ra, 4-8 

“A most useful contribution to a very important subject, aud we ean 
strongly recommend it."—Madras Mail, 

COWS IN INDIA AND POULTRY: their Cure and Mavagement. By 
Mra, James, Second Edition, vo, boards, Ra, 8-4, 

POULTRY-KEEPING IN INDIA. A SmiriE any Practical Boor 
‘on their care and treatment, their various Breeds, and the means of 
tendering them profitable, By Isa Twaxp, Author of “ Cow-Keeping in 
India,” With INustrations, Crown vo, cloth, gilt, Re, 8-8, 

“A book which will be found of great use by all those who a 
ponluy-yard.”—AMadrus Mail, 7 is 


HANDBOOK OM DUCKS, GEESE, TURKEYS, GUINEA-POWLS 
Pea-Heus, Pigeons, Rabits,éc, Br isa Tweup, Ilostrated. 
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HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 
Curtpany tx ints. By Epwaup A, Binck, m.p., late Principal, Medieal 
College, Caleutts, Thitd Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Being the Ninth 
Edition of “ Gondere's Hintslfor the Blanagement of Children in India.” 
Crown Bro,cloth, I 


MEDICAL HINTS FOR HOT CLIMATES ass: rou THosk OFT OF EACH oF 
Professional Ail, With Dingroms for Banda » By Cuantas 
Heartos, wt, Feap, ave, cloth, Sx, fd, Ke. 8-1; cash, Ra, 2-10, 


“We ean recommend this hock ta thuse whe ase in the Colonien ax a 
weet it lintidy gure te Wealth," —Aaspital Gacrtte, 


OVE INDIAN SERVANTS, and How to Treat Them : with a Sketch of the 
Law of Master and Servant, Ny Copt, Acpax Winsos, 4th Gurkla 
Ritter, I8wi, sewed, Re. 1, 











Every aahib aud stemealib should invest © rujoe in Capt, Wilron's 
Tittle honk,” — Englishmen, 


ENGLISH ETIQUETTE FOR INDIAN GENTLEMEN. by W. Txeco 
Bengal Educational Department. Third Edition. Feap. 
cloth, Be. 1-4; paper, tte, 1, 


The dock comprises chapters on General Conduct, Dining-out, 
Levees, Balls, Gat Bai ravelling, de.” Italao contains w 
chupter 0. of Address, &e,, together with 
Hints on how tv draw up ‘stplteations for Appointments, with Examples, 












on axl Homi: 
ene, Hone Nursing, 





PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE ron xn 8 
Being a Text-bouk on Elementary Physwleys, Hy 
ant Fire Aid to the Injured; for Senor Se 
By Mrs, Hawotn Havouxy, Medallict, National Health Soe 
lau, 86 Musteations, Hx. feap, ser, lou, Mts, 25 or lot, it 















decidediy of opinion that it is the most practical and osefal 
published in India, We truat it will 
is and homes of India.”"—Jedian 
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THACKER’S GUIDE BOOKS. 


AGRA.—HANDBOOK TO AGRA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, Br 
H, G. Keune, c.s, Sixth Edition, Revised, Maps, Plans, do, Feap, 870, 
cloth, Ra, 2-8, 

AGRA, DELHI, ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE, LUCKNOW, AND 
Benares. By U. G, Kekne, ce, With Mapa end Plans, In one 
Fexp, 8vo volume, Hs, 6. 

ALLAHABAD, LUCKNOW, CAWNPORE, AND BENARES, Br H.G, 
Keane, c.s, Second Edition, Revised. With four Maps and a Plan, 
Feap. Sra, cloth, 

CALCUTTA.—GUIDE TO CALCUTTA. Br Eoxunp Mrrcnezt. Feap, 
tivo, sewed, Re, J, 

CALCUTTA ILLUSTRATED. A SERIES OF PHOT REPRODUCTIONS 
of upwards of 30 Views of the City, including the Government Offices, 
Public Buiklings, Gardens, Native Temples, Views on the Hooghly, and 
other Places of Interext, with descriptive Letterpress, Oblong 4to, 
Paper, Re, 4; cloth, Rs, 5. 

DABRJEELING.—GUIDE TO DARJEELING AND ITS NEIGHROUR- 


hood, By Rowen Mstonxtt, ¥.a, Second Edition, By @, Horrox 
Tatton, With 18 Iilnstrations aud 3 Maps, Feap. 8r0, sewed, Be. 2. 


DELHI—HANDBOOK TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. br 
1, G, Kanne, ca, Fifth Edition, Feap, 870, cloth, Rs, 28, 

EXDIA.—QUIDE TO INDIA AND INDIAN HOTELS. Br G. Hertow 
‘Yarion, With % Hailtone lustrations of estebrated places from 
Photographs, Coloured Map of india. Crown 8vo, stiff wrapper. Be, 2, 








KASHMIR.—By JosHva DURE, SCRON.-Lt.Col., 3.N.8,, BARED OF 
Tnce’s Kashmir Handbook. With Appendix containing the Jhelum 
Valley Road. Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, Us preparation. 
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KASHMIR.—THE TOURIST AND BPORTAMAN'S GUIDE TO KASH- 
mir, Ladak, etc. By A. E. Wann, Bengal Steff Corps, Fourth Edition, 
As, 5, 

MABSURI.—GUIDE TO MASUEI, LANDAUR, DEHRA DUN AND THE 
Hills North of Dehra, including Routes to the Suowe and other places 
of note ; with Chapter on Garhwal (Teuri), Hurdwar, Rurki and Chakraia, 
Br Jona Nowrnas. Feap. 8vo, cloth, Rs, 2-8, 

SIMLA.—GUIDE TO SIMLA AWD ROUTES INTO THE INTERIOR 
based on Towell's Handbook and Guide to Si Revised with Map of 
Station and Index to all Houses; also Map of Hitl States, 

~—-——THACKER'S MAP OF SIMLA 6"=1 mile, Shewing overy 
house, Folded in Wrapper, tte, 1. 

CASHMIR EN PAMILLE. A N+anativs oF THK EXPERIENCES OF A 
Lady with Chiltren; with useful Hints an to how the Journey and 
Residence there may be comfortably made. Br M.C.8, With a Preface 
by Major E. A. Bunnows, 32mo, cloth, Rs, 2, 

TOUR TO THE PINDARI GLACIER. By Mason Sr. Joux Gonz, 
With Map, Crown 6vo, sewed, Ra. 3, 

FROM SIMLA TO SHIPE! IN OHINESE THIBET. AN Ettxxpaky oF 
the Roads and various minor Routes, with « few Hints to Travoltera, 
and Sketch Map, By Major W. F, Goxvow-Forsxa, Rifle Brigade, 
Feap, @vo, cloth, Ha, 2 








Shipki, Charl 
Narkands,’ Forest Boad, ‘Simla to the * Chor,’ 
Landoar, end the *Bballe,’ 

BILLS BEYOND SIMLA. THxex Mowrss’ Tour From Srila, 
through Bussahir, Ranowar, and Spiti to Laboul, (“In the Footsteps of 
the Fow.”) By Mra. J, C, Munnay-Arxetar, Crown vo, cloth, Re, 8. 

ROUTES IM JAMMU AND KASHMIR. A TanvLaTED Desceirrion 
of over Eighty Bontes, shewing Distener, Marches, Natural Characiere 
iaties, Altitndes, Nature cf Suppliss, Traneport, etc, By Major-General 
‘Marquis pe Bovaper, Royal 8vo, eloth, Bs, 30, 
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THE (ANNA RAILWAY GUIDE. For Indie, Barma and Ceylon, 
Alphabetically arranged and with ‘Time Tables in full, With Map, 
Published Monthly. Annual subscription, town, Re. 23 mofusil, 
Re 4 


4 GUIDE TO THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, CALCUTTA. BY 
Sir Groxos King, 1.3, Lip, 6.1.8, vite, With a Map, So, sewed, 
Aa, 8, 


TRE SPORTSMANS MAWUAL. In QuusT oF Game ty KvLiv, 
Lat. ui and Ladak to the Teo Morari Lake, with Notes on Shooting in 
Spiti, Bara Bagatal, Chamba and Kashmir, and © Detailed Description of 
Spe: more than 100 Nules, With 9 Maps, Br Lt.-Col, & H. Tracker, 
lete H. M.'s 91h and $4th Begiments, Fonp. @ro, cloth. its, 8-8, 


ROUTES TO CACHAR AND SYLHET. A Mar Rxrisey anv Connect. 
ep PuOM THE Siete oF THEI aDIas Attas, 4 miles = 2inch, Shows 
ing Nail, Road and Steamer Routes, ‘Tes Gardens, &e. Four sheota, 
folded in Case, with a Handbook. By Jamns Paran. Ha, 6 Mounted 
‘on Linen, in ove ebeet, folded in Cloth Case, Book-form, Re, 10-8, 
Mounted on Liven and Rollers, Varnished, Re, 12-8, 


CALCUTTA TO LIVERFOOL, BY CHINA, JAPAN, AWD AMERIOA, 1m 
1877, By Lieut,-General Sir Hasan Nonman, Second Edicion, Feap, 
‘Avo, cloth. Re, 1-8, 


POETRY, FICTION, Etc. 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. By &, H, Arran, Author of “Tur 
Tribes on My Frontier.” With Ulunrations by F.C, Maouax, Sinth 
Imp, 16mo, Gs, Ra, 6-4; ensh, Ne, 4-8, 


“ OL this Look it may conscientiously be said that it doce net contain-9 
dull page, while it contains pd many whieh eparkle wich a Ddright 
and fascineting humour, refaed by the unmistakable evidences af 
culture,”"— Home News, 

“A series of aketches of Indian servants, te humour and‘ acute 
observation of which will appeal to every Anglo-Indien,”—Znglishmen, 
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THE TRIBES OM MY FRONTIER. AN Inpian Natugatinr's For: 
tiga Policy. By B, H. Arrgxs, With 50 Iilustrations by PLC, Macnan, 
Uniform with “Lays of Ind.” Sixth Edition, Imp. 16mo, cloth. 66. 
Ba, 8-4; cas, Ie, 4-8, 


“We have only to thank our Angio-Indian naturalist for the 
Gelightfal book which he hae sent home to his oountesmen in Brita 
May he live to give ue another such,”"—Chambers’ Journal, 









wusinge bunk ru find itm way into every Anglo 

Indian's library,"— Allen's Indian Mail 
NATURALIST OH THE PROWL By E. H. Atteen, Author of 
“Tribes on My Pronti Behind the Bungalow," Second Edition, 
Veap. 16mo, cloth, Ge, Ihe, 5-4; cash, Re. 4-4. 

™ Anyone who up thie book will follow our exemple and not 

leave bis chsir anti] he bee reed it through. It ie one of the most 
interesting booke upon natural history that we have read for » long 
time.”"—Daily Chronicle, 

LAYS OF 6D. By Aura Cuzew. Cowie, SATIRIVAL, AXD 
Deseriptive Poarsa illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Tenth Edition, 
‘With 70 Wastrations. Cloth, gitt top. 67. Ra, 5-4; cauh Ra, 4.8, 


“There is a0 mistaking the humour, imes, indeed, the fun ip 
both ‘fast and furious,’ One can readile imagine the merriment created 
round the eamp fire by the recitation of * The Teo Thumpers,’ whieh in 


irreaiatibly droll.”—Léverpoo! Mercery. 


“The verses are characterised by high animal apirite, great clevetnens, 
and most excellent fooling.”"—World, 


PLAIN TALES PROM THE HILLS. By Rupyakn Kirtino, Third 
Edition, Crown vo, cloth, Re, 2-4, 
“Tt would be hard to find better reading.” = Saturday Review, 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERSES. By Rupyanp 
Erpiusa, Ninth Edition, With Illustrations by Depiey Cuzayan, 
Crown Bv0, cloth, Gilt top, Gs, Ikx, 34; ensli, Us, 4-8, Colonial Edition, 
doth, Be, 2-4; paper, Re, 1-12, 
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ONOOCOOL CHUNDER MOOKERJEE, A MEwoIR oF THE LATS 
Jusriog Oncoooor Cxvaper Mooxmnser, By M, Mooxensen, Fifth 
Edition, 12mo, vewed. He, 1. 

“The reader is earnestly advised to ore the fife of this gentleman 
written by his nephew, and rend it.”—The Tribes on My Frontior, 

IMDIA IN 198s, A BePxixt OF THE CELEBRATED PROPHECY OF 
‘Native Role in India, Feap. 8vo, sewed, Re. 1, 

“ Snatructive as well as amuning.”—Indian Daily News, 
“There is not & dull page inthe Wandred and thirty-seven pages of 
whieh it "Times of Indie 

INDO-ANGLIAN LITERATURE. By B, A. 12mo, cloth. Re. 1. 


THDIAN ENGLISH AND INDIAN CHARACTER, By Exim Unper- 
woop, Feap, Bvo, eewed, As, 12, 

INDIAN LYRICS. By W. Txeco WEBB, W.4., LATE PROFESHOR OF 
English Literature, Presidency College, Feap. 8vo, cloth, Rs, 2-8; 
tewed, Re, 2 . 

tious and clever... He presents the varions eorte and 
ennditions of humanity that ecmprise the round of life in Bengal in a 
series of vivid vignettes . . He writes with scholarly directness and 
finish,” —Saterday Review, 

LEVIORA: Brisa THe RHYMES OF a Success¥ut ComPEntoe. BY 
the late T. F. Biaworp, Benga! Civil Service, vo, sewed, Ba, 2; cloth, 

» 2-4, 


ON POSTAL AND PUBLIC SERVICE—Porns anv Sxrtcues, By 
Lovett. With Cover and Frontispiece designed by the author. 4to, 
sewed, Re, 1. 

“To those of our readers who enjoy a» laugh, we highly commend 
thia book" Phiatie Journals * Nes M8 OMY 

LIGHT AND SHADE, By Hrpserr Seesrinc. A COLLECTION OF 
‘Tales and Poems, Crown Svo, cloth, Be, 3, 


~ helen ee eT origioal—not unworthy of Sterne,” 
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QNDIAN MELODIES. By Givx Banwow, u.a., Peorkwor, St. 
George's College, Mussoorie, Feap. 8v0, cloth, Ha, 2, 


REGIMENTAL RHYMES ap orees Vaesrs, By Kentien Rac. 
Imp, 16mo, sewed, He. 1; cloth, Re. 1-8, 


DECADENT DITTIES, ET CETERA. By C. W. W 
 Kasaye,” “Fin de Sidele,” ete. Crown Syo, sewel, Re, 2. 


AUTHOR of 





& ROMANCE OF THAKOTE anp orgen Tates. REPRINTED FROM 
Phe World, Civil and Military Gasette, and other Paper, By F.C. C. 
Crown Avo, sewed, Be, 1. 


THE CAPTAINS DAUGRTER. A Noven, By A. C, Poosuxix, 
Literally transiated trom tha Russian by Stuant H. Goornar, Captian, 

Bo. 8.C, Crown Bro, sewed, Ra. 2, 
 Ponsensen the charm of giving vividly, in about an hour's reading, 


& conception of Rnasian life and mannere which many persons destre to 
possess,” — Englishnan. 





MEDICINE, HYGIENE, Etc. 


EINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 
Ky Epwanp A, Binon, m.n., Inte Principal, 
Calcutta, Third Kdition, Revived. Being the Ninth 
Bilition of “ Goowere's Hints for the Management of Children in India,” 
Crown Svo, cloth, Rs, 7. 

The Medical Times and Gnsetie, in 
Movee’s " Ramily Medieme for Ladin.” nave: 
are in thamesives probably about the best 
works written for non-professional cseders, ‘The 
and as free as pomble from technical expressio 


“Tt lee book which ought to be found io every honsebold,”"— Pioneer, 
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THE INDIGENOUS DEUGS OF INDIA. Suont Desontenve Norioss 
of the principal Medicinal Products met with in British India, By 
Rar Bauapun Kanwy Laut Der, ctx, Second Réition, Revised and 
entirely Re-writren, Demy Bro. Re, 12. 

“Tt shows sn immense amount of careful work upon the part of the 








compilers, ‘be useful to students and to chat very large class 
of people who are interested in developing the resources of the country 
bore all, tie work contains a really good index of 4,000 references, 





mplete glossary to the vernacular names,” —TIadion Daily News, 
kin a compendium of 40 years’ exnetience and deserves to be 

d carefally atudied."—Eagtishman, 

THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT FOR TROPICAL AND DIGESTIVE 
Ailments and how to carry it out aorwhere, By Louis Taxttrow 
Youre, w.v. Second Edition, with Ilustrations, Crown 8¢o, cloth, 
6s, Rs, 5-4; cash, Ra. 4-8, 


“The book is of a most useful nature, and inspires confidenon by the 
candor aud fulness of ita information and points of guidance.”"—Jrieh 








“Tike bock containe the result of six rear practical experiance, ov 
spond be of us much advantage to medics! men as to sufferers,”—Home 
MATERIA MEDICA FOR INDIA. Giving the official droge and preparas 
tions according to the British Pharmacopceia of 1698, with details of over 
800 of the moat important Indian Drugs, and practical statements of their 
Pharmeculogy, Therapeutics and Pharmacy. By C. ¥. Pompen, 6.8.5 
and D, Hoorer, 7.6.8. F..8, Demy 8vo, cloth, Ite, 6-0, 
MEDICAL HINTS FOR HOT CLIMATES axD FOR THOSE OUT OF 
reach of Professional Aid. With Diagrams, By Cuanurs Heatox, 
M,C. Feap, 8ro, vioth, 84 6d. Ks. 8-1; cash, Re, 2.10, 


AIDS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENE. By J, C. Barrarssy, 3.4. 1.3., 
w.0h., Univ, Dublin, Feap, 8vo, cloth, Rs, 2 
“A valaable handbook to the layman interested in sanitation.”—-Morning 
Peat, 
“To the busy practitioner or the medica) stodent it will serve the 
purposes of # correct and intelligent guide.”—Medioal Record, 
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PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE rox THE SCHOOL anD HOME: 
being a Text-book on Elementary Physiologr, Hygiene, Home Nuraing, 
and First Aid to the Injured; for Senior Schools and Family Reference. 
By Mrs, Hanoup Haxpuer, Medalist, Nations) Health Society, Eng- 
land, 36 Iiustrations, Ex. feap. 8ro, cloth, Re. 2; or cloth, gilt, Ra, 2.8, 

“We can recommend this volume without hesitation, In the absence 
af the doctor one might obiain bints from any page of icon Hygiene, 


Nursing, Accidents and Emergencies, So far as we ean see nothin 
crated, and every direction is given in simple intalgile language 
—fateman, 











MEDICAL JURIGPAUDERCE FOR INDIA. Rr J. J. Lyon, rica, 0, 
Brigade-Surgeou, lato Professor of Medical Jurisprudence (rant 
Medical College, Bombay, The Legal Mutter revired by, D, Inver 
Berat-law, Third Edition, edited by Major L. A, Wabpntn, 1.6.8, 
Lib. [dn the press, 


THE PATHOLOGY OF RELAPSING FEVER. By L. J. PiHaNi 
F.R.CB., Indian Medical Service Demy svn, 8 platen, efoth, gilt. Ke. 











THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. A GuipR rox inTENDED Canbt- 
dates for Commissions and for the Junior Officers of the Servies, By 
Wittuam Waas, #,3,, Surgeon, Bengal Army (1890,) Crown avo, cloth, 
ba, Gd. Re, 4-18; cash, Ry, 4-2, 





A SHORT TREATISE ON ANTISEPTIC SURGERY, ADAPTED To THE 
apecial requirements of Indian Dispenanries in Romanized Hindustani 
(Qaw jarahat-intadide), Br Surgn-Major G, M, Gites, wm, 
Fca., Lie. Crow 8vo, boards, Re. 1, 


THE LANDMARKS OF SNAKE-POIBON LITERATURE: Betna a 
Review of the more important Researches into the Nature of Snake-Poisons, 
By Vincent Bicuaens, v.n.c.0, (Kp.), &c., Civil Medical Officer of 
Gealundo, Bengal. Crown 8vo, cloth, Rs. 2-8, 
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THE BUBOHIC PLAGUE. By A. BITRA, LBGP., EeBeC.lry FiCiBey 
Chief Medical Officer, Kashmir, 8vo, sewed. Be. 1. 


CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KASHMIR, 1892, By A, Mrrma, 1.1.0.7. 
1sR,C.8,, Principal Medical Officer in Keshmir, With Map and Tables. 
to, sewed. Re. 1, 


AGUE; OB, INTERMITTENT FEVER. Br M. D, O'ConnEL, M.D., 
30, sawed, Ra, 2, 


MEDIOAL AMD SANITARY REFORM IN INDIA. An APPEAL TO ALL 
whom it may concern, v0, sewed. Re, 1, 


MALARIA; ts Cavuz and Evrects; MALARIA AND THE SPLEEN + 
Injuries of the Spleen; An Analysia of 39 Cases. By E.G, Rusaxtt, 16.8. 
auc. Demy 8vo, cloth. Bs, 





THE BABY. Nores ox THE Feepinc, R&ARING XD DISEASES OF 
Infant, By S, 0. Moses, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Bdinborgh, &e. 16mo, cloth, Ba. 2, 


A RECORD OF INDIAN FEVERS, Wira some HIxTs ON THEIR 
Enology, Diagno Treatment, By Major D, B, Sraxcee, 1.41.0, 
With 16 Charts, Demy tvo, cloth, 2 vols, Ba, 4, 





BANTING IN INDIA. Win some Renanes on Diet ap Taos 
in General. By Surgn.-Lieut,-Col. Josaea Duxe, Third Biition, Feap. 
Ryo, cloth, Re, 1-8, 


THE INDIAN MEDIGAL GAZETTE, A Monraiy Reconp or Mept- 
cine, Surgery, Public Health, and Metical News, Indian and European. 
Edived by W. J, Buchanan, 8.4068, D.Ph, Major, 1.3.8, Asnociato 
Editors, J, Marrtaxn, .m, Lt-Col., 108, Madras; W. K. Harton, 
MAB, FB.C.8,, Lt.-Col, 16%, Bombay, Subscription. Be, 12 yearly ; 
single copy. Ne, 1-4, 
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THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORIES 
AND MAPS, 


‘HACKER'S MAP OF INDIA, with Ixexr Mare, OF THE vantoux 
Paopuets or Inpra amp op tHE Twa Dusraicte, SKETCH PLans of 
Caleutta, Rombay, and Madras, Riited be J. G. Bantaotownw, 
Corrected to date, With Railways, Polities! Chanzes, Large sheet 
unmounted, Hs, 4; monuted on rollers aud varnished, Re, 7-8 
on tinen in bovk-form with Index, fe, 7-8. 

* An exellent map."—Glargow Herald, 


“This ia a really splendid man of Indie, produced with the greatest 
okilt and care.”—Army nnd Nary Gazette, 


“Por compactness snd completeness ef information few works 
ourpansing e approaching it have been seep in cart aie 
THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY. Orrictat, Leoat, Envca- 
tional, Professional and Commercial Directories of the whole of Indls; 
Geverat Information; Holidays, &c.; Stamp Dutier, Customa Tariff, 
Tonnage Schedules: Post Offices in India, furming a Gesetteer 
Governora-General and Administrators of Judia from beginning of British 
Rule; Orders of the Srar of India, Indian Empire, &c.; Wartant of Pre- 
eedence, Table of Salutes, &c.; The Civil Service of Inili 
Lint of the Three Presidencies; A Railway Director; 
Periadical Directury ; A Conveyance Direct 
Chief Induarien of India; Tea, Indigo, Sitk, and Coffee, Cotton, Juie, 
Minen, Flour Mills, Mice Blille, Dairies, with details of Acreage, 
Management, and ‘Trale Burks, ete.; also a weparate lint of Tea and 
Coffee Estates in Ceslon; List of Clabs in India; Alphabetical List 
of Residents, European and Native, and a List of British and Foreign 
Manulacturers with their Indian Agents, With coloured Maps, A 
culuared Raiway Map of India, Two Maps of Calcutta, The Environs of 
Caleutia, Bombay, Mudra; a Map of Ten Diatricts; end four Maps of the 
Products of India, Thick Royal 8vo, leather bound, Ka, 25, 
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A DIRECTORY OF THE CHIEF INDUSTRIES OF INDIA : ComPaieina 
the Ten and Indigo Concerns, Silk Filstures, Sugar Faotories, Cinchona 
Concerns, Coffee Retates, Cotcon, Jute, Rice and Flour Mille, Collierier, 
Mines, ete, With their Capital, Directors, Proprietors, Agents, Managers, 
Assintanta, de,, and theie Factory Marks, ond » Directory of Katetes in 
Ceslon, A Complete Index of names of Gardens and of Residents, With 
8 Mep of the Tes Districts and 4 Maps of the Products of Indi, Re. 7-8, 

MAP OF THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. IxcLuDING GoveRN- 
ment Divisions and Distriers, Political Agencies, and Native States 
alao the Cities and Towna with 10,000 Inhabitants and upwards. Colonr~ 
ed. 20 in.x86 in, Folded, Ret, On linen, Re. 2 

CALCUTTA.—Pisxs OF THE OFFICIAL, Bveinrss sND REAIDENCE 
Postion, with Honsea numbered, and Index of Government Offices and 
Bouse of Business on the Map. Two Maps in pocket case, The Mape 
are ona large soale, Re. 1. 








SCIENTIFIC AND ECONOMIC WORKS. 

ON INDIGO MANUPACTURE, A Practical axo THEORETICAL GUIDE 
to the Production of the Dye. With numerous Illustrative Experiments, 
By J, Brtngxs Lex, x.a.. 7.0.8. Crown 8vo, cloth, Re. 4, 


“ Instrastive and uselul slike to planter and proprietor . «3 A 
very clear and undoubtedly valoable treatise for tbe use ot practical 
planters, and one whieh evere planter would do well to have alwaya at 
hand curing hie manufsctnriny season, For che reat, « planter has only 
te-apen the baok for 1t to commend itaell to him." 


THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. Wr 4 De- 
scription of 3 Planter’s Life and Resourees. By Watten Macisgan 
Barn, Crown svo, cloth, With 19 Fullpage Illustrations, Bu. 5, 

“ It is propoved in the following Bketches of Indigo Life in Tirhoot and 
Lower Benya to give those who bave never witnessed the manufactore 
of Indigo, or seen ai Indigo Factory in thie country, an ides of bow the 
finished markerable article is produced: together with orher phases aud 
ineidente of an Indigo Planter’s ilfe, such as may be interesting end 
amusing to friends at home,"~—Jutroduction, 
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A TEA PLANTERS LIFE IN ASSAM. By Groxce M. Bares. 
With 75 Iiustrations by the Anthor. Crown &vo, cloth. Re. 6-8. 

jen little hook."—Graphic. 

and amusing book, artistically illustrated from 

yy the author."—Mark Lene Express, 

MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE FOR INDIA By Ligor. FREDEBICE 
Pogeon, illustrated, Crown Syo, cloth, gilt, Re. 5. 


ROXBURGH'S FLORA INDICA; ox, Discriprion or INDIAN PLANTS. 
Reprinted literatim from Cary'a Edition, 8vo, cloth. Its. 6. 






COMPOBITA INDICE pxsckirr# er secvs GENERA BENTSAMIL 
ordinate. By C,B.Crange. 8vo, boards, Re, 1-8, 


HANDBOOK TO THE FERNE OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 
Prrrrsyia, By Colonel It, H. Beppome, Author of the “ Ferns of 
British India.” With 800 [Uustrations by the Author. Imp, 16mo, ctotl, 
Re, 10, 

tmont valuable work of reference.’—Cardes, 


“It is the frat apecis! book of portable size and moderate price 
i Leen devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in every way deserving, 
lature. 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, OYLON AND THE 
Malay Poninsula, contsiniog Ferns which have been discovered since 
the publication of the “ Handbook to the Ferns of Britinh India,” &¢, 
By Col, KH, Bepoome, v.u.s, Crown 8y0, sewed. Re, 2-12, 

THRE FUTUBE OF THE DATE PALM IM INDIA (Puanix Dacry- 
liptera). By §. Bosavia, xv, Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 
Department, Crown 8ro, cloth. He, 2-8. 

4 TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY ; Mozrso.ocicat, PayssoLoct- 
eal, and Syatemaiic, By W, H.Gusee pas. Lecturer on Botany at 
the Hugli Government College. Profusely Mlustreted. Crown Svo cloth. 
Bs. 8. 
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ZEMINDAREE MAKUAL: A Guide to the Mansgement of Large Estates 
in Bengal, with an Appendix containing all the Legislative Enactmente 
relating to Land Revenue, with the Prinejpal Rulings of the High Court 
thereon, Orders of the Board of Revenue, &c., &e. By Jocampua 
Natit Buartacnarsne, w4., 0.1, Royal Avo, cloth, gilt. Re, 16, 

PROPLE'S BANKS FOR NORTHERN INDIA. A Handbook to the 
Organization of Credit on a Co-operative Basis, By H, Durnexts. 1.0.8, 
Demy Seo, cloth, Bs, 4, 

GOLD, COPPER, AND LEAD If CROTAKAGPORE. Ooritep sr 
W. Erra, p.se.; und T. A. Pore, With Map abowing the Geological 
Formation and Areas takea up. Crown &vo, sloth, Ra, 5, 

4 NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BURMAH 

Cerio. By B. A. Strunpate, 7.2.8. 7.2%,, &¢., Author o 

“eonee,” “The Denisena of the Jungle.” With 170 lilustrations by 

the Author and others. Imp, 16mo, eloth. Re. If. 


“The very model of what a popular natural history aboutd be."— 
Knowledge, 








“The book will, no doubt, be specially aseful to the sportsman, and, 
indeed, has been extended so as to include all territories likely to be 
reached by the sporteman ftom Indie." —Times, 


THE INLAND EMIGRATION ACT, as MENDED BY Act VII oF 1898. 
‘The Health Act; Sanitation of Emigrants; The Artificer's Act; Land 
Rales of Assam, ete, Crown 8vo, cloth, Ra. 2, 


ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, Etc. 


PROJECTION OF MAPS. By R. Sirctarn. With Diagrams. Foap. 
vo, boards, Ra. 2 

PERMANENT-WAY POCKET-BOOK. Conraminc Comptere Fon- 
mulm for Laying Points, Crossings, Cross-orer Roade, Through Roads 

, ete,, suitable for any Gange, With Dicatretions, By 

T. W. Jones, Porket-Book Form. cloth. Ma, & 
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RAILWAY CURVES. PRAcTICAL Hinr OW sarrine OUT CURVES, WITH 
aTable of Tangente for a 1° Curve for all angles from 2 to 1: joreasing 
by minutes: and other useful Tables, With a Working Plan and Section 
of Two of Railway, By A,G. Wareon, Assistant Engineer, 1810, 
eloth, Ra, 4. 


A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA. Iitue- 
trated with Plans, Diseramms, etc, Fourth Raitien, Revined. By F. W. 
Keciy. Inte of the Indian Burver. With 24 Plates, 60, Ra, & 


A HANDBOOK OF PHOTOGRAPEY FOR AMATEURS IN INDIA. By 
Gnonok Ewing, Illustrated, 628 pages, Crown yo, cloth. Ks. 7, 


“ [et in conceived on a capital scheme, and in pr fed with an intelligent 
index, All obscure points are illustrated by disgrame. A most useful 
‘end practical Handbouk.”—/adion Daily News, 


eee ia to be congratulated in hating now a book that 
emation he ie likely to require.” —Journal of the 
*hotogrephic few of India, 

EXPOSURE TABLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS tn Ispta axo THE East, 
By Gronae Ewinn, Author of “A Hendbuok of Photography,” 
1%mo, cloth, Re. 1, 

LECTURES OM TELEGEAPHY, Durzex, QUANBUFLEX AXD OTHER 
Circuits, Traneformer ant Testing, With 68 Ilneteations, By Bux, J+ 

_ Stow, Scb-Assistent Superintendent uf Telegraph+, Feap, dio, cloth, 
Be, 8, 

COLEBROOKE'’S TRANBLATION OF THE LILAVATI. Wstx Norss, 

By Hass Cnanpua Bawexgt, ma. B.L. Svo,cloh ls, 4. 


ition includes the Text in Sanskrit. The Lilavati iso standasd 
ndu Mathematica wruten by Wbsekeracharva, a celebrated 
eran of the twelfth century. 


TRE PRACTICE OF TRIGONOMETRY. Pisne any Sruentar, 
with numorvus Examples and Key, By WILLIAW M, HusgAson, MMAS.A, 
Crown 8¥0, paper cover. [in the pros, 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL WORKS. 


TACTICS AB APPLIED TO SCHEMES. By Masor J. Suensron, 
1D,8.0.; and Capt, J, SHADWRLI, P.6.C, D.A.A.G. for Instruction; with 
an Appendix, Solutions to some Tactical Schemes, 7 Mapa, 

[iteprinting. 
Especially suitable for Majors who wish to pass an Examination in 


‘Tactical Fitness to Command and fur Officers who with to pass Promution 
Kzeminations without attending a Garrison Clans, 


LOCEHARTS ADVANCE THROUGH TIRAH. Sr Capra 1. J. 
SuabwkLt, vsc, (Suffolk Regiment), Special Correspondent of «we 
loti Piemeer snd the London Daily News, Demy 80, cloth, 
Ta, Gd, Tim 669; eawh, Be, 5-10, 





TRANSPORT. By Mason W. H. ALLENS, Assistant Commissary. 
General in India, 24me, cloth. fe. I-a. 


THE ISSUE OF ORDERS IN THE FIELD. By Carr. von Puutrrs, 
Pac., Sih Gurkha ifles, Second Edition, 18mo, cloth. Ka, 2-8 


‘THE SEPOY OFFICER'S MANUAL. By Carr. E.G. Barrow, Tauren 
Edition, Entirely Re-written, aud brought up to date. By Capt. E. H. 
Binoury, 7th Bengal Infanes, 12mo, cloth. Ra, 2-8 

Ae seen to contain almost every thing required sm one of the modara 

om Civilian Soldiers , . . » In the most interesting part of the 

coount of the eamposicion of he Bengal Army, with descriptive 

note on the Brahmans, Rejpurs, Sikbs, Goorkbas, Pachans and other 
races," —Engiishman, 

“§ vast amount of technical and historical dete of which no Anglo. 

Tadan Utticer snould be iguorant.”—-Broad Arrow, 

“The noten are brief and well digested and contain all that it is 
nvcesaary for a candidate to know,"—dArmy and Navy Genette, 
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& TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN MILITARY LAW. Comrrmino THE 
Indian Articles of War fally annotated, the Indian Ponal Code and the 
lence Act, and bas, in the form of Appendices, all ex’ 
Regulations with regard to the Procedure of Courts-martial and Forms 
of Charges, With Tables shewing the Powers and Jurisdiction of 
different Courte-martial and the difference in Procedure and Evidence 
between English Military Law and Indian Military Law, By Captain 
E, H, Branawp, Cantonment Mexistrate, Mandslay, Crown 8yo, 
cloth, Bs, 8, 
© A woll arranged and clearly printed Mam 
Marginal Heloreuces and Appendices, 
“icine very ceeful volume.”—Army and Nary Gazette. 











INDIAN ARTICLES OF WAE, REVISED TO DaTE. WITH 4N APPENDIX 
containing Definitions, Rules of Procedure, Forms of Charges, Sintr- 
ment of Objects and Reasons and an Index, By Major C. K. Formpan, 
Crown 80, cloth, Re, 3-4, 


% Possesses weelal appendices together with a good Index,”—Home 








Nexs, 
“The annotations ara sery good, and we commend the volume to all 
eonesraed in the Military Legal Procedure of India."”—drmy and Nary 


Gavelie. 


TRE INDIAN FIRLD MESEAGE BOOK FOR MILITARY OFFICER. 
Lnreurearan, With Envelopes, Carton Paper and Pencil, 
Re 1-4, 


NOTES ON THE COURSE OF GARRISON DNSTRUCTION, Tactics, 
Topography, Fortifications, condensed from the Text-Hooke, with exple- 
ations and additional mazter, With Diagrams, By Major E. Luorp, 
Garrison Instrnctor, (1688.) Crown dvo, cloth, Ky, 2-6, 
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PAPER SIGHTS FOR TARGET PRACTICE. White, Blue, Green and 
Red lines, or assorted colours. Packats of 100. As, 4. 


NDIAN FENCING REVIEW, Quurterly Journal of the Indian Feoeing 
Association. July 1896 to July 1898, 7 Parte. Rs, 5, 


THE FIGHTING RACES OF INDIA. By P. D, BoNanses, Assistant 
iu the Military Depurtment of the Goverument of India, Crown 8¥0, 


cloth, Its. 5, 


CLOWE'S NAVAL POCKET BOOK. Edited by L. G. Cann Laventox, 
Containing full list uf Bateleships, Ironelads, Gunloate, Cruisers, Torpedo 
Boats, a list of Dry Docks and other valuable information concerning 
ALG tHe Navine im Woutn, corrected to February 1900, Fifth 
year of insue. 16mo, loth, bs. act, Re, 5; ens Re, 4-6, 


“A hanly volume for ure answbere and onerr mere urprnngiy 
accurate—w marvel of cleapness."—WVaeal and Military Recor 











THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. With 150 Illustrations from Drawings 
‘and Sketches by the Author, and from Photographs. By Furo, T. Jane, 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, 302, zet. Be. 80; cus, Re 26-4, 


‘THE TORFEDO IN PEACE AND WAR, with about 20 full-page aad a 
great many smailer [lustrations, the graster part being reproductions of 
aketohes on board Torpedo craft by the Autbor. By Fxzo, T, Jane, 
Oblong folio, cloth, 10s, 6. Ra, 9-8; casb, Rs, 7-14, 






"Mr, Jane describes the aocial side of ‘a8 no one hes ever 
done before... . Mr, Jane's clever i a add greatly te 
the charm of this bright and fresh book."—London Quarterly Review, 
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WORKS ON HINDUSTANI. 
By Lieut,-Col, RaNxino, Ba, M.D, 


A GUIDE TO RINDUSTANI. SPECIALLY DESIGNED YOR THE UBR OF 
Officers and Men serving in India. Containing Colloquia! Sentences in Per- 
sian and Roman Character, and in English; also « Seriesof Arsis in Urdo 
written character with their transliteration in Roman-Drdu, and Eoglish 
translation, By Gro, 8, Rawatne, ea., u.d., Liewt-Col., I, M. §,, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Fort William. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Orown Svo, cloth. Re. 6, 

“The work on tho whole, we belisve, will mei 
eontaine an excellent Jist of techareal military te and will 
pro especially serviceable to any one who bas t ed op terpreter 

urce-martial and cognate enquiries,” —Civil and Mili 
w SThere oan be no question as to the practical utility of Aes book. 


Pioneer. 

“Lieut.-Col. Ranking bas cndoubtedly rendered good pervice to the 
many wilitary mea for whom knowledge of Hindostani is eseential.”— 
Atheneum, 

™ Baa the merit of conciseness and portability. and theselectionsat theend 
of the biatorical and eolioquia! glee are are well chosen.” —Saturday Review, 

APOCKET-BOOK OF COLLOQUIAL URDU. By G. 8. A, Banzina, 
Ba. Md, Lient.-Col., 1, M. &, Secretary to the Board of Examiners, 
Fort William, 16mo, cloth. Be. 2, 

INTRODUCTORY EXERCISES IN URDU PROSE COMPOSITION. 
A Collection of 50 Exercives with Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical 
‘Notes, accompanied by s full Voosbalary and Translation of esch passage, 
By G,8, A. Ranxtno,B,4., ¥.0., Lient,-Col., 1. M. S., Seeretary to the 
Board of Examiners, Crown tvo, cloth. Ru. 5, 

“One of the best works on the Urda language that we have yet seen 
one eo eo 4 « thostudent will find in Dr. Ranking’s work « 
really valuable coe ee ee The work ine serena practical 
one, and ex Il the various phrases end intricecien of a language, 

the soquire nt of which i¢ ton often neglected by Anglo-Indians from 

mere prejudice,"—/adian Daily News, 


SPECIMEN PAPERS (uxo.seH anv veenactLar) ror THR Lowen ap 
Higher Standard Examinations in Hindustani, together with a Résumé 
of the Regulations for theso Examinations for the Guidanos of Candi 
dates, Compiled by Lt.-Col, G. 8. A, Rakwixa, B.4., ¥.D, Lieut, Col,, 
LL.M, B., Seeretary 10 the Board of Rzaminers, Small 4to, boards, Hs, 6, 
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HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, Etc. 


HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TOBE SPOKEN, By J. Twxeprs, BENGAL 
Civil Service, Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8yo, eloth, Is, 4-8 
Svpriawxnr containing Key to the Exercises and Translation of the 
Reader with Notes, Re. 2, 


deen thoroughly Nevised and partly Re-writeen, and 
matier added. The Vacanuta 
















he (HLOMBARTEB, 
B ARI-ENGLIBK, A Keapen in al 

AL Impux to the whole book 

or Officer, reading for his Exemination, could 

not do better than master this Revised Edition from cover to cover.”— 

Indian Daily News, 


GRAMMAR OF THE URDU OR HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE wy 1s 
Romamzen Crauactan, By Gronon Saati, ¥.A. Crown Syn, clotr 
limp. Re, 5, 

We recommend it to those who with tu gain a more scientific 
knowledge of Urdu than the ordinary primers affurd,”—Jadian Church 
man, 

“The manual altogether deserves hieh commendation for the lucidity 
swith whieh it explaina the essentials of Urda."— Atheneum, 

ANGLO-URDU MEDICAL HANDBOOK Oz Hinpustaxi Gums. Fon 
the use of Medical Hractitioners (male and female) in Northern Inds, 

«By Revd. Guonon Suatt, x.a. With the aid of Surgn.-General C, BR. 
Faancts, x8, and of Bir, Frasxn Nasn, wuc.r. Crown Bro, cloth 
limp. Ra. 6. 

“ This handbook should prove invaluable for ues in schools and colleges 
where surgeons, miasiouaries and nurses are being trained for work in 
the East.”"—Homes Saws, 

“ Ought to find a place on everr planter’s office shelf, In treating 
coolies and others empiosed on gardens 1t would be invatuable,”—Jadiaw 
Planters’ Gazette, 

GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL AWD MEDICO-LEGAL TERMS INCLUDING 
those most frequently met with inthe Law Courts, Br R. F, dovonm- 
80. M.n., Surgeon-Major, Seeond Edition. Feap. @vo, cloth. Re, 2. 

4 HANDBOOK TO THE KAITH] CHARACTER. Br G. A. Grenson, 
CG.HE., 108, PH.D, Seeogd Rdition, Quarto, Rs. 6, 
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TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN. SxLections FROM Murray's History 
of India, Foliorum Centuriu—Gibbon's Roman Rmpire—Our Faithful Ally 
tha Nizam. By Major Sit A.C. Tauwor. Part T, English. Pure 1, 
Perman, 2 vols, Yvo, eluth. Ke, 10, 


‘TWO CENTURIES OF BHARTRIHARI, TkansLarxp iNTo ENGLISH 


Verse by C. H. Tawney, wa. Fean. Avo, cloth, Ka. 2, 


PUSETO GRAMMAR, Ky Geni, Sic J. 1, Varcuax, New Euirion 
Revised, [1a the press, 

THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. Br Avex, Kinuocn. 
iate Interoceter to H, B, BL. Consulate and Hritivh Consul in the Ror 
nan Law Courts: Instructor for Official Rxammarions, Wuh Rey te 
the Exerciver, Crown Bro, cloth, 94 Kea. 7-14; cash, Ke, 6-12, 


Ths work 1% constructed on the excellent sysiem of (tte in his 
“German, Convaraation Grammat,” with illustrations secompanying every: 
tule, on the form af usual phrases and idioms, thas eadtng the student 
ly easy but rapic grailations to a enlloquial artainment of the tanguage, 


MALAVIKAGNIMITRA. A SaNskutT Piay BY Katipasa, LITERaLLy 
transiated soto English Prose by C. H, Tawsay, aa. Principal, Prem. 
deney College, Calcutta, Second Ruition, Crown vo, newed, Re, 1-5, 





BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE 


MANUALS. 


GUIDE TO BOOK-KEEPING. By SixoLe axp Doosux Exter, 
including the Solution of Several Exercinen of every Variety of Trants 
actions which occur in the Conrse of Business, Answers to Questions 
in Book-Keeping set to candidates for promotion to Assistant Examiner, 
Jat Grade, and Accountant, 2nd Grade, from 1881 to 1898, By §, Grokan 
Late Chief Accountant of the Public Works Department, Bengal, New 
and Enlarged Edition, Demy Seo, cloth, Its. 4. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL. A Guipve To THe Durie, 
Privileges and Reaponsibilities of the Government Service in all Gredex 
By CHauRa Hannes. Crown Sro, rewed, Re. 2. 

THE CLERK'S MANUAL. A Comriere Guipe To GENkKal OFFICE 
Routine (Government and Bunmess}, By Caanten R. Hanpieas, 
Second Kdition. Revised. 12mo, boards, Re, 2 

SPENS' INDIAN READY RECKONER. Contarino Tasiks FOR 
ascertaining the value of any number of articles, &c., from three pies to 
ive rupees: alao Tables of Wages froin four annas to twenty-five rupees 
By Captain A. T. Spans, t2mo, cloth, Re. 1-8, 

PHONOGEAPRY IN BENGALI. By {Dwisexvka NaTH SHINGHAW, 
Profensor of Phonogcaphy 1 Calcutzs. Being « Handbook for the study 
of Shorthand on the principle of Pitman's Sy: J2mo, vewed. As, 8, 
With a Re, limo, As. 4 extra, 

SIMPLEX CALCULATOR FOR THE HARDWARE TRADE OF INDIA. 
Fou ASCRRTAINING THE VALU R o¥ shy given numbers or weighta of 
stares wt tuuterisis from 1 tv 114 in number, of from } Sb, to 11] ewts, 8 

+ gra, 27 Ibe, weight at varying rates per ewt. or per unit, Compiled by 
Warrke FE. Hakka, Large die, cloth. Hx, 13, of bound in twe 
volumes, Ita, 16, 











EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, By Goox0o Dass BANERIEE, 
May WL. Sixth Ednion, Revised and Enlarged. Crown byo, cloth, 
Re, 1-8, 

4 COMPANION READER to “ Hints ox tHE Stvpy or Enauisn.” 
(Righteenth Thousand.) Demy &o, <ewed. Re. 1-4; Key, Ra, 2, 

ENTRANCE TEST EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS i 
English, being the Questions appended to “ Hints on the Scady of Eng- 
Vinh,” with their Answers, together with Fifty Supplementary Questions 
and Answers, By W.T. Wenn, u.a. 12mo, sewed, Re. 1, 

MANUAL OF DEDUCTIVELOGIC. By Paorsssor M. M. CHaTTERJER, 
Crown 8¥e, {Zn the press 
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THE ISDIAN LETTER-WEITER. OontTanrino an IntRopUcTION oN 
Latter Writing, with numerous Examples in the various atyles of 
Corresponiience, By H. AxDuweox, Crown Svo, cloth, Re, 1. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN INDIAN AND BRITISH HISTORY. WiTk 
their Dates in Suggestive Sentences, In Two Parts, By Miss ADans, 
La Martinidre College for Girls, Calcutta. Second Edition, Crown 8¥0, 
boards, Re. 1. 

AN ANALYBIS OF HAMILTON'S LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. 
With Dissertations and Copious Notes. By W.C, Fink, 8¥0, boards, 
Bs. 2 

PROJECTION OF MAPS. By BR. Sixctarz. With Diagrams. Foolscap 
$ro, boaris, Its, 2, 

ENGLISH SELECTIONS arrows BY TRE SYNDICATE OF THE CAL 
outta University for the Entrance Examination, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ra, 2-8. 

THE LAWS OF WEALTH. A Puiuse on Pourricat Economy FoR 
the Middle Clases in indis, By Honace Bgut, ce, Seventh 
‘Toousand. Foap, 8¥o, sewed, As. 8 

GALOUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1800. Con- 
taining Acts, Bye-Laws, Regulations, The University Rules for Examinae 
tion, Taxt-Book Endowments, Affiliated 11 
and Under-Graduates, Examination Papers, 16! 

Oatempax for previous years, Zack Bs. 5, 

TYRE PRINCIPLES OF HEAT. Fox THX F. A. BXaMDVaTION OF THE 
Caleutta University. By Leonxano Haut, u.a. Crown Bvo, As, 8, 

YIPTY GRADUATED PAPERS ox Anrrauerio, ALoRBA, ax G20- 
metry for the use of Stndents preparing for the Entranes Examinstivas 
of the Indiac Universities. With Hints on Methods of Shortening Work 
and on the Writing of Examinstion Papers. By W. H, Woon, s.4. 
7.0.4, Principal, La Martinidre College, Crown Ave, sewed, Re, 1-8, 
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THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE. Translated from 
the German of Loth, By C. B. Tawney, m.4., Professor in the Presi- 
dency College, Caleutta, Crown Gro, stitched, As. 8° 

TALES FROM INDIAN RISTORY. Brivo sue Annass oF Inu 
te-told in Narratives.” By J, Taaore Waerten, School Rdition, 
Crown 8yn, cloth Re, 1-8, 

4 KOTE ON THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET ror Bena 
Students, By Guev Das Bawenzex, m.4., DL, Crown Svo, sowed, 
As, 4 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. A Pature ror Inptax Sovoois, 
By Honace Bett, c.x, Third Rdition, Peap, 810, sewed, As, 8; in 
sloth, Ite. 1. 

‘Translated imo Bengali, Br J.N, Buartacnansan, vo, An, 12, 
a8 DIQUIBY INTO THE HUMAN MIND on roe Painciphm oF 
Common Sense, By Thomas Rui, p.0, So, cloth. Re, 1-4. 

AMNALY#18 OF REID'S ENQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND. Wire 
Copious Notes, Br W.C. Frm. Seoond Edition, Re. 1-2. 

WOTES OW MILL'S EXAMINATION OF HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 
By Tuomas Epwanns, v.x.1.3, Feap. sewed. Re, 1, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: MorrHoLocica, Paysroioal- 
cal, and Systematic. Br W. H. Gueoo, 2.m.2., Leoturer on Botany at 
the Hugli Government College. Profusely ilinstrated, Crown 8¥0, 
cloth, Re, 5. 

& MORAL BEADING BOOK rxox ExoLax aNp OxtmrTaL SovRoE, 
By Sir Roren Latnantpox, 0.1.8, 6.4. Crown Bvo, cloth, As, 14, 

A PRIMER CATECHISM OF SANITATION FOR INDIAN BCHOOLS, 
-Founded on Dr. Canningham’s Sanitary Primer, By L. A, Srartary, 
Second Edition, '18mo, sewed, As, 4, 

4 SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By THomss 
Epwaxna, 3. tfmo, Re.14, 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, Ay RDITION IN GOOD TYPE, 
Time, Paper cover. As, 6, 
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Works on Indian Law. 


LAND TENURES AND LAND REVENUE. 


KEDAR NATH ROY. THE LAW OF RENT AND REVENUE OF 

Bengal, By Ken ursati Row wa. ih, C8. Bist 
heiny the Hengal Tenancy Act, P 
Acts, with Notes, Annotations Jndicial Rulings. aud Roles of the Local 
Goverment, High Court and Roard of Rev Thi dition, With 
Supplement, the Renal 1 y Aet Amendenent, ISS, 


cloth, Rs, 10, 


AZIZUDDIN AHMED,—TSE N.-W. PROVINCES LAND REVERUB 
Act, Being Act XIX nf 1473 as amended by Acts [and VIN! of 1879. XH 
of 1881, XIIT and XIV of 1642, XX of 1890, and X11 of 191, With Noten, 
Government (riers, Board Circulars and Decisions, und Rulings of the 
Allahabad High Court, By Azizepmixs Anmnn, Deputy Collector and 
Maxinrate, Demy dvo, cloth, Rr. 6, 


BEVERLEY.—THE LAND ACQUISITION ACTS (Acts I oF 1804 any 
XVII of 1885, Mines), With Jotroduction and Notea, The whole forming 
acomplete Mangal of Law and Practice on the subject of Compensation for 
Lands taken for Pubtic Purposes, Applicable to all India, Be H, 
Brvxnury, #.4,. 8.0.8, Third Rdition, Demy Avo, cloth, Ra 6, 

FORSYTH.—REVENUE SALE-LAW OF LOWER BENGAL, :-ompnis- 
Ing Act XJ of 1859; Bengal Act Vil of 1864; Hengal Act VII of 2860 
{Pablic Demanda Recovery Act), and the uprepealed Regulations and the 
Rules of the Board of Revenue on the subject, With Notes, Edited by 
Wo. E,W, Fonayra, Demy Sve, cloth, Re, 5, 

REYNOLDS.—THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES RENT ACT, 
With Notes, ae, By H.W Revaoins.c.s8. Demy tro, (1486,) Ks, 7, 

MOOKERJEE.—THE LAW OF PERPETUITIES IN BRITISH INDIA, 
By the Hon, Astrtoxn Mooknwex, M.4., LD, Tagore Lew Lovtnres, 
1808, (in the press, 
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FIELD.—LANDHOLDING, a¥p THE RuLaTion OF LANDLORD AND 
Tanant in various countries of the world. By C, D, Frain, M.A. LL.D, 
Second Edition, Royal 8vo, cloth, Rs, 17-12, 


FIELD.—INTRODUCTION TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL 

Cops, Ry C, D, Fienp, m.a,, LL.D. Crown Sro, cloth. Rs, 8, 

Conranra:—{{) The Acquisition of Territnriat Sovereignty by the 
Enuiist. in the Presidency of Henyal, (11) The Tenure of Land in the 
Bengal Preasiency, (IJ) The Adrinistration of the Land Revenue, 
(IV) The Administration of Justice, 

GRIMLEY.—MANUAL OF THE REVENUE SALE LAW ann CERTIFI. 
ate Procedure of Lower Benual, being Act XI of 1839; Act VII B.C. 
of 1868; und Act VIL B.C, of i880, The Public Demands Recovery Act, 
including Selections from the Rules and Circular Ordern of the Board 
of Revenue. With Notes, By W. H, Guuwnny, Bs. 6.8, 840, 


Ra, 5-8: interleaved, Rs. 6, 

PHILLIPS.—THE LAW RELATING TO THE LAND TENURES oF 
Lower Rengui. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1875.) By Anrmun PHILLIFS, 
Royat Bvo, cloth, Ra. 8 

REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CODE. A SELECTION INTENDED 
chiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departmenta, Royal vo, stitehed, Re, 4. 


PHILLIPS,—OUR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA: Berxo 4 COMPLETE 
Account of the Revenue and Collectorate Admi 
inente, with snecial reference to the work and di 
in Bengal. By A. A.D, Pututtrs, Crown 8vo, cloth. Re, 

“In eleven chapters Bir. Philline gives a complete epitome of the 
civil, in distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Qollector,” 
—London Quarterly Reriaw, 

‘WHIBH.--A DISTRICT OFFICE IN NORTHERN INDIA. WiTH 80ME 
Suggettions on Administration. By C,W. Ween, 2.0.0, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, Rs. 4. 
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MITRA~THE LAND LAW OF BENGAL. By Sanapa Cuanam Mirza, 
Modu ite Being the Tagore Law Lectures for 1885, Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Rs, 12, 


MABKBY.—LECTUBES ON INDIAN LAW, By Witla Manxsy, 


M,4, Crown Bvo, cloth, Re, 8. 
Conranrs:—{1) Resumption of Lands held Rent-iree, (11) The 
Revenue sale Leet of the itly ; Setuled Di l. ‘irs Sdetuat 
Pywasr, or Alluvion and Dituvian, (1¥-¥) The Charge of the Person 
apd Property of Minora, (VI) Of the Protection afforded to Porchasera 
and Mortgages whan their title ia impeached, Appendix—The Perma- 
nent Settlement—Giossary, 
HOUBSE.—THE ¥.-W. PROVINCES REST ACT: Beino Act XIi of 
1881, aa amended by subsequent Acte, Edited with Iotroduetion, Com: 
mentary and Appendices. Hv H. F, Houar,c.a, Avo, cloth, Ra, 20, 















CIVIL LAW. 


HOLMWOOD.—THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF REGISTRATION IN 
Banoav: comprising the History, Statute Law, Judicial Rulings, Rules 
and Circular Ordera of Government ; Exiracte and Rules ander the 
Bengal Tesancy Act regarding Registration; The Stamp Law, with & 
Digest of Rulings aad a List vf Hegiatration Districta und Sub-Districts, 
Br BH. otmwoon, 1.0.8, recently Registrar-General of Assurances, 
Bengal, Hoval Svo, cloth, Rs. 12, 

ALEXANDER.~INDIAN CASE-LAW ON TORTS. By THe tats B. 
D. Atuxanpen, cs, Fuarth Edition, Edited and brought up to date 
by P. L. Bucxtand, Bar.-at-Law. Demy bro, cloth, ks. 8, 

MORIGON.—THE INDIAN ARBITRATION ACT: Beuro Act IX op 
1899. With Explanatory Notes and Index, togethor with all the Stata. 
tory Provisions of a general nature in force in British Indla relating to 
the Law of Arbitration, By H. N, Moxtsoy, far,-at-Law. 

(da the pres, 
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OHALMERS.—THE LAW RELATING TO WEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
mente 1m Brtrteh Inpia, By M.D, Coatnens, x.a., Bar.-et-Law. 
Second Edition, By A. Caspruss, Bar,-at-Law, Demy 8vo0, cloth, 
Ra, 7-8. 


CHAUDHURI.—THE COOLIE ACT (XIII OF 1980.) Wrru Rviuras, 
Ciroular Orders of the High Courts, Notes, Form of Labour Contract, 
and of a Book, Section 492, Indinn Penal Cote, and Settlement Bales of 
Assam, Fines for Payment of Arrears, List of Laat Day of Payment of 
Revenue, and Commentaries on Section 492, 1. P,C., &e. By PROKAGH 
C.D, Cuavpuunt, Mukhtar, Third Edition, 8yo., cloth, Re. 5, 





OOLLETT.-THE LAW OF SPECIFIC BELIEF IN INDIA. Brine 
Commentary on Act I of 1877. Ry Cuanes Couterr, late of the 
Madres Civil Service, of Lincoln's Ivn, Bar,-at-Law, and formerly 
a Judge of the High Court at Madras, Third Rdition, Revised and 
brought up to date, By H. NS. Montson. Bar.-at-Law. Demy 4v0, 
oloth, {dn the press, 








KELLEHER.—FRINCIPLES OP FERPORMANCE AND 
Misrraze, By J. Kutsnnne,c.s, Demy 870, cloth, Its, 8 


WOODROFFE.—THE LAW OF INJUNCTIONS AND RECEIVERS. 
By 4. G, Woopnorra, x.4., Bar.-at-Law, Tagore Law Legtnrer, 1897, 
Vol, 3. Injunetions, Rs, 12. 
Vol. 2, Reevivers. In preparation. 


PEACOCK.—-THE LAW RELATING TO EASEMENTS IN BRITISH 
India. By F, Peacock, Bar,-at-Law, Tagore Law Lecturer, 1898-99, 

[Zs the pron, 

GHOSE.—THE LAW OF MORTGAGE IN INDIA WITH THE TRANS- 


for of Property Act and Notes, By the Hoo’ble Rast Bazani Guosx, 
Muay) Dt. Third Edition, Re-written and Enlarged, [Iu the press 
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KELLEHER.—MO8TGAGE IN THE CIVILLAW: Beino aN OUTLINE 

of the Principtexof the Law of Security, followed by the text of the Digest 

with Translation and Notes ; and a Translation of the cor- 
responding titles from the Italian Code, By J. Knttixn, .c.s,, Anthor 
of 'Poaseasion iu the Civil Law,” Royal Svo, cloth, Re. 10, 

KELLEHER.—POSSESSION IN THE CIVIL LAW. ApRINGED FROM 
the Treatise of Von Savigny, to which iv added the Text of the ‘Title on 
Poasersion from the Di With Notes, By J, Keuuenen, ¢.3, 
Demy vo, cloth, Re, 8 : 

CASPERSZ.—ESTOPPEL BY REPRESENTATION AND RES JUDI- 
cata ix Bairtat Inpta, Part I—Moilorn or Fquitable Estoppel, 
Pact 11—Zstoppel by Judgment, Being the Tay Law Lecroren, 1898, 
By A, Casrexsz, 1.4., HarateLaw, Second Edition, Royal 8vo, cloth, 
Ra. 12, 

MITBA.—THE LAW OF JOINT PROPERTY AND PARTITION IR 
Brevis Ispra. By Ras Coanan BMitea, a4, 8.0, Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, being the Tagore Law Lectures for 1495, Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Ra, 12, 

THE INDIAN INSOLVENCY ACT: Brixo a Rerint oF THE Law as 
to Insolvent Debtors in India, 11 and 12 Viet., Cap, 24 (June 1848), Royal 
Gv0, sewed, (Uniforrs with Acta of the Legislative Council.) He, 1-8. 

POLLOCK.—THE LAW OF FRAUD, MISREPRESENTATION AND 
Mistage re Bursinn Jnpta, By Sir Fuxpertck Portocs, Bart, 
Bar,-at-Law, Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford. Being the Tagore Law 
Lectures, 184, Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. Hs, 10, 

GOUR.—THE TRANSFER OF PROPERTY IN BRITISH INDIA: 
Being a Commentary on the Transfer of Property Act (Act LV of 1882 
aa avaended by subnequent Acts to date). With a Chapter on Transter 
by Partition, and s Collection of Precedents, a full Report of the Lew 
Commiasioners and the Legislative Council, &c, By H.8, Goun, m.a., 
Barrister-at-Law, Demy 8vo, {Ji the press, 
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HAWKINS.—A MANUAL OF THE INDIAN ABMS ACT (Act XI or 
1878), With Notes and Rules and Orders of the lunperiat and Logal 
Govornments on the subject, By W. Hawxims, Second Eiition. 
Voniy 8vo, cloth, Rx, 7-8. 


RIVAZ.—THE INDIAN LIMITATION ACT (Act XV or 1877) al AMEND- 
ed to date, With Notes, By the How'lle H.T, Riyaz, Bar.-at-Law, 
Jndge of the High Courtof the Punjab, Fifth Kdition, Edited by P. L, 
Bycktann, Fsq., Bar.-at-Law, Royal &vo, cloth. [Un the Pres, 


SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION, Etc. 


FORSYTH.—THE PROBATE AND ADMINISTRATION ACT: Brixo 
Act V of 1661, With Notes, By W. E. H, Forsrru, Edited, with 
Index, by F. J, Coutixsox. Demy 8vo, cloth. RBs, 5, 


BENDERSON.—TESTAMENTARY SUCCESSION aNp ADutyisTRA- 
sion or IxrxstaTE Estates tm Inpia. Being a Commentary on the 
Indian Suecexsion Act (X of 1865), ‘The Hinda Witls Act (XU of 1870), 
‘The Probate aud Administration Act (V of 1861), &c., with Notes and 
Cross References and a General Indox, By Gruarar §, Hnpnesox, 
m.A., Bar.-at-Law, and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta, Seoond 
Rdition, Revised. Royal 8vo, cloth, Ra. 16. 


HENDERSON.—THE LAW OF TESTAMENTARY DEVISE, 48 
Administered in India, or the Law relating to Wills in Jodie, With an 
Appendix, containing:—The Indian Succession Act (X of 1865), the finda 
‘Wills Act (XX1 of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act (¥ of 1881}, 
with atl amendments, the Probate and Administration Act {VI of 1859), 
and the Certificate of Succession Act (VII of 1869), By G, 8, Herper- 
80x, M.A. Bar-at-Law. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1887), Royal 8vo, 
cloth, Re. 16, ‘ 
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CIVIL PROCEDURE, SMALL CAUSE 
COURT, etc. 


MACEWEN.—THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESIDENCY COURT OF 
Smatas. Cavams oF Caccorra, under the Presidency Smal! Cause Courts 
‘Act (XY of 1682), With Notes and an Appendix. By 8, 8,7, Mao- 
Ewan, of Lincoln's Inn, Gar.-st-Law, one of the late Judges of the Presi- 
densy Court of Small Causes of Caleutta, Thick Demy &vo, cloth, 
Be, 16, 

BROUGHTON.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE: Berna Act 
X of 1877. With Notes, Appendix and Supplement, bringing it up 
to 1883, By L. P, Datvgs Brovontox, of Lincoln's Inn, Bar.-nt-Law, 
Anisted by W. F, Acxaw and G. 8, Hexnznsox, Bars,-at-Law. Royal 
8vo, cloth, Ra, 7. 

POCKET CODE OF CIVIL LAW. Contaminc THE Crvit Paocepuss 
Code (Act XIV of 1882), The Coart-Fees Act (Vil of 1870), Tha Evidence 
Act (I of 1872), The Specific Relist Act (1 of 1877), The Registration 
Act (III of 1877), The Limitation Act (XV of 1877), The Stamp Act 
(1 of 1879), With Supplement containing the Amending Act of 1868, 
and a General Index, Feap. Byo, cloth, Hs, 4, 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 


BTERNDALE.—MUNICIPAL WORK IN INDIA ; ox, Hinrs on Sam 
tation, Geneeal Conservancy and Improvement in Municipalities, Towea 
and Villages, By B.C, Sreazpate, Crown bo, cloth, Ra, $. 

COLLIER.—THE BENGAL LOCAL BELF-GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK, 
Being Act AI of 1886, B, C., and the General ules framed thereunder 
‘With Notes, Hinta regarding Procedure, and Weferenees to Leading Cases, 
an Appendiz, containing the principal Acts referred to, &c., de, By F. 
K, Sramtxy Conttan, 2.0.8, Fourth Edition, {is preparation, 
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OOLLIER.—THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL MANUAL: Brrva B.C. Act 
III of 1684 a8 amended by B, C, Acts, IIE of 1686, 1V of 1894 and 
IT of 1898, and other Laws relating to Municipalities in Bengel with 
Rules, Circular Orders by the Local Government and Notes, By F. B. 
Sravuey Cottms, ¢.6. Fifth Edition, Us preparation, 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


AGNEW.—THE INDIAN PENAL CODE, 10 WHICH 13 APPEXDED THE 
Acts of the Governor-General in Council relating to Criminal Offences in 
India, with a complete Commentary and Addenda ineluding Act IV of 1898, 
By W. F, Aanew, Eaq., Bar,-at-Law, Recorder of Rangoon, Roysl 8¥o, 
cloth, Re, 

HAMILTON.—INDIAW PEBAL CODE: wira 4 Commentary. By 
W. R, Hamrtros, Bar,-at-Law, Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, Royal 
Gvo, cloth, Re, 16. 

POCKET PENAL, CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AND POLICE CODES: 
Aloo the Whipping Act and the Reilway Servants’ Act, being Acts XIV of 
1660 (with Amendment), V of 1898, V of 1861, VI of 1864, and XXXI of 
1867 and X}of 1886, With » General Index, Revised 1898, Fosp, 
Bye, cleth, Ra, &. 

MAXWELL,—INTRODUCTION TO THE DUTIES or Maciraarss 
and Justices of the Peace in Indie, By Sir P, Burson Maxwets, 
Specially edited for India by the Hoo’ble L. P, Datves Brovonror, 
Rayal 8vo, etoth, Rs, 12, 

‘THE INDIAN CRIMINAL DIGEST. Cortainive att THz Important 
Criminal Rulings of the various High Ooarta in India, together with many 
Raglish Cases which bear on the Criminal Law as Adrainistered in India, 
In Four Parts: I—Indian Penal Code, I—Evidence. 111—Criminal 
Procedare. IV¥—-Special and Local Acts, By J. T. Hume, Solicitor, 
High Court, Calcutta, in charge of Government Prosecutions. foyal Sv, 
cloth. Vol. 1.1862 te 188¢, Ba, 7. Vol. IL—1885 to 1898, Ba, 7-8. 
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PHILLIPS.—COMPARATIVE CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE, Stow- 
ing the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sectiona of the Indian Codes, By H, #. D, 
Pumuuupa, 3.c.s. Vol, [—Crimes and Punishments, Vol, [1—Proeedare 
and Police, Demy 8ro, cloth. Intwe volumes, Res, 12, 


TOYNBEE.—CHAUEIDARI MANUAL. Keine Act VI (B. C.) of 
1870, as amended by Acts! (B, C.) of 1873, 1486, and J892. With Notes, 
Rules, Government Orders and Inspection Notes, By G, Tornper, o.k., 
Magistrate of Hooghls. Third Tdition, Revised, With additions to 
1696, Crown &va, cloth, Re. 1-8: paper, Re, 1, 

SWINHOE (C.)—THE CABE-NOTED PENAL CODE, axp ortizr Acrs, 
Act XLY of 186 an amended, with References to all Reported Caner 
decided ander each ection, By the late Cuautrox Swisnor, 
Bar.-at-Law, Crown Kyo, eloth, Ra, 7, 

SWINHUE (D,)}~-THE CASE-NOTED CRIMINAL PROCEDURE CODE 
(Act V of IN), By Dawes Kwinkon, Bar.-at-Law, and Advocate of 
the High Court, Calentta, with head Nutos of all the Cases collected 
uniler cach section and with Croxe-references who reported under moro 
than one nection. [tn the preas, 











EVIDENCE. 


OTEPHEN.—THE PRINCIPLES OF JUDICIAL EVIDENCE. Ax IxrR0- 
Guotion to the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, By Sir James Fitz-Jamee 
Seavnew, formerly Legislative Member of the Supreme Council of 
India, Crown éyo, cloth, Rs. 3. 

AMEER ALI AND WOODROFFE.—THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 
Applicable to British India, By SreD AWBXR ALI, M4, CLE, 
Bar,-at-Law, Judge of the High Court of Judicature; and J. G. 
WooDnorrE, M.a., B.0,L., BarntLaw, Second Edition, Demy So. 
cloth, (Un the pres, 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
GRIBBLE. —OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA, 
By J.D.B,Guruaee, m.c,8. (Retired), & Parison Henri, .0., F.t.C8.8. 
Third Rdition, Revised, Enlarged, and Aunotated, Demy Svo, Rd, 6-8, 
LYON,—MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA Hy J. B, Lrox 
ra8. Thiet edition by Major L.A. Wapbrbt, ius, [dn the prea, 





DIGESTS. 


MITRA.—A DIGEBT OF PRIVY COUNCIL CASES, Frou 1625 70 
1897, on appeal from the High Courts of Calcutte, Bladras, Bombay, 
aul Allahabad, The Chief Court of Punjab, The Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner of the Central Provinces, The Hecorder of 
Kengoon, &e., be. By A. C. Mires, Bar.-a-Law, Fourth Edition. 
Royal Bro, Re, 10, 

WOODMAN.—A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN LAW REPORTSAND oF 
the Reports of the eases heard in Appeal by the Privy Council with an 
{ules of Cases, Compiled by J. V. Woonmax, Sar.-at-Law. Sup, 
Eogal Seo, 

Vot, Vi, 1087-1889, Ra 1% Vol. VU, 1890-1893, Bay 16, 
Vol, VAM, 1294-1897, Re 16, 





HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 


COWELL.—A SHORT TREATISE ON HINDU LAW as ADMINIETERED 
in the Courts of British India, By Harmar Cowgut, Bar,-at-Law, 
Author of “The History snt Constitution of the Courts and Legislative 
Authorities in India,” Demy 8¢0, oloth, Re. 6. 
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BANERJEE.—THE HINDU LAW OF MARRIAGE AND STRIDHANA. 
By the Hon'ble Gorupass BawkeseE, 01,4,, 0.4. Seovnd Evition, Revie 
ed, Royal 670, eloib, Re, 20, 


SARASWATI,-THE HINDU LAW OF ENDOWMENTS. Brno tHe 
‘Tagore Law Lectures, 1892, By Panpit Paannath Sanaswatt, 1A. 
ut, Boyal 8vo, cloth, Res. 10, 


SARVADHIKARI.—THE PRINCIPLES OF THE HINDU LAW OF 
Tuberitance, together with—1—A Description aud an enquiry inte the 
origin of the Seaddha Ceremonies; 11—Au account of the Historical 
Development of the Law of Succession, from the Vedie period to the 
present time; II[—A Digest of the Text Law and Case Law bearing on the 
subject of Inheritance, By Ras Kuwan Sanvannixam, nt. (Tagore 
Law Lecturer, 1880.) Hoyal 8y0, cloth, Res, 16. 


BHATTACHARJEE.—A COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW OF IN- 
hevitence, Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stridban, Endow- 
ment and Testamentary Disposition, By Pundit Joganzno Nata 
Buatractauses,u,a,, ®L, Second Edition, Demy 8ro, cloth, Ka, 16, 


AMEER ALI.—MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL.I, By tHE Hon’sit 
Sya> Ameen ALI, .1.. ¢.1.n,, Bar-at-Law, Containing the Law 
relating to Gitte, Wakfs, Wills, Pre-emption, and Bailment, According 
to the Hanafi, Maliki, Shalet, end Shiah cols, With an Intro. 
duction on Mahommedan Jurisprudence and Works on Law, (Being thi 
Second Edition of Tagore Law Lectures, 1884.) Royal 8vo, cloth, 


AMBER ALI.—-MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. Il. By rus Hon'sit 
Srap Ammer ALL, M.4., C.1.8,, Baroat-Law. Containing tho Law relating 
wo Baccession and Status, according to the Hanafi, M@)iki, ShAfe!, Shiah 
and Molazals Schools, with Explanatory Notes and an Introduction on 
the feldmic system of Law, Being a Second Edition of “The Persona} 
Law of the Mabommedans,” Revised, Royal Sve, cloth. He, 14, 
Thess too plumes form n complete liigest of the Mahommedan Law, 
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4MEER ALIL—THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF MAHOMMEDAN 
Law, By the Hon'ble Syxp Amann Att, ¥.a., ©.1.8.. author of “The 
Law relating to Gitte, Trusts, &e,,” “Personal Law of the Mehom- 

&c,, 4c, Third Edition, Revised and brouzht up to date, with 

Extra Appendices, Crown 8vo, cloth, Bs. 8. 

WILSON, —INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANGLO- 
Musammavan Law, By Sir Rovawp Kervet Witaon, Bart,, wa., 
14W.M., late Reader in Indian Law to the University of Cambridge, 
author of ‘Stodero English Law.” Demy 8vo, cloth. 6d. Ue, 6-9 
cash, Re, 5-1, 














WILSON.—A DIGEST OF ANGLO-MUHAMMADAN LAW. Serrixo 
forth ia the form of a Code, with full references to modern nnd ancient 
auth the pecial Rulea now applicable to Muharamodans as aueh by 
the Civil Conrt of British India, With Explanatory Notes and full 
relerence to Modern Cnse-Lavw, ar well an to the ancient authorities, By 
Sit Rouaxp Ketyer Wrtsos. Demy 8ro, cloth, 350. Ma, 18-2; cash, 
Re 11-4, 


SIRCAR.~MABROMMEDAN LAW: Berne a Divist or THE Law 
applicable principally to the Sannis of India. By Banu Swama Cuvee 
Stucan, (Tagore Law Lectures, 1878.) Vol. 1. Royal 8vo, cloth. Re, 9 
Vol, 11. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1874.) [Ow of print, 

RUMSEY,.—AL SIRAJIYYAH; oz, THe MazoumeDan Law or In. 
heritane, with Notes and Appendix, By Aumantc Rumery, Ber,- 
al-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s Cullege, London. 
Second Edition, Revised, with Additions, Crows 8vo, cloth, Ra. #8, 


TREVELYAN.—THE LAW RELATING TO MINORS as apm 
tered in the Provinces subject to the High Courts of British India, 
together with the Practice of the Courts of Warde in Bengal, Madras, 
and the North-Western Provinoss, By Kawzay Jonx Tasvarran 
Bar.-at-Law. Second Edition, Revised and Rolarged, Royal &ro, 
eloth. Rs. 16, 
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COWELL.—THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS 
amp Laowvativa AvtHontrixa 1X Inpta, Second Edition, Revised, 
By Hensenr Cowen, Rar-at-Law. (Bring Tagore Law Lectutes, 1872.) 
Demy Bro, cloth, Ru. 6. 


SANDBOOK OF INDIAN LAW. A Portuan xD Concise StsTs- 
ment of the Law generally in force in British India, designed for non- 
‘legat peopte, on #1 Person and Property, By a Ri 
ter-at-Law and Advocate of the High Court at Caltentta, Crown &vo, 

TA, Cloth gilt, Rs. 6. 
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by force throug! A abort and exeelient bistorical 
+ Beoount of legislation and Courts of Law in Britieh India from the time 
of the Kant India Company until the prenent day is embodied ip an 
introduction, The Index 1s admirable, Pe uok will be of great use 10 
eonipetitivn-wallahe.”"—The Law Journal, Liecemher tied, 1894. 


“ Presenting it a concise, intelligent, and popuiar form the law in force 
an British India it should meet the much-felt want of @ ‘ready lawyer 
for the office table. A clear and accurate presentment of the law is piven 
on gore than a hundred subjects arranged alplabevically, and inctudi 
ou subjects as most nearly concern the mercantile community.” — 

‘apital, 




















MORISON.—ADVOCACY AND THE EXAMINATION OF WITNESS- 
1S, ‘The work treats of matters of practice auch as taking instructions, 
speech, argument, exemination-in-chiel and  crome-exnmination, and 
mmeludes a résumé of the dutien and liabilities of Penders in India, The 

+ Legal Practitioners Act, with the Rules of the High Courts relating to the 

 admiaion of Plenlers and Mookbtars, appears in ihe form of an Appen- 

By B, RK, Montsos, Bar-at-Law, Crown 8v0, eloth. Is. 6. 


idoubtedly juniors and, possible, not a few seniors too, may pradt 
Ly the sensible and practical hints Me. Morison gives as tothe finesse of 
Counsel, and the trextment vf witnesses... ...+ Mr, Mormson's 
‘pouk is certainly ane chet should be bougbt.”—Statawan, 
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UPTON, -HANDBOOK ON THE LAW OF INTEREST OM DEBTS AND 
Lvans in Tudia, By Evsesp Upron, Solicitor and Attorney, Demy 
8vo, cloth, Ra, 2-8, 

CURRIE.—THE INDIAN LAW EXAMINATION MANUAL. By Fux- 
part Cokie, of Lincoln's Ino, Bar,-at-Law. Fourth Edition, Revised, 
Demy 8vo, [189%.] Iie 8. 

CONTENTS: _fatrodection: “Ble ‘Law—Mahommedan Law—Indian Penal 
Code—Code of Civil Procedure—Rvidence Act—Limitation Act—Succession 
Fee remedy i~-Kegiatration Act~Stamp and Court-Fees Acts—Mort- 

a—Code of Criminal Procedure—The Kasements Act—The Trust Aet— 

Fee Teanafer of Property Act—The Negotiable Ioatraments Act. 

GRIMLEY.—THE SEA CUSTOMS LAW OF IMDIA (ACT VII OF 
187s) with Notes, and the Tariff Act of 1894, By W. H. Gurwtxy, 1.0.8 
late Seeretary to the Board of Revenue, Caleatts, Gyo, cloth, Rs, 7-2, 

LEGIBLATIVE ACTS OF THE GOVEBNOL-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
Capron, 189%, With Table of Contents and Index. In continuation of 
Acta from 1834 to the present time. Royal 8vo, cloth, Re, 5, 

[Previous Volumes available, 

DONOGH.—THE STAMP LAW OF BRITISH INDIA. As conerrrorzy 
by the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899), Rulings and Circular Orders 
of all the High Courta, Notifestions, Resolutions, Rules, and Ordere 
of the Gorernment of India and of the various Local Governments, 
together with Schedaley of all the Stamp Duties chargeable on instra~ 
ments in India from the earliest times, Edited, with Notes and 
complete Index, by Wanren B. Donoon, x.4., 0f the Inner Temple, 
BarahLaw, Second Edition. Demy 8vo, clotb, gilt, Ba. 10, 

RIDGE.—THE INDIAN STAMP ACT, 1900. Wiru 4 Coriovs Iypex, 
Notes, tho Waport of the Select Committee and Appendices, containing 
the Principal Notifications issued under Act IT of 1499 for British India, 
and onder Aet J of 1879 for British Baluchistan of the Ageney Territories 
regulating the Sale, &c., of Stamps, de,,c, Compiled by G. R, Rroge, 
Superintendent, Publication Sranch, Legislative Department, Lodia, 
Demy Svo, cloth, Rs, $3, 
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CARNEGY.—KACHARI TECHNICALITIES. A G1ossany OF TREMS, 
Raval, Official ami General, in daily mse in the Courte of Law, and in 
illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arta, and Manufuctures of Hinda- 
stan. By P, Cannxoy, Second Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, Ra, 9, 





BHATTACHARJEE.--ZEMINDAREE MANUAL : A Gringo THE 
Manogement of Inrge Estutes in Bengut, with an Appendix cuntaining wl 
tho Legislative Enactmonts relating to Land Revenue with the principal 
Rulings of the High Court thereon, Orders of the Board oi Keyonne, 
&e., &c, By JoGeNuna Nate BAATTACHAKSER, N.A., Dal. Royal 8v« 
cloth, gilt, Re, 16, 
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JOURNALS 


Printed and Published by Messrs. Tuacker, Sprxk & Co, 


INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 


THE JOURNAL OP THE INDIAN MEVICAL SERVICE. 


A Record of Medicine, Surgery and Public Health, and of 
General Medical Intelligence. Indian and Enropea», with 
special Attention to Dixeases of ‘Tropical Cunntries. 

Edited by Major W. J. BUCHANAN, B.a., 4.8, D-PI MK, 


Associate-Editors—Lt-Col. J. MAITLAND, M.D., Lu. 8. Madras; 
Lt..Col. W, K. HatcH, 4.8, 1. M,4, Bombay. 

Published monthly. Subscription, Rs. 12 per annus, Single copy, He. 1-4, 

‘The Indien Medical Gazette was founded 34 yenrs age, It in consequently 
by far the videst Medical Journal in India, and earned for itself a wi 
wide: reputation hy Ws solid contribution to Tropical Medicine and sere 
tin in every way fhe most important representative medium fic recording the 
work and experience of ‘medial profeeston in India, and by o 

ith all the leading: journals in Great Britain, 

exchanges with leading French, German aud 
m medical periodicals, it ix enabled to diffuse information on all tropical 
iseases culled from an unurual variety of sources, 
__ The Gazette in now thoroughly representative of all 
iews of Current Medical Literature 
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“THE EMPRESS.” 


A Fortnightly Nlustroted Magazine of Current Indian 
Ecents, Social, Political, Sporting and Dramatic, 
Annual Subscription, Rs. 16. Single number, Re. 1. 

copy free on Application, 
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. THE INDIAN . . 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited (with full Ecclesiastical Sanction) 
By the Rev, WALTER K. FIRMINGER. oa. PGs, 


Annual Subscription, Re. 7. Single Number, Re, 2. 


INDIAN AND EASTERN ENGINEER. 


An Rlustrated Monthly Journal for Engineers in India and the East, 
(Published Monthly. Price Re. 1. Yearly Subsoription, Re. 10.) 


Mears, THACKER, SIIXK & Co, call apecial attention to this 


journal as a specimen of high claw printing in India, 
THE 
PHILATELIC JOURNAL OF INDIA. 


THE PHILATELIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 
Published Monthly. Annual Subscription, Rs, 5. 


THE RACING CALENDAR. 


A FORTNIGHTLY CALENDAR, 
Published in accordance with the Rules of Racing, under 
the authority of the Stewards of the Calcutta Turf Club. 


Anxual Svpscaiption, Rs, 12, 
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